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CONTINENTAL AND ISLAND LIFE: THEIR PRES- 
j ENT STATE AND PAST HISTORY; 


HE geographical distribution of living beings in connection 
with biological and geological science, has been perhaps 
more fully worked out by Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace than by 
any other English writer, and his recent work entitled “Island 
Life” is intended as a summing up of his labors in this direction. 
It thus affords a good occasion to inquire as tothe present state _ 
of knowledge on this subject, and the extent to which natural- 
ists of Mr. Wallace’s school have succeeded in solving its prob- 
lems. All are now agreed that to explain the extraordinary and 
often apparently anomalous distribution of animals and plants 
over the surface of the earth, and the occurrence of like forms 
in very distant localities, and even on islands separated by vast 
stretches of ocean from one another and from the continents, 
we must invoke the aid of geology. We must have reference to 
those changes of climate and of elevation which have occurred 
in the more recent periods of the earth’s history, and must carry 
with us the idea, at first not apparently very reasonable, that 
living beings have existed much longer than many of the lands 
which they inhabit, or at least than the present state of those 
lands in reference to isolation or continental connection. To 
what extent we may further require to call in the aid of varietal 
or specific modification to explain the facts, may be more doubt- 
ful; and I think we shall find that a larger acquaintance with 
geological facts would enable us to dispense with the aid of 
hypotheses of evolution, at least in so far as the establishment 
of new generic and specific types is concerned. 
One of the most remarkable and startling results of geologi- 
cal investigation, and one which must be accepted as an estab- 
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lished fact, independently of all theoretical explanations, is that 
the earth has experienced enormous revolutions of climate see 
comparatively late periods, and since the date of the aE be 
tion of many existing species of animals and plants. To t is 
great truth in some of its bearings I have endeavored to direct 
attention in two previous articles in this REVIEW, in connection 
more particularly with the origin and succession of plants, and 
with the antiquity of man. In the present case it will be neces- 
sary to consider these vicissitudes in their more general aspects 
and with some reference to their causes. 

The modern or human period of geology, that in which man — 
and his contemporaries are certainly known to have inhabited 
the earth, was immediately preceded by an age of climatal 
refrigeration, known as the glacial or ice age. This was further 
characterized not only by a prevalence of cold, unexampled so 
far as known either before or since, but by immense changes of 
the relative levels of sea and land, amounting, in some cases at 
least, to several thousands of feet. Fhe occurrence of these 
changes is clearly proved by the undoubted traces of the action 
of ice, whether land ice or floating ice, on all parts of our conti- 
nents more than half way to the equator, and by the occurrence 
of sea terraces and modern marine shells at high levels on moun- 
tains and table-lands. Perhaps we scarcely realize as we should 
the stupendous character of the changes involved in the driftage 
of heavy ice over our continents as far south as the latitude of 
40°, in the deposit of boulders on hills several thousands of feet 
in height, and in the occurrence of shells of species still living in 
the sea, in beds-raised to more than twelve hundred feet above 
its present level. Yet such changes must have occurred in the 
latest geological’ period immediately preceding that in which 
we live. 

Proceeding farther back in geological time, we find the still 
more extraordinary fact that in the middle and earlier Tertiary 
the northern hemisphere enjoyed a climate so much more mild 
than that which now prevails, that plants at present confined to 
temperate latitudes could flourish in Greenland and Spitzbergen. 
Thus the age in which we live is one of mediocrity, attaining 
neither to the arctic rigor of the later Pleistocene nor to the 
universal mildness of the preceding Miocene. The cold of the 
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glacial period is no doubt somewhat exaggerated by those geolo- 
' gists who imagine our continents to have been covered with a 
continuous ice-sheet of amazing thickness. Some portion of the 
marvellousness of the preceding warmth is also removed by the 
consideration of the local inequalities at present observed in the 
northern regions, as, for instance, between the comparatively tem- 
perate climate of Norway and Sweden and the perpetual ice of 
Greenland in the same latitude. Making all possible allowance 
for these mitigations, the magnitude of the revolutions actually 
proved to have occurred remains but little extenuated, while it 
seems certain that many of the plants and animals still living 
have continued through all these changes, and have been driven 
from place to place for safety as climatal revolutions proceeded. 

So far we may be satisfied that we have certain knowledge; 
but when we inquire further as to the actual antiquity of the 
glacial period, as to its duration and rates of advance and reces- 
sion, as to its causes, and the relation of these to the remarkable 
submergences and emergences of the land, we find ourselves 
adrift on a tempestuous sea of rival theories. To some ex- 
tent these may be matters of indifference to the physical geog- 
rapher or evolutionary biologist, but he is deeply interested in 
the questions of time and place, and these can scarcely be set- 
tled without reference to the causes and conditions of change. 

Mr. Searles V. Wood, in an able summary of the possible 
causes of the succession of cold and warm climates in the north- 
ern hemisphere, enumerates no fewer than seven theories which 
have met with more or less acceptance, and he might have 
added an eighth. These are: 

(1) The gradual cooling of the earth from a condition of 
original incandescence. 

(2) Changes in the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

(3) Changes in the position of the earth’s axis of rotation. 

(4) The effect of the precession of the equinoxes along with 
‘changes of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. 

(5) Variations in the amount of heat given off by the sun. 

(6) Differences in the temperature of portions of space passed 

through by the earth. 

(7) Differences in the distribution of land and water in con- 
nection with the flow of oceanic currents. 
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(8) Variations in the properties of the atmosphere with ref- 
erence to its capacity for allowing the radiation of heat. 

Something may be said in favor of all these alleged causes ; 
but as efficient in any important degree in producing the cold 
and warm climates of the Tertiary period, the greater number 
of them may be dismissed as incapable of effecting such results, 
or as altogether uncertain with reference to their having oc- 
curred. The earth has been gradually cooling in the course of 
geological time; but this is a continuous process, and its effects 
within the later periods can be shown to have been inappre- 
ciable. The obliquity of the ecliptic is not believed to have 
changed to any great degree, and its effect would be merely a 
somewhat different distribution of heat in different periods of 
the year. The relations of the lines of upheaval of our conti- 
nents to great circles of the earth tangent to the polar circle, and 
the distribution of sediments by the arctic currents along these 
lines, show that throughout geological time the axis of the earth’s 
rotation has occupied its present position. That the absolute 
amount of heat given off by the sun varies from time to time 
there seems to be evidence in the periodicity of sun-spots, and 
the effects on climate attributed to this cause; but we know of 
no long and regular cycles of this kind. We can imagine that 
the sun’s heat may have been increased at uncertain intervals 
- by the fall of cometary matter or similar causes; but we have 
no knowledge of the actual occurrence of such accidents, and 
we know no similar cause of refrigeration. Of difference in 
temperature in portions of space traversed by the earth we 
have no evidence whatever. It is extremely probable that in 
early geological periods the presence of a larger: quantity of 
carbonic dioxide in the earth’s atmosphere may have diminished 
the radiation from its surface, and so have caused its heat to be 
retained; but this cannot have produced any material effect so 
late as the glacial period. 

There remain two theories, the fourth and seventh of the 
above list, which may be said to divide between them the suf- 
frages of geologists at present, tho some have endeavored to 
unite them in one comprehensive explanation. This last was 
the Boston of Sir Charles Lyell as it is that of Wallace; and 
Croll, who is the most able advocate of the fourth, also admits 
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to some extent the influence of the other. The theory o- pre- 
cession and eccentricity depends on two well-known astronomi- 
cal facts. First, owing to the elliptical form of the earth’s orbit, 
our planet is about three millions of miles nearer to the sun 
in the winter of the northern hemisphere than in the summer, 
while the opposite is of course the case with the southern hemi- 
sphere; but 10,500 years ago this condition of things was re- 
versed, and it will be reversed 10,500 years hence. If this has 
any effect on the seasons, it should be to make the climate of 
the northern hemisphere less extreme—that is, less warm in 
summer and less cold in winter; but the reverse of this is now 
actually the case, since the climate of the southern hemisphere 
is now the less extreme of the two, tho slightly the higher in 
temperature.’ This we know to arise from the distribution of 
land and water, which must thus be a far more potent cause of 
difference. But there is a second cause affecting the result, and 
whose periods are much longer. This is the lengthening and 
shortening of the earth’s orbit, placing the sun nearer to one 
end of it at one time than at another. The “eccentricity” of 
the earth’s orbit is at present nearly at a minimum, or the sun 
is about as near the centre of our orbit as he can be; but about 
a hundred thousand years ago it was much greater, so that one 
pole of the earth would in winter be nearly eight millions of 
miles nearer to the sun than insummer. In these circumstances 
the effect of the north pole, for example, being nearer to the sun 
in winter would be much greater than at present in producing a 
difference of temperature; but it would be a difference not so 
much in the total amount of heat as in its distribution through- 
out the year. In the hemisphere which had the coldest winter 
there would be a correspondingly warm summer. 

In order, therefore, to establish a probability that these 
changes could have any effect in producing cold and warm 
periods, it is necessary to call in other considerations, in them- 
‘selves so important that they quite outweigh the astronomical 
causes, and to make some assumptions more or less conjectural. 
Let us consider the latter first. 

It is assumed that the tendency of an exceptionally cold win- 


1 Fenel, ‘‘ Meteorological Researches” (Washington), 1877. 
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ter would be to accumulate so great a quantity of snow and ice 
that these could not be removed in the short tho warm summer, 
and so would go on accumulating from year to year. Actual 
experience and observation do not confirm this supposition. In 
those parts of North America which have a long and severe win- 
ter, the amount of snow deposited is not in proportion to the 
lowness of the temperature, but, on the contrary, the greatest 
precipitation of snow takes place near the southern margin of a 
cold area, and the snow disappears with great rapidity when the 
spring warmth sets in. Nor is there, as has been imagined, any 
tendency to the production of fogs and mists which have been 
invoked as agencies to shield the snow from the sun. In North 
America the melting snow is ordinarily carried off as liquid 
water or as invisible vapor, and the sky is usually clear when 
the snow is melting in spring. It is only when warm and moist 
winds are exceptionally thrown upon the snow-covered land that 
clouds are produced; and when this is the case the warm rain 
that ensues promotes the melting of the snow. Thus there is 
no possibility of continued accumulations of snow on the lower 
parts of our continents, under any imaginable conditions of cli- 
mate. It is only on elevated lands in high latitudes and near 
the ocean, like Greenland and the antarctic continent, that such 
permanent snow-clad conditions can occur, except on mountain- 
tops. Wallace very properly maintains, in connection with these — 
facts, that permanent ice and snow cannot under any ordinary cir- 
cumstances exist in low lands, and that high land and great pre- 
cipitation are necessary conditions of glaciers. He attaches, 
however, rather too much importance to snow and ice as cool- 
ing agents; for tho it is true that they absorb a large amount of 
heat in passing from the solid to the liquid state, yet the quan- 
tity of snow or ice to be melted in spring is so small in compari- 
son with the vast and continuous pouring of solar heat on the 
surface, that a very short time suffices for the liquefaction of a 
deep covering of snow. He quotes the remarks of Siberian 
travellers on this, and the same fact is a matter of ordinary 
observation in North America. 

Setting aside, then, these assumptions, which proceed from 
BRED USeRt or insufficient information, we may now refer to a con- 
sideration of the utmost importance, and which Mr. Croll, tho 
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he adduces it in aid of the astronomical theory of glacial periods, 
_has treated in so masterly a manner as really to give it the first 
place as an efficient cause. This is the varying distribution of 
ocean currents, in connection with the differences in the eleva- 
tion and distribution of land. The great equatorial current, pro- 
duced by the action of the solar heat on the atmosphere and 
the water, along with the earth’s rotation, is thrown, by op- 
posing continental shores, northward into the Atlantic and 
Pacific in the Gulf Stream and Japan current, giving us a hot- 
water apparatus which effectually raises the temperature of the 
whole northern hemisphere, and especially of the western sides 
. of the continents. Mr. Croll imagines that if his astronomical 
causes could, to ever so small an extent, intensify the action of 
these currents or their determination to the north, we should 
_ have a period of warmth, while a similar advantage given to the 
southern hemisphere would produce a glacial age in the north. 
But this requires us to assume what ought to be proved; namely, 
that the position of aphelion and the increase or decrease of 
eccentricity would actually so swing the equatorial current to 
the north or south. It further requires us to assume—and this 
is thes most important defect of the theory—that no change 
occurs in the distribution of ldnd and water; because any impor- 
tant change of this kind might obviously exert a dominant influ- 
ence on the currents. Let us take two examples in illustration 
of this. 

At the present time the warm water thrown ‘into the north 
Atlantic not only increases the temperature of its whole waters, 
but gives an exceptionally mild climate to western Europe. Still 
the countervailing influence of the arctic currents and the Green- 
land ice is sufficient to permit numerous icebergs to remain un- 
melted on the coast of Labrador and Newfoundland through- 
’ out the summer. Some of the bergs which creep down to the 
mouth of the Strait of Belle Isle, in the latitude of the south of 
England, actually remain unmelted till the snows of a succeed- 
ing winter fall upon them. Now let us suppose that a subsi- 
dence of land in tropical America were to allow the equatorial 
current to pass through into the Pacific. The effect would at 
once be to reduce the temperature of Norway and Britain to 
that of Greenland and ‘Labrador at present, while the latter 
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countries would themselves become colder. The northern ice, 
drifting down into the Atlantic, would not as now be melted 
rapidly by the warm water which it meets in the Gulf Stream. 
Much larger quantities of it would remain undissolved in sum- 
mer, and thus an accumulation of permanent ice would take 
place, along the American coast at first, but probably at length 
even on the European side. This would still further chill the 
atmosphere, glaciers would be established on all the mountains 
of temperate Europe and America, the summer would be kept 
cold by melting ice and snow, and at length all eastern America 
and Europe might become uninhabitable, except by arctic ani- 
mals and plants, as far south as perhaps 40° of north latitude. 
This would be simply a return of the glacial age. I have 
assumed only one geographical change; but other and more 
complex changes of subsidence and elevation might take place, 
with effects on climate still more decisive. 

We may suppose an opposite case. The high plateau of Green- 
land might subside or be reduced in height, and the opening of 
Baffin’s Bay might be closed. At the same time the interior 
plain of America might be depressed, so that, as we know to 
have been the case in the Cretaceous period, the warm waters of 
the Mexican gulf might circulate as far north as the basins of 
the present great American lakes. In these circumstances there 
would be an immense diminution of the sources of floating ice, 
and a correspondingly vast increase in the surface of warm water. 
The effects would be to enable a temperate flora to subsist in 
Greenland, and to bring all the present temperate regions of ~ 
Europe and America into a condition of subtropical verdure. 

It is only necessary to add that we actually know that changes 
not dissimilar from those above sketched have actually occurred 
in comparatively recent geological times, to enable us to perceive 

that we can dispense with all other causes of change of climate, 
tho admitting that some of them may have occupied a secon- 
dary place. This will give us in dealing with the distribution of 
life the great advantage of not being tied up to definite astro- 
nomical cycles of glaciation which do not well agree with the 
geological facts, and of correlating elevation and subsidence of 
the land with changes of climate affecting living beings. It will, 
however, be necessary, as Wallace well insists, that we shall hold 
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to a certain fixity of the continents in their position, notwith- 
standing the submergences and emergences which they have 
experienced. 

Sir Charles Lyell, more than forty years ago, published in his | 
“Principles of Geology” two imaginary maps which illustrate 
the extreme effects of various distribution of land and water. In 
one all the continental masses are grouped around the equator. 
In the other they are all placed around the poles, leaving an 
open equatorial ocean. In the one case the whole of the land 
and its inhabitants would enjoy a perpetual summer, and scarcely 
any ice could exist in the sea. In the other the whole of the 
land would be subjected to an arctic climate, and it would give 
off immense quantities of ice to cool the ocean. Sir Charles re- 
marks on the present apparently capricious distribution of land 
and water, the greater part being in the northern hemisphere, 
and, in this, placed in a very unequal manner. But Lyell did 
not suppose that any such distribution as that represented in his 
maps had actually occurred, tho this supposition has been some- 
times attributed to him. He merely put what he regarded as 
an extreme case to illustrate what might occur under conditions 
less exaggerated. Sir Charles, like all other thoughtful geolo- 
gists, was well aware of the general fixity of the areas of the 
continents, tho with great modifications in the matter of sub- 
mergence and of land conditions. The union, indeed, of these 
two great principles of fixity and diversity of the continents lies 
at the foundation of theoretical geology. 

We can now more precisely indicate this than was possible 
when Lyell produced his “ Principles,” and can reproduce the 
conditions of our continents in even the more ancient periods 
of their history. An example of this may be given from the 
American continent, which is more simple in its arrangements 
than the double continent of Eurasia. Take, for instance, the 
early Devonian or Erian period, in which the magnificent flora 
of that age, the earliest certainly known to us, made its appear- 
ance. Imagine the whole interior plain of North America sub- 
merged, so that the continent is reduced to two strips on the 
east and west, connected by a belt of Laurentian land on the 
north. In the great mediterranean sea thus produced the tepid 
water of the equatorial current was circulated, and it swarmed 
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with corals, of which we know no less than 150 species, and with 
other forms of life appropriate to warm seas. On the islands 
and coasts of this sea was introduced the Erian flora, appearing 
first in the north, and with that vitality and colonizing power 
of which, as Hooker has well shown, the Scandinavian flora is 
the best modern type, spreading itself to the south.’ A very 
similar distribution of land and water in the Cretaceous age 
gave a warm and equable climate in those portions of North 
America not submerged, and coincided with the appearance of 
the multitude of broad-leaved trees of modern types which 
appeared in the early and middle Cretaceous, and prepared the 
way for the mammalian life of the Eocene. 

We have in America ancient periods of cold as well as of 
warmth. I have elsewhere referred to the boulder conglomer- 
ates of the Huronian, of the early Lower Silurian, and of the 
Millstone-grit period of the Carboniferous; but I have not ven- 
tured to affirm that either of these periods was comparable in 
-its cold with the later glacial age, still less with that imaginary 
age of continental glaciation assumed by the more extreme 
theorists. We know that these ancient conglomerates were 
produced by floating ice, and this at periods when in areas not 
very remote temperate floras and faunas could flourish. The 
glacial periods of our old continent occurred in times when the 
surface of the submerged land was opened up to the northern 
currents drifting over it mud and sand and stones, and render- 
ing nugatory, in so far at least as the bottom of the sea was con- 
cerned, the effects of the superficial warm streams. Some of 
these beds are also peculiar to the eastern margin of the conti- 
nent, and indicate ice-drift along the Atlantic coast much as at 
present, while conditions of greater warmth existed in the inte- 
rior. Even in the more recent glacial age, while the mountains 
were covered with snow and the lowlands submerged under a 
sea laden with ice, there were interior tracts in somewhat high 
latitudes of America in which hardy forest-trees and herba- 
ceous plants flourished abundantly, and these were by no means 
exceptional “interglacial” periods. Thus we can prove that 


l . . 
As I have elsewhere shown, a warm climate in an arctic region seems to have 


afforded the necessary conditions for the great colonizing floras of all geological 
periods. 


* “Notes on the Post-Pliocene of Canada.” * 
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from the remote Huronian period to the Tertiary the American 
land occupied the same position as at present, and that its 
changes were merely changes of relative level as compared with. 
the sea, but which so influenced the ocean currents as to cause 
great vicissitudes of climate. 

' Having thus endeavored, however roughly and imperfectly, 
to define the nature, extent, and causes of the vicissitudes of 
climate and other physical conditions on our continents, we shall 
be in a position to consider their present state and the causes of 
the distribution of their living inhabitants. 

In speaking of continents and islands it may be as well to 
temark that all the land existing, or which probably has at any 
time existed, consists of islands great or small. It is all surround- 
ed by the ocean. Two of the greater masses of land are, however, 
sufficiently extensive to be regarded as continents, and from their 
very extent and consequent permanence may be considered as 
the more special homes of the living beings of the land. Two 
other portions of land, Australia and the antarctic polar conti- 
nent, may be regarded either as smaller continents or large 
islands, but partake of insular rather than continental characters 
in their animals and plants. All the other portions of land are 
properly islands; but while these islands, and more especially 
those in mid-ocean, cannot be regarded as the original homes of 
many forms of life, we shall find that they have a special interest 
as the shelters and refuges of numerous very ancient and now 
decaying species. 

The two great continents of America and Eurasia have been 
the most permanent portions of the land throughout geological 
time, some parts of them having always been above water, prob- 
ably from the Laurentian age downward, tho at various times 
they have been reduced to little more than groups of islands. 
On them, and more especially in their more northern parts, in 
which the long continuance of daylight in summer seems in 
warm periods to have been peculiarly favorable to the introduc- 
tion of new vegetable forms, and to the giving to them that 
vigor necessary for active colonization, have originated the 
greater number of the inhabitants of the land. 

Regarded as portions of the earth’s crust, the continents are 
areas in which the lateral thrust, caused by the secular contrac- 
tion of the interior of the earth, has ridged up and folded the 
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rocks, producing mountain-chains. This process began in the 
earliest geological periods, and has been repeated at long in- 
tervals, the original lines of folding guiding those formed in 
each new thrust proceeding from the flat oceanic areas. Along 
the ridges thus produced, and in the narrower spaces between 
them, the greater part of the sediment carried by water was 
laid down, thus producing plateaus in connection with the moun- 
tain-chains. The tendency of the ocean to be thrown toward 
the poles by the retardation of the earth’s rotation, alternating 
with great collapses of the crust at the equator, proceeding from 
the same cause along with the secular cooling, have produced 
alternate submergence and emergence of these plateaus. This has 
been further complicated by the constant tendency of the arctic 
and antarctic currents, aided by ice, to drift solid materials, set free 
by the vast denuding action of frost, from the polar to the tem- 
perate regions, and by the further tendency of animal life to 
heap up calcareous accumulations under the warm waters of the 
tropical regions. All these changes, as already stated, have con- 
spired to modify the directions of the great oceanic currents, and 
te produce vicissitudes of climate under which animals and plants 
have been subjected in geological time to those migrations, ex- 
tinctions, and renovations of which their fossil remains and pres- 
ent distribution afford evidence. 

Still it is true that throughout the whole of these great 
mutations, since the beginning of geological history, there seems 
never to have been any time when the ocean so regained its 
dominion as to produce a total extinction of land life, still less 
was there any time when the necessary conditions for all the 
various forms of marine life failed to be found; nor was there 
any climatal change so extreme as to banish any of the leading 
forms of life from the earth. To geologists it is not necessary 
to say that the conclusions sketched above are those that have 
been reached as the results of long and laborious investigation, 
and which have been illustrated and established by Lyell, Dana, 
and many other writers. They are on the whole fairly stated by 
Wallace in his work on “Island Life.” Let us now place beside 


1 : : 
The writer has endeavored to popularize these great results of geology in his 


work the “Story of the Earth.” They are often overlooked by specialists and by 
compilers of geological manuals. 
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them some facts as to the present distribution of life and of the 
agencies which influence it. 

If we examine Petermann’s map of the ice of the north and 
south polar regions, reproduced by Wallace, we shall find a re- 
markable contrast. In the southern polar region a space extend- 
ing in all directions twenty degrees, and in some directions twenty- 
five degrees, is occupied with permanent snow. Thus we have 
a snow-clad continent, at the outer edge of which the stratum 
of solid water is at least a mile in thickness, attaining a diameter 
of over 2000 miles. Around this we have floating ice dispersed 
in all directions, on the Atlantic side beyond the parallel of 40°, 
and on the Pacific side only a little short of this. In other 
words, we have a distribution of floating ice, bearing with it 
stones and other land material, over a radius of about 3000 nauti- 
cal miles from the south pole. This is an extension of polar ice 
nearly equal to that which occurred in the northern hemisphere 
in the great glacial age, and as it evidently results from the exist- 
ence of a compact mass of high land serving as a condensing- 
ground for the aqueous vapor of the surrounding ocean, we 
have only to imagine a few spurs of high ground like Greenland 
projecting from the antarctic continent to render the present 
glacial age of the southern hemisphere even more severe than 
that of the Pleistocene probably was in the north. As it now 
is, Heard’s Island, in south latitude 53°, is glaciated down to the 
sea, and New Zealand, in south latitude 43° 35’, has a glacier 
descending to within 705 feet of the sea.’ . 

If we turn now to the north polar region, the case is very 
different. Here the area of permanent ice is scarcely more than 
half that of the south poie, and if we were to remove the excep- 
tionally high and ice-covered tract of Greenland it would be 
scarcely more than one third. The distribution of floating ice is 
in like manner limited to a narrow belt along the west side of the 
north Atlantic and to the coasts of the most northern part of 
the Pacific. Geological facts indicate that within a compara- 
tively recent period the state of matters in the north was much 
less favorable as to temperature, but that previously to this for 

1 Tt is a significant fact that while in latitudes lower than 40° the southern 


hemisphere is the colder, in higher latitudes it is the warmer. Thus a glacial age 
may affect temperate latitudes more than those which are polar. 
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a very long time, extending apparently through nearly the whole 
Cretaceous and Tertiary periods, the geographical conditions 
were such that the arctic climate was very much milder than at 
present. In testimony of this we have not only the temperate 
flora of Greenland and other northern lands in the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary, and the evidence that then Greenland was not a 
snow-clad table-land as at present, but the fact vouched for by 
Nordenskjéld that no boulders or ice-drifted materials are to be 
found in any of the arctic deposits older than the glacial age. 
We shall find that these facts throw much light on the distribu- 
tion of those animals and plants which have come down to us 
from the preglacial times, as well as on that of more modern 
species. 

Just as political geography sometimes presents boundaries 
not in accordance with the physical structure of countries, so the 
distribution of animals and plants shows many peculiar and 
unexpected features. Hence naturalists have divided the con- 
tinents into what Sclater has called zoological regions, which 
are, so to speak, the great empires of animal life, divisible often 
by less prominent boundaries into provinces. In vegetable life 
similar boundaries may be drawn, more or less coincident with 
the zoological divisions. Zoologically, North America and Green- 
land may be regarded as one great region, the Nearctic, or 
new arctic, the prefix not indicating that the animals are newer 
than those of the old world, which is by no means the case. 
South America constitutes another region, the Neotropical. If 
now we turn to the greater Eurasian continent, with its two 
prolongations to the south in Africa and Australia, we shall find 
the whole northern portion, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
constituting one vast region of animal life, the Palearctic, which 
also includes Iceland and a strip across north Africa. Africa 
itself, with Madagascar, whose allegiance is, however, only par- 
tial, constitutes the Ethiopian region. India, Burmah, the south 
of China, and certain Asiatic islands form the Oriental region. 
Australia, New Guinea, and the Polynesian islands constitute 
the Australian region. All of these regions may in a geological 
point of view be considered as portions of old and permanent 
continental masses, which, tho with movements of elevation and 
depression, have continued to exist for vast periods.’ Some of 
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them, however, seem to have enjoyed greater immunity from 
causes of change than others, and present accordingly animals. 
and plants having an antique aspect, geologically speaking, in 
comparison with the others. In this sense the Australian prov- 
ince may be regarded as the oldest of all in the facies of its ani- 
mal forms, since creatures exist there of genera and families 
which have very long ago become extinct everywhere else. Next 
in age to this should rank the Neotropical or South American 
region, which like Australia presents many low and archaic 
forms of animal life. The Ethiopian region stands next to it 
in this, the Oriental and Nearctic next, and last and most mod- 
ern in its aspect is the great Palearctic,region, to which man 
himself belongs, and the animals and plants of which vindicate 
their claims to youth by that aggressive and colonizing charac- 
ter already referred to, and which has enabled them to spread 
themselves widely over the other regions, even independently 
of the influence of man. On the other hand, the animals and 
plants of the Australian and South American regions show no 
such colonizing tendency, and can scarcely maintain themselves 
against those of other regions when introduced among them. 
Thus we have at once in these continental regions a great and 
suggestive example of the connection of geogrdphical and geo- 
logical distribution, the details of which are of the deepest inter- 
est and have not yet been fully worked out. One great prin- 
ciple is, however, sufficiently established ; namely, that the north- 
ern regions have been the birthplace of new forms of land life, 
whence they have extended themselves to the south, while the 
comparative isolation and equable climate of the South Ameri- 
can and Australian regions have enabled them to shelter and 
retain the old and moribund tribes. 

Those smaller portions of land separated from the continen- 
tal masses, the islands properly so called, present, as might be 
expected, many peculiar features. Wallace divides them into 
two classes, tho he admits that these pass into each other. 
Continental islands are those in the vicinity of continents. They 
consist of ancient as well as modern rock-formations, and con. 
tain animals which indicate a former continental connection. 
Some of these are separated from the nearest mainland only by 
shallow seas or straits, and may be assumed to have become 
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islands only in recent geological times. Others are divided 
from the nearest continent by very deep water, so that they 
have probably been longer severed from the mainland. These 
contain more peculiar assemblages of animals and plants than 
the islands of the former class. Oceanic islands are more re- 
mote from the continents. They consist of rocks belonging to 
the more modern geological periods, and contain no animals of 
those classes which can migrate only by land. Such islands 
may be assumed never to have been connected with any conti- 
nent. The study of the indigenous population of these various 
classes of islands affords many curious and interesting results, 
which Wallace has collected with vast industry and care, and 
which on the whole he explains in a judicious manner and in 
accordance with the facts of geology. When, however, he main- 
tains that evolution of the Darwinian type is ‘the key to distri- 
bution,” he departs widely from any basis of scientific fact. 
This becomes apparent when we consider the following results, 
which appear everywhere in the discussion of the various insu- 
lar faunas and floras: (1) None of these islands, however remote, 
can be affirmed to have been peopled by the spontaneous evolu- 
tion of the higher animals or plants from lower forms. Their 
population is in every case not autochthonous, but derived. (2) 
Even in those which are most distant from the continents, and 
may be supposed to have been colonized in very ancient times, 
there is no evidence of any very important modification of their 
inhabitants. (3) While the facts point to the origin of most 
forms of tervrestrial life in the Palearctic and Nearctic regions, 
they afford no information as to the manner or cause of their 
origination. In short, so far is evolution from being a key to 
distribution that the whole question would become much more 
simple if this element were omitted altogether. A few exam- 
ples may be useful to illustrate this, as well as the actual explana- 
tion of the phenomena afforded by legitimate science. 

The Azores are situated in a warm temperate latitude about 
goo miles west of Portugal, and separated from it by a sea 2000 
fathoms in depth. The islands themselves are almost wholly 

volcanic, and the oldest rocks known in them are of late Mio- 
_cene age. There is no probability that these islands have ever 
been connected with Europe or Africa, nor is there at present 
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any certainty that they have been joined to one another or 
have formed part of any larger insular tract. In these islands 
there is only one indigenous mammal, a bat, which is identical 
with a European species, and no doubt reached the islands by 
flight. There is no indigenous reptile, amphibian, or fresh-water 
fish. Of birds there are, exclusive of water-fowl, which may be 
regarded as visitors, twenty-two land birds; but of these four 
are regarded as merely accidental stragglers, so that only eigh- 
teen are permanent residents. Of these birds fifteen are com- 
mon European or African species, which must have flown to 
the islands or have been drifted thither in storms. Of the re- 
maining three, two are found also in Madeira and the Canaries, 
and therefore may reasonably be supposed to have been de- 
rived from Africa. One only is regarded as peculiar to the 
Azores, and this is a bullfinch, so nearly related to the European 
bullfinch that it may be regarded as merely a local variety. Wal- 
lace accounts for these facts by supposing that the Azores were 
depopulated by the cold of the glacial age, and that all these: 
birds have arrived since that time. There is, however, little 
probability in such a supposition. He further supposes that 
fresh supplies of stray birds from the mainland, arriving from 
time to time, have kept up the identity of the species. Instead 
of evolution assisting him, he has thus somewhat to strain the 
facts to agree with that hypothesis, Similar explanations are 
given for the still more remarkable fact that the land plants of 
the Azores are almost wholly identical with European and Afri- 
can forms. The insects and the land snails are, however, held 
to indicate the evolution of a certain number of new specific 
forms on the islands. The beetles number no less than 212 
species, tho nearly half of them are supposed to have been intro- 
duced by man. Of the whole number 175 are European, Ig are 
found in Madeira and the Canaries, 3 are American. Fourteen 
remain to be accounted for, tho most of these are closely allied 
to European and other species; but a few are quite distinct from 
any elsewhere known. Wallace, however, very truly remarks that 
our knowledge of the continental beetles is not complete, that the 
species in question are small and obscure, that they may be sur- 
vivors of the glacial period, and may thus represent species now 
extinct on the mainland; and that for these reasons it may not 
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be irrational to suppose that these peculiar insects either still 
inhabit or did once inhabit some part of the continents, and may 
be portions of “ancient and wide-spread groups” once widely 
diffused, but now restricted to a few insular spots. Among the 
land snails, if anywhere, we should find evidence either of au- 
tochthonous evolution or of specific change. These animals 
have existed on the earth since the Carboniferous period, and, 
notwithstanding their proverbial slowness and sedentary habits, 
they have contrived to colonize every habitable spot of land on 
the globe—that is, unless in some of these places they have 
_originated de novo. In the Azores there are sixty-nine species 
of land snails, of which no less than thirty-two, or nearly one 
half, are peculiar, tho nearly all are closely allied to European 
types. What, then, is the origin of these thirty-two species, 
admitting for the sake of argument that they are really dis- 
tinct and not merely varietal forms, tho it is well known that 
in this group species are often unduly multiplied. Three sup- 
positions are possible. (1) These snails may have originated 
in the islands themselves, either by creation or evolution from 
lower forms, say from sea snails. (2) They may have been 
modified from modern continental species. (3) They may be 
unmodified descendants of species of Miocene or Pliocene age 
now existing on the continents only as fossils. As the islands 
appear to have existed since Miocene times, it is no more im- 
probable that species of that or the Pliocene age should have 
found their way to them than that modern species should; and 
as we know only a fraction of the Tertiary species of Europe 
or Africa, it is not likely that we shall be able to identify all of 
these early visitors. Unfortunately no Miocene or Pliocene 
deposits holding remains of land snails are known in the Azores 
themselves, so that this kind of evidence fails us. In Madeira 
and Porto Santo, however, where there are numerous modern 
snails, there are Pliocene beds holding remains of these animals. 
In Madeira there are, according to Lyell, 36 Pliocene species, 
and in Porto Santo 35, and of these only eight are extinct. 
Thus we can prove that many of the peculiar species of these 
islands have remained unchanged since Pliocene times. While 
differing from modern European shells, several of these species 
are very near to European Miocene species. Thus we seem to 
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have evidence in the Madeira group, not of modification, but of 
unchanged survival of Tertiary species long since extinct in 
Europe. May we not infer that the same was the case in the 
Azores? These results are certainly very striking when we con- 
sider how long the Azores must have existed as islands, how very 
rarely animals, and especially pairs of animals, must have reached 
them, and how complete has been the isolation of these animals 
and how peculiar the conditions to which they have been sub- 
jected in their island retreat. 

Other oceanic islands present great varieties of conditions, 
but leading to similar conclusions. Some, as the Bermudas, 
seem to have been settled in very modern times with animals 
and plants nearly all identical with those of neighboring coun- 
tries. Others, like St. Helena, are occupied apparently with old 
settlers, which may have come to them in early Tertiary or even 
in Secondary periods, which have long since become extinct on 
the continents, and whose nearest analogues are now widely scat- 
tered over the world. Islands are therefore places of survival 
of old species—special preserves for forms of life lost to the con- 
tinents. One of the most curious of these, according to Wallace, 
is Celebes, which seems to be a surviving fragment of Miocene 
Asia, which, tho so near to that continent, has been sufficiently 
isolated to preserve its old population during all the vast lapse 
of time between the middle Tertiary and the present period. 
This is a fact which gives to the oceanic islands the greatest 
geological interest, and induces us to look in their actual faune 
and flore for the representatives of species known on the main- 
land only as fossils. It is thus that we look to the marsupials 

of Australia as the nearest analogues of those of the Jurassic of 
Europe, and that we find in the strange barramunda of its 
rivers the only survivor of a group of fishes once widely dis- 
tributed, but which has long since perished elsewhere. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting examples of this is fur- 
nished by the Galapagos Islands, an example the more remark- 
able that no one who has read in Darwin’s fascinating “‘ Jour- 
nal” the description of these islands, can have failed to perceive 
that the peculiarities of this strange archipelago must have been 
prominent among the facts which first planted in his mind the 
germ of that theory of the origin of species which has since grown 
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to such gigantic dimensions. It is curious also to reflect that had 
the bearing of geological history on the facts of distribution been 
as well known forty years ago as it is now, the reasoning of the 
great naturalist on this and similar cases might have taken an 
entirely different direction. 

The Galapagos are placed exactly on the equator, and there- 
fore out of reach of the glacial cold, tho from their isolation in 
the ocean, and the effects of the currents flowing along the 
American coast, their climate is not extremely hot. They are 
600 miles west of South America, and the separating ocean is 
in some parts 3000 fathoms deep. The largest of the islands is 
75 miles in length, and some of the hills attain an elevation of 
about 4000 feet, so that there’are considerable varieties of station 
and climate. So far as known they are wholly volcanic, and 
they may be regarded as the summits of submerged mountains 
not unlike in structure to the Andes of the mainland. Their 
exact geological age is unknown, but there ‘is no improbability 
in supposing that they may have existed with more or less of ex- 
tension since the Secondary period. In any case their fauna is 
in some respects a survival of that age. Lyell has truly remarked, 
“Tn the fauna of the Galapagos Islands we have a state of things 
very analogous to that of the Secondary period.” 

Like other oceanic islands, the Galapagos have no indigenous 
mammals, with the doubtful exception of a South American 
mouse; but, unlike most others, they are rich in reptiles. At 
the head of these stand several species of gigantic tortoises. 
This group of animals, so far as known, commenced its exist- 
ence in the Eocene Tertiary; and in this and the Miocene period 
still mare gigantic species existed on the continents. It has been 
supposed that at some such early date they reached the Galapa- 
gos from South America. Another group of Galapagan reptiles, 
perhaps still more remarkable, is that of iguana-like lizards of 
the genus Amblyrhyncus, which are vegetable feeders,—one of 
them browsing on marine weeds. They recall the great iguana- 

_like reptiles of the European Wealden, and stand remote from all 
modern types. There are also snakes of two species, but these 
are South American forms, and may have drifted to the islands 
in comparatively modern times on floating trees. The birds are 
a curious assemblage. A few are common American species 
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like the rice-bird. Others are quaint and peculiar creatures 
allied to South American birds, but probably representing forms 
long since extinct on the continent. The bird fauna, as Wallace 
remarks, indicates that some of these animals are old residents, 
others more recent arrivals; and it is probable that they have 
arrived at various times since the early Tertiary. He assumes 
that the earlier arrivals have been modified in the islands “ into 
a variety of distinct types,” but the only evidence of this is that 
some of the species are closely related to each other. It is more 
likely that they represent to our modern eyes the unmodified 
descendants of continental birds of the early Tertiary. Darwin 
remarks that they are remarkably sombre in coloring for equa- 
torial birds; but perhaps their ancestors came from a cooler 
climate and have not been able to don a tropical garb; or per- 
haps they belong to a far-back age when the vegetable kingdom 
also was less rich in coloring than it is at present, and the birds 
were in harmony with it. This, indeed, seems still to be the 
character of the Galapagos plants, which Darwin says have “a 
wretched, weedy appearance,” without gay flowers. 

These plants are in themselves very remarkable, for they are 
largely peculiar species, and are in many cases confined to par- 
ticular islands, having apparently been unable to cross from one 
island to another, tho in some way able to reach the group. 
The explanation is that they resemble North American plants, 
and came to the Galapagos at a time when a wide strait sepa- 
rated North and South America, allowing the equatorial cur- 
rent to pass through and drift plants to the Galapagos, where 
they have been imprisoned ever since. This was probably in 
Pliocene times, and when we know more of the Pliocene flora 
of the southern part of North America we may hope to recover 
some of the ancestors of the Galapagos plants. In the mean 
“time their probable origin and antiquity, as stated by Wallace, 
render unnecessary any hypothesis of modification. 

Before leaving this subject, it is proper to observe that on the 
continents themselves there are many remarkable cases of isola- 
tion of species, which help us better to understand the conditions 
of insular areas. The “variable hare” of the Scottish highlands 
and of the extreme north of Europe appears again in the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and the Caucasus, being in these mountains sepa- 
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rated by a thousand miles of apparently impassable country 
from its northern haunts. It no doubt extended itself over the 
intervening plains at a time when Europe was colder than at 
present. Another curious case, which has evidently much inter- 
ested Mr. Wallace, since he gives a special map to its illustration, 
is that of the marsh-tit of Europe. This little bird is found 
throughout south-western Europe. It reappears in China, but 
is not known anywhere between. In Siberia and northern 
Europe there is, however, a species or distinct race which con- 
nects these isolated patches. In this case, if the Siberian spe- 
cies is truly distinct, we have a remarkable case of isolation and 
of the permanence of identical characters for a long time, for in 
that case this bird must be a survivor of the Pliocene or Mio- 
cene time. On the other hand, if, as is perhaps more likely, the 
marsh-tit is only a local variety of. the Siberian species, we have 
an illustration of the local recurrence of this form when the 
conditions are favorable, even tho separated by a great space 
and long time. 

The study of fossils gives us the true meaning of such facts, 
and causes us to cease to wonder at any case of local repetition 
of species, however widely separated. The “big trees” of Cali- 
fornia constitute a remarkable example. There are at present 
two very distinct specics of these trees, both found only in lim- 
ited areas of the western part of North America. Fossil trees 
of the same genus (Seguoza) occur as far back as the Cretaceous 
age; but in this age no less than ten species are known, and 
there were probably more. Nor are they confined to America, 
but occur in various parts of the Eurasian continent as well. Two 
of the Lower Cretaceous species are so near to the two modern 
ones that even an unbeliever in evolution may suppose them to 
be possible ancestors ; the remaining eight are distinct, but some 
of them intermediate in their characters. In the Tertiary period, 
intervening between the Cretaceous and the modern, fourteen 
species of Sequoia are believed to have been recognized, and 
they appear to have existed abundantly all over the northern 
hemisphere. Thus we know that these remarkable Californian 
pients are the last remnant of a once widely distributed genus, 
originating, so far as known, in the Cretaceous age. Now had 
a grove of Seguotas, however small, survived anywhere in Europe 
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or Asia, and had we no knowledge of the fossil forms, we might 
have been quite at a loss to account for their peculiar distribu- 
tion. The fossil remains of the Tertiary rocks, both animal and 
vegetable, present us with many instances of this kind. 

In his recent work Wallace has done a great service to sci- 
ence, and indeed to humanity, by showing the entire untenable- 
ness of the idea that a land connection existed in recent times 
between Australia and Africa—that hypothetical “continent of 
Lemuria” of which Haeckel has made so much use as the sup- 
posed home of his “alali,” or speechless men, the missing link 
between man and theapes. The theory of the former existence 
of such a continent was based ‘on certain resemblances of the 
animal population of Africa and Madagascar to that of Aus- 
tralia and the Indian Islands. The great depth, however, of the 
intervening sea, as well as the faune of its islands, preclude the 
supposition of any continental connection; and the history of 
the animals in question, so far as known to us, favors the belief 
that they entered independently into Africa and Australia from 
the great Palearctic region, in which they existed in early Ter- 
tiary times. A similar explanation applies to a few forms of 
plants common to South Africa and Australia. Lemuria thus 
becomes a mere “survival of a provisional hypothesis which 
affords what seems an easy solution of a difficult problem, and 
has received an appropriate and easily remembered name.” It 
is to be feared that it does not stand alone in this respect 
among modern scientific hypotheses. Failing Lemuria, however, 
the doctrine of the “descent of man’’ becomes more difficult 
than before. This hypothetical continent was connected with 
the habitats of our supposed earliest simian ancestors, the 
lemurs, and also with the countries in which we find the lowest 
types of man, as well as with those regions in southern Asia to 
which historical affiliation traces the origin of the earliest na- 
tions. Thus it formed a very convenient region to which to 
refer anxious inquirers after the “ missing link,’’ and Haeckel 
did not hesitate to affirm that from this perished continent “the 
distribution of the various species and races of men probably 
took place over the surface of the earth.” What new discovery 
or “ provisional hypothesis” will take the place of Lemuria re- 


mains to be seen. In the mean time we have no reason to be- 
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lieve that the Tasmanians or the Bushmen are the originals of 
humanity; but may rather conclude that they are degraded 
races produced by banishment to less congenial abodes than the 
original home of the species in the Palearctic region. 

The discussion of the distribution of animals and plants, 
when carried on in the light of geology, raises many interesting 
questions as to time which we have already glanced at, but 
which deserve a little more attention. As to the vast duration 
of geological time all geologists are agreed, and recently the 
advocates of evolution have even exceeded the geologists in such 
demands. It is, however, now well understood that science sets 
certain limits to the time at our disposal. Edward Forbes hu- 
morously defined a geologist to be “an amiable enthusiast who 
is content if allowed to appropriate as much as he pleases of 
that which other men value least, namely, past time ;’’ but now 
even the geologist is obliged to be content with a limited quan- 
tity of this commodity, and Wallace has the credit of being the 
first biological evolutionist who has boldly faced this difficulty. 

The well-known estimate of Sir William Thomson gives one 
hundred millions of years as the probable time necessary for the 
change of the earth from the condition of a molten mass to that 
which we now see. On this estimate we might fairly assume 
fifty millions of years as covering the time from the Laurentian 
age to the modern period. Other physicists, however, reason- 
ing on the constitution of ‘the sun, would greatly reduce this 
time, and even confidently affirm that “twenty millions of years 
ago the earth was enveloped in the fiery atmosphere of the 
sun.”* Geology itself has attempted an independent calculation 
based on the wearing down of our continents, which appears 
to proceed at the rate of about a foot in four or five thousand 
years, and on the time required to deposit the sediments of the 
several geological formations, estimated at about 70,000 feet in 
thickness. These calculations would give us, say, eighty-six mil- 
lions of years since the earth began to have a solid crust, which 
would, like Sir William Thomson’s estimate, give us nearly fifty 
millions of years for the geological time since the introduction 
of life. In revising these calculations a few years ago I was 
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inclined to fix on forty-eight millions of years as the probable 
limit of available time; but new facts and suggestions recently 
obtained induce me to think that the modern rates of denuda- 
tion and deposit must be taken as. far below the average, and 
that perhaps the estimate stated by Wallace as resulting from 
one mode of calculation, namely, twenty-eight millions, may be 
not far from the truth, tho perhaps admitting of considerable 
abatement. _ 

This reduced estimate of geological time would still give 
scope enough for the distribution of animals and plants, but 
it will scarcely give that required by certain prevalent theories 
of evolution. When Darwin says, “If the theory (of natural 
selection) be true, it is indisputable that before the lowest Cam- 
brian stratum was deposited long periods elapsed, as long as or 
probably far longer than the whole interval from the Cambrian | 
to the present day,” he makes a demand which geology cannot 
supply; for independently of our ignorance of any formations 
or fossils, except the Laurentian and its Zozodn, to represent 
this vast succession of life, the time required would push us 
back into a molten state of the planet. This difficulty is akin 
to that which meets us with reference to ‘the introduction of 
many and highly specialized mammals in the Eocene, or of the 
forests of modern type in the Cretaceous. To account for the 
origin of these by slow and gradual evolution requires us to 
push these forms of life so far back into formations which afford 
no trace of them, but, on the contrary, contain other creatures 
that appear to be exclusive of them, that our faith in the theory 
fails. The only theory of evolution which seems to meet this 
difficulty is that, advanced by Mivart, Leconte, and Saporta, of 
“critical periods,” or periods of rapid introduction of new spe- 
cies alternating with others of comparative inaction. This 
would much better accord with the apparently rapid introduc. 
tion of many new forms of life over wide regions at the same 
period. It would also approach soméwhat near, in its manner 
_ of stating the problem to be solved, to the theory of “crea- 
tion by law” as held by the Duke of Argyll, or to what may 
be regarded as “ mediate creation,” proceeding in a regular and 
definite manner, but under laws and forces as yet very impet- 
fectly known, throughout geological time. 
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It seems singular, in view of the facts of paleontology, that 
evolutionists of the Darwinian school are so wedded to the idea 
of one introduction only of each form of life, and its subsequent 
division by variation into different species, as it progressively 
spreads itself over the globe or is subjected to different external 
conditions. It is evident that a little further and very natu- 
ral extension of their hypothesis would enable them to get rid 
of many difficulties of time and space. For example, certain 
millipedes and batrachians are first known in the coal-formation, 
and this not in one locality only, but in different and widely sepa- 
rated regions. If they took beginning in one place and spread 
themselves gradually over the world, this must have required a 
vast lapse of time, more than we can suppose probable. But if, 
in the coal-formation age, a worm could anywhere change into a 
_ millipede, or a fish into a batrachian, why might not this have 
occurred in many places at once? Again, if the oldest known 
land snails occur in the coal-formation and we find no more speci- 
mens till a much later period, why is it necessary to suppose 
that these creatures existed in the intervening time, and that 
the later species are the descendants of the earlier? Might not 
the process have been repeated again and again, so as to give 
animals of this kind to widely separated areas and successive 
periods without the slow and precarious methods of continuous 
evolution and migration? This apparent inconsistency strikes one 
constantly in the study of “Island Life,” when we find the au- 
thor laboriously devising expedients for the introduction of ani- 
mals into the most unlikely places, when it would seem that they 
might just as well have originated in those places by direct evo- © 
lution from lower forms. Those who believe in a separate cen- 
tre of creation for each species must of course invoke all geo- 
logical and geographical possibilities for the dispersion of ani- 
mals and plants; but surely the evolutionist, if he has faith in 
his theory, might take a more easy and obvious method, espe- 
cially when in any case hé is under the necessity of demanding 
a great lapse of time.. That he does not adopt this method per- 
haps implies a latent suspicion that he must not repeat his mira- 
cle too often. He also perceives that if repeated and unlimited 
evolution of similar forms had actually occurred, there could 
have remained little specific distinctness, and the present rarity 
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of connecting links would not have occurred. Further, a new 
difficulty would have sprung up in the geographical and geo- 
logical relations of species and genera, which would then have 
assumed too much of the aspect of a preconceived plan. It is 
only fair to a well-known and somewhat extreme European evo- 
lutionist, Karl Vogt, to state that he launches boldly into the 
ocean of multiple evolution, not fearing to hold that identical 
species of mollusks have been separately evolved in separate 
Swiss lakes, and that the horse has been separately evolved in 
America and in Europe, in the former along a line beginning 
with Eokzppus, and in the latter along an entirely separate line 
commencing with Paleotherium. The serious complications 
resulting from such admissions are evident, but Vogt deserves 
credit for faith and consistency beyond those of his teachers. 
With reference to the actual distribution of species, the ques- 
tion of time becomes most important when applied to the glacial 
period, since it is obvious that much of the present distribution 
must have been caused or greatly modified by that event. The 
astronomical theory would place the close of the glacial age 
as far back as 70,000 or 80,000 years ago. But if we reject this 
theory, we are not under this limitation as to time, and the geo- 
logical evidence would lead to the conclusion that the glacial 
period was much nearer to our own epoch. Croll himself has 
shown that in Scotland the removal of material from the surface 
since that period might be taken to indicate a much shorter 
time. In Canada, the character of the river-courses cut through 
the glacial beds, and their very unformed and imperfect excava- 
tions, would lead to the belief that only a few thousands of years 
have elapsed since the glacial beds were laid down. The same 
conclusion can be drawn from the good’preservation of the gla- 
ciated surfaces and of the shells and bones found on the terraces. 
Similar evidence is afforded by the rate of recession of coasts 
and waterfalls, and by the condition of eskers and lake ridges. 
If we adopt the shorter estimates afforded by these facts, it will 
follow that the submergences and emergences of land in the 
glacial age were more rapid than has hitherto been supposed, 
and that this would react on our estimate of time by giving 
facilities for more rapid denudation and deposition. Such re- 
sults, would greatly shorten the duration assignable to the human 
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period. They would render it less remarkable that no new spe- 
cies of animals seem to have been introduced since the glacial 
age, that many insular faunas belong to far earlier times, and 
that no changes even leading to the production of well-marked 
varieties have occurred in the post-glacial or modern age. 

In conclusion, does all this array of fact and reasoning bring 
us any nearer to the comprehension of that “mystery of mys- 
teries,” the origin and succession of life? It certainly does not 
enable us to point to any species and to say precisely here, at 
this time and thus it originated. If we adopt the theory of 
evolution, the facts seem to restrict us to that form of it which 
admits paroxysmal or intermittent introduction of species, de- 
pending on the concurrence of conditions favorable to the action 
of the power, whatever it may be, which produces new organ- 
isms. Nor is there anything in the facts of distribution to in- 
validate the belief in creation according to definite laws, if that 
really differs in its nature from certain forms of the hypothesis 
of evolution. We have also learned that, time being given, ani- 
mals and plants manifest wonderful powers of migration, that 
they can vary within considerable limits without ceasing to be 
practically the same species, and that under certain conditions 
they can endure far longer in some places than in others. We 
also see evidence that it is not on limited islands but on the con- 
tinents that land animals and plants have originated, and that 
swarms of new and vigorous species have issued from the more 
northern regions in successive periods of favorable arctic cli- 
mate. The last of these new swarms or “centres of creation,” 
that with which man himself is more closely connected, belongs 
to the Palearctic region. We can scarcely be wrong in sup- 
posing that the six months’ sunlight of arctic regions, along with 
abundant heat and moisture, were important factors in the crea- 
tion of many new plants, or at least conditions of their produc- 
tion. In the case of new marine animals we have a double 
source in the equatorial and polar waters, and for the lower 
forms of life principally in the former. In every geological 
period, when the submerged continental plateaus were pervaded 
by the warm equatorial waters, multitudes of new species ap- 
pear. In times when, on the contrary, the colder arctic currents 
poured over these submerged surfaces, carrying mud and stones, 
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great extinction took place, but certain northern forms of life 
swarmed abundantly. Everywhere and at all times multiplica- 
tion of species was promoted by facilities for expansion. The 
great limestones of our continents, full of corals and shells of new 
species, belong to times when the ocean spread itself over the 
continental plateaus, affording wide, untenanted areas of warm 
and shallow water. The introduction of new faunas and floras 
on the land belongs to times when vast supplies of food for plants 
and animals and favorable conditions of existence were afforded 
by the emergence of new lands possessing fertile soils and abun- 
dantly supplied with light, heat, and moisture. Thus geological 
and geographical facts concur with ordinary observation and 
experience in reference to varietal forms, in testifying that it is 
not mere struggle for existence, but facilities for easy existence 
and rapid extension, that afford the conditions necessary for new 
and advanced forms of life. These considerations do not of 
course reach to the first cause of the introduction of species, nor 
even to the precise mode in which this may have acted in any 
particular case; but perhaps we cannot fully attain to this by 
any process of inductive inquiry. The study of geographical 
distribution, therefore, does not enable us to solve the question 
of the origin of specific types, but, on the contrary, points to 
marvellous capacities for migration and a’ wonderful tenacity of 
life in species. In these respects, however, it is a study full of © 
interest, and in nothing more so than in the evidence which it 
affords of thd practically infinite provisions made for the peo- 
pling of every spot of land or sea with creatures fitted to flourish 
and enjoy life therein, and to carry on the great and progressive 


plan of the Creator. 
J. W. DAwson. 


ENGLISH POETRY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
“CENTURY. 


hleceee is nothing which marks more decisively the worth 
and vitality of English poetry than the way in which it 
reflects the historic character of the age that produced it, and 
- answers to the risings and the fallings of the national spirit. It 
could be shown, I believe, by one competent to the task that 
each new phase of our poetry, from the time of Chaucer to our 
own day, has been the outgrowth and the bloom of the spirit 
that was working in the age in which it appeared. A history of 
English poetry, written under this idea, would task severely any 
writer's knowledge and grasp of thought; but if successfully 
accomplished it would give fresh meaning to our poetry, and 
throw back a new and original light on our national history. 
For my present purpose, however, I shall be content if I can 
only touch on a few of the historical conditions which went to 
mould the poetry of the eighteenth century. When we speak 
of this poetry there is one name that before all others comes to 
mind—that of Pope. Yet it is not accurate to represent him 
as the creator of what has been called somewhat strangely the 
classical period of our literature. Rather he was the inheritor 
and perfecter of it. He had received it as a bequest from the 
preceding age, and only took up and perfected a style which 
Dryden had originated. Why it has been called the classical 
period has often been asked, and perhaps no better answer is 
possible than that recently given, that after the Restoration 
English writers began to perceive, as the classical writers of 
Greece and Rome had done before them, that there was such a ~ 
thing as the art of writing, and to aim at expressing their mean- 
ing in the clearest, most concise, and most pointed manner, and 
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to cultivate all the graces of style which are in keeping with 
these qualities. The name that stands out conspicuous as the 
leader in this movement is that of Dryden, and Pope only car- 
ried on in the eighteenth century what Dryden had begun 
during the last decades of the seventeenth. 

Dryden was forty-three years old when Milton died; yet in 
thought and feeling there is a gap between these two poets as 
of two centuries. The violent enthusiasms which had stirred 
the souls of Milton and his compeers had all burnt themselves 
out long before Dryden died. The enthusiasm of religion and 
of republicanism, which during Milton’s prime had animated a 
large portion of the people, entirely disappeared with the Resto- 
ration. The stern heroism and self-sacrifice which these had 
kindled gave place to an age of dissolute manners and reckless 
self-indulgence, which are only too faithfully reflected in the lit- 
‘ erature of the time. The pendulum of human nature, which 
had been strained too far towards severity, had gone full swing 
in the opposite direction. It was a century and more before 
England recovered that glow of religious zeal which had been 
extinguished by the Restoration. By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century and the reign of Queen Anne (A.D. 1702- 
1714), the enthusiasm of patriotism and the enthusiasm of 
liberty had gone the same way as the enthusiasm of religion. 
These three enthusiasms all stood like extinct volcanoes, dreaded 
no longer, but jeered at as puritanism and fanaticism. 

In politics, the absolutism which had been triumphant dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles I].and James II.,and which is reflected 
in the works of Dryden, disappeared in 1688, the year in which 
Pope was born. That year fixed for the first time the system 
_ of parliamentary government as we know it. The will of the 
nation as expressed through Parliament became supreme, and 
the kingly power was confined within the limitations which Par 
liament imposed. The throne was now, according to the Whig 
idea, founded not on divine right, but on a parliamentary title. 
- The right of the nation to depose a monarch who violated the 
constitution was asserted. This, which is the essence of Whig- 
gery, was the régime which began with Pope's birth and kept 
growing in strength throughout his whole life, notwithstanding 
the violent struggles of the Jacobites to upset it. But when 
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Pope arrived at manhood and began to be known as an author, 
the dignity of Parliament was obscured by endless cabals be- 
tween Whig and Tory factions, in which the prominent figures 
were intriguing women. Nothing could be more small and . 
petty than was political life during the whole reign of Queen 
Anne, while Pope was still young. And during the rest of his 
life, under the first two Georges and the supremacy of Walpole, 
government was corrupt, unheroic, but moderate and tolerant. 
Among statesmen brilliant genius, lofty intelligence, and purity 
of aim were unknown, but in their stead there was moderation, 
cunning intrigue, and the spirit of compromise. These were the 
' qualities required firmly to establish the Protestant succession 
and parliamentary institutions. We may boast as we please of 
the glorious Revolution; its immediate sequel was a state of 
political morality as low and scandalous as any that England 
has ever seen. After the exile of the Stuarts the country, nomi- 
nally governed by Parliament, was in reality in the hands of a 
few great Whig families, who manipulated Parliament as they 
pleased. Marlborough and Walpole, with short interludes of 
Bolingbroke and Harley, these were the leading statesmen all 
through the life of Pope. See how they and their régzme strike 
the acute and brilliant Frenchman: 


“Treachery was everywhere not simple, but double and triple. Under 
William and Anne, admirals, ministers, members of the Privy Council, 
favorites of the antechamber, corresponded and conspired with the Stuarts . 
whom they had sold, only to sell them again, with a complication of bar- 
gains each destroying the last, and a complication of perjuries each sur- 
passing the last, until in the end no one knew who had bought him or to 
what party he belonged. Marlborough, the greatest general of the age, is 
one of the basest rogues in history; ... a niggard; .. . systematically 
plundering his soldiers, trafficking in political secrets, a traitor to James IL., 
to William, to England [betraying to James II. the intended plan of attack- 
ing Brest, and even, when old and infirm, walking from the public rooms 
in Bath to his lodgings on a cold dark night to save sixpence]. 

“Next to him Bolingbroke, a sceptic and cynic, minister in turn to 
Queen and Pretender, disloyal alike to both, a trafficker in consciences, 
marriages, and promises, who had squandered his talents in debauch and 
intrigue, to end in disgrace, impotence, and scorn!” 


Walpole, who if he desired, as is said, the welfare of his 
country, took a low, material view of what that welfare consisted 
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in, and sought to secure the end by the most. unscrupulous 
means. Coarse, immoral, and without sense of decorum in 
his own life, a disbeliever in political honor or in private female 
virtue, he carried on his government by systematic corruption. 
“All these men have their price,” he said, pointing to a group 
of members. And again, “I am obliged to bribe members not 
to vote against, but for, their conscience.” 

Pope himself was no politician, and prided himself in keep- 
ing aloof from party. 

“Thanks to Homer, he could live and thrive, 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive.” 


But, in spite of this boast, he was the humble friend of Boling- 
broke, and saw public life in the main through the spectacles of 
him and his set. 

As to social life in the time of Pope, the day had fully come 
when the court and the drawing-room set the fashion and gave 
tone to society. Feudalism and the old life of the baron in- 
trenched in his own castle were long gone. The nobles came 
to town, passed much of their time there, were fascinated by the 
display and the splendor of the court, and sought the favors that 
the court conferred. The style of life which had been estab- 
lished in Paris by Louis Quatorze came into England with 
Charles II., and was in fuller bloom under Queen Anne. The 
courtiers studied conversation as an art, and found it a powerful 
aid to promotion. The manners and the conversation of the court 
and of the circles next to it told powerfully on the tone of lit- 
erature. And literature in some of its brightest representatives 
was called in to enliven and adorn the life of the court. States- 
men, too, found the shafts of wits, essayists, satirists, and poets 
powerful instruments in their schemes of social or political ad- 
vancement. If the Whigs had Addison, Steele, and Tickell on 
their side, Bolingbroke and the disappointed Tories could more 
or less depend on the hitter misanthropy of Swift and the more 
polished satire of Pope. But for politics proper the latter had 
no special gift ; his aim was, as far as might be, to steer clear of 
these, and to be on social terms with the chief wits and orna- 
ments of society as far as his frail health, irritable temper, ene 


most morbid vanity would allow him. 
3 
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The influences which made the intellectual atmosphere into 
which Pope was born, and which he drank in during early man- 
hood, are on the philosophic side summed up in the metaphys- 
ics of Locke. His derivation of all our knowledge from external 
sources, his denial of all inward fountains of belief, his hatred of 
everything that approached to mysticism, his unsparing expo. 
sure of the folly of enthusiasm—all these exactly represent the 
thoughtful side of Pope’s generation. Severe and unflinching 
reason was the one organ of truth; nothing to be avoided so 
much as any intrusion of emotion or imagination, nothing so 
admired as the triumphant march of the inductive philosophy. 
Before it the universe had widened out into infinity ; in that infin- 
ity law' was everywhere, and gravitation ruled the remotest stars. 
The bewildering vastness of. the newly unfolded universe not 
only banished ancient superstitions, but unsettled many stable 
beliefs. 

When Pope reached manhood deistic notions were in the 
air; they were the atmosphere which educated men breathed, 
whether they consciously adopted them or not. The sufficiency 
of natural religion for man and the difficulties of Christianity 
were urged with a power and ability that was quite new in 
modern times. And tho the ablest intellects did not succumb 
to deism, and tho the deists were even persecuted and treated 
with social contempt, tho Addison, Swift, and Pope turned their 
backs on them as social outlaws, yet neither these writers nor the 
regular divines escaped the chilling touch of deism. Theologians 
like Tillotson labored to show that Christianity was only com- 
mon-sense sanctioned by miracles and confirmed by rewards and 
punishments. Instead of the wild religious vagaries of the sev- 
enteenth century, the educated shrank with morbid dread from 
extravagance and enthusiasm, recoiled alike from Romanism 
and puritanism, and the divines dealt out no spiritual food but 
dull moralizing sermons. There were indeed divines of another 
sort than Tillotson—Bishop Butler, working in the deep places 
of thought to undermine the scepticism of his day; William 
Law, lifting up his voice for a more warm and vital, if for a mysti- 
cal, religion. But these were prophets crying from the wilder- 
ness to a generation which heeded them not. Whatever ability 
there may anywhere have been, the spirit of the age was prosaic 
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and unheroic alike in politics, philosophy, and religion. Of this 
age and of such a state of society Pope was, during the reigns 
of Queen Anne, the first George, and a great part of the second, 
the representative and poetic mouthpiece. 

Mr. Arnold has said that poetry in England during the eigh- 
teenth century was not great, and could not be great, because the 
work of that century was to create a good prose style. It had 
to work itself clear of the cumbrous, voluminous, round-about 
style in which Milton’s prose writings are cast, and to form a 
style which was clear, concise, direct, and to the point. But to 
account for the want of great poetry in this way, is it not to 
account for one fact by another fact which is co-ordinate with 
it, instead of saying that the two facts are manifestations of one 
spirit which underlay them both? A first-rate prose style and 
a second-rate poetry were formed owing to one and the same 
cause. It was the age when throughout society the understanding 
was uppermost, when the faculty of judging according to sense, 
dealing with the visible or palpable by argument and analysis, 
was all-powerful—an age in which high ideals were discoun- 
tenanced, when the imagination and the deeper emotions of 
men were comparatively asleep. In fact, the prose and the 
poetry of the time were so much akin that the poetry may be 
said to be little else than a more concise, pointed, animated form 
of prose. In his design of the Essay on Man, Pope says: “I 
chose verse because I found I could express my ideas more 
shortly this way than in prose itself.” 

We all know.the tremendous reaction, the violent renuncia- 
tion of Pope and all his works, which Wordsworth and Coleridge 
headed at the opening of this century. We ourselves, at least 
the older part of us, were born under that reaction, and shall I 
say suffered or were benefited by it? That great man who has 
just departed was never weary of pouring the vials of his con- 
tempt upon the despised eighteenth century and all it thought 
and produced, with the exception of Dr. Johnson. But again 
- a new reaction has set in, and several distinguished writers of the 
present day have returned to Pope and his contemporaries with 
a more careful study and in a more sympathetic spirit. But let 
me freely confess that to my mind the poetry of Pope, taken as 
a whole, is hopelessly dead, and can only be read with pleasure 
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in snatches, for its short episodes, its satirical portraits, and its 
condensed maxims. At the same time the attempt must be 
made to appraise it with fairness. 

First, then, as to the matter or substance of Pope’s poetry. 
Let us remember that his was an unheroic age. It was not 
stirred by great ideas, noble impulses, or profound emotions. 
And if Pope did not find these in the atmosphere in which he 
lived, he was not the man to put them there. 


‘The vision and the faculty divine”— 


this in its highest sense he never dreamt of. All that the great- 
est poets have taught us to look for—inspiration, keen insight, 
a sense of the mystery of existence, lofty sentiment, high devo- 
tion, tender love, universal sympathy—these are not in him. 
Even the warmth of natural affection, tho not wholly absent, 
does not find in him its warmest expression. But he took the 
world as he found it, that educated society, that company of 
men of letters which had made by themselves a little world of 
their own, which, tho English in the warp and woof, was 
polished and refined by the varnish of French civilization. He 
wrote from a common-sense point of view for people who wished 
for common-sense. The staple of his poetry was the manners, 
habits, feelings, likes and dislikes of the town of his day, which 
was to him the world. Probably no age and no phase of Eng- 
lish society was ever so exactly reflected in contemporary poetry 
"as was the world in which he lived reflected in Pope’s verse. 
There it lies, all its lights and shadows, its ambitions, rivalries, 
jealousies, its few objects of admiration, its many objects of con- 
tempt, imaged as in a faithful mirror. Subtle shades of thought, 
the mysterious background that lies behind human life, about 
these he did not trouble himself. He did not care to pierce 
below the surface, but was content with the obvious and the 
commonplace. But these he seized and expressed in lines and 
phrases which by their keenness and vividness gave even to 
things transitory a kind of immortality. Tho he was a wide 
reader, he was not a deep student of any subject. “He skimmed 
literature'to pick up sentiments that could be verified, and to 
learn attractive forms of composition.” But more than from 
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any books he got his views and sentiments from the conversa- 
tion of the men whom he met in society, or who gathered round 
him in his Twickenham Villa. The organ which he used and 
which his age appreciated was common-sense, not of the dull 
kind that deals in platitudes, but bright, clear sense which turns 
platitudes into sparkling epigrams. For this another synonyme 
is wit; sometimes it is varied by the term nature. Wit, sense, 
nature, these confirmed by the classical authority of Homer, 
Virgil, and the Stagirite, formed the tribunal before which all 
things were tried. Pope himself defines it thus: 


‘*True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 


In the words of Mr. Leslie Stephen, “The dominant figure in 
Pope’s day was the wit. The wit, taken personally, was the 
man who represented what we now describe by culture or the 
spirit of the age. Bright, clear common-sense was for once hav- 
ing its own way and tyrannizing over the faculties from which 
it too often suffers violence. ‘The favored faculty never doubted 
its own qualification for supremacy in every department’—in 
metaphysics, in politics, in religion, and also in poetry. Pope 
writes for the wits, and for these in their ordinary moods, He 
aims at giving us the refined and doubly distilled essence of the 
conversation of the statesmen and courtiers of his time. His 
standard of good writing was the fitness of his poetry to pass 
muster when shown by Gay to his Duchess, or read after dinner 
to a party composed of Swift, Bolingbroke, and Congreve. That 
imaginary audience is always looking over his shoulder, applaud- 
ing a good hit, chuckling over allusions to the last bit of scan- 
dal, and ridiculing any extravagance tending to romance or 
sentimentalism.” 

Those who have little admiration for these men and their 
ways, and who seek in poetry for other thoughts and feelings 
than they cared for, cannot take more than a passing interest in 
most things that Pope has written. But for students of that 
age and of social manners generally no poet of our country sup- 
plies a larger fund of illustrations. Hear the self-complacent 
pride with which he describes his Twickenham gatherings: 
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“There my retreat the best companions grace, 
Chiefs out of war and statesmen out of place ; 
There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul ; 

And he! whose lightning pierced Iberian lines 
Now forms my quincunx and now ranks my vines, 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain 

Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain. 

Envy must own I live among the great, 

No pimp of pleasure and no spy of state. 

With eyes that pry not, tongue that ne’er repeats, 
Fond to spread friendships and to cover heats ; 
To help who want, to forward who excel : 

This, all who know me, know, and love to tell; 
And who unknown defame me, let them be 
Scribblers or peers, alike are mob to me.” 


With such thoughts to express and such a society to please, 
the appropriate form of poetry was the didactic and the satirical. 
Didactic when it would enforce certain moral views and incul- 
cate certain maxims of conduct. But as this is apt to become 
dull, it was relieved in Pope by his satires, in which he lashed 
with keen sarcasm the follies of the time, or drew contemporary 
portraits in which oratory and satire combined. Indeed, the 
satire with him may be said to be the didactic dulness touched 
with wit, common-sense become piquant and sparkling. 

In some of his earlier poems he attempted the pathetic vein, 
pre-eminently, in the Elogy on an Unfortunate Lady, the touch- 
ing lines in which he speaks of his mother: 


“Me let the tender office long engage 
To rock the cradle of declining age, 
With lenient acts extend a mother’s breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, 
Explore the thought, explain the aching eye, 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky !” 


Of these Mr. Stephen has said: “If there are more tender and 
exquisitely expressed lines in the language, I know not where 
to find them.” Perhaps he might have found them in Cowper's 
lines.on seeing after a long interval the portrait of his mother: 


“Oh that these lips had language ! life hath passed 
With me but roughly since I saw thee last.” 


' The Earl of Peterborough. 
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The poems in which Pope’s strength most eminently ap- 
pears are his translation of the Iliad, the Essay on Man and 
the Moral Essays, and lastly and chiefly his Satires or Imitations 
of Horace. His Homer, which did more than any of his works 
to fill his pocket and make his fame, has long since had its meas- 
ure taken. Scholars have all endorsed Bailley’s saying, “It is 
a pretty poem, but it is not Homer.” This is true. Yet those 
who are fortunate enough to be neither scholars nor critics read 
~ it still with real enjoyment, and prefer it to any of the numerous 
translations that have since Pope’s day been poured upon the 
world. 

Next to his Homer, the poem on which he bestowed most 
labor is the Essay on Man, a philosophic poem intended to jus- 
tify the ways of God to man. But the philosophy was not 
native to Pope’s own mind, did not originate from himself, but 
consisted of views and arguments which Bolingbroke borrowed 
’ from Leibnitz and supplied to Pope, and which he did into verse. 

As might be expected in a poem so manufactured, the essay ° 
is not an organic whole, does not grow from any vital centre of 
thought. It does not hang together as a mental growth from 
within, but contains many inconsistencies pieced on from with- 
out. Deism, tho Pope repudiated it, and optimism make up its 
staple and substance. Yet it is a deism which is in some places 
interchanged with pantheism, as in the well-known and eloquent 
passage beginning 

‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


The universality and immutability of the law of gravitation 
and of other physical laws is eloquently expounded, and the 
truth of the infinity of the universe and the insignificance of 
this planet and of man amid the innumerable worlds which sur- 
round him is vividly conceived and pressed into the argument. 
But in the presence of these facts there is no sense of the mys- 
. tery and awe which they have awakened in more imaginative 
and devout natures. A skilful piece of “mosaic work,” as the 
essay has been well named, can never have the impressiveness 
which even an inferior philosophic poem might have when it 
comes warm from the broodings of the poet’s own mind. Argu- 
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ment, too, even in the hands of such an artist as Pope, can never 
be made poetical. The best parts of the poem are the illustra- 
tions and rhetorical episodes with which Pope has adorned it. 
Some of his moral maxims and condensed versions of philo- 
sophic views compensate for the triteness of many of the 
thoughts and the tiresomeness of the reasoning parts. As Mr. 
Stephen has said, “If the test of poetry were the power of ex- 
pressing a theory more closely and pointedly than prose, such 
writing would take a high place. . . . His precision and firm- 
ness of touch enables him to get the greatest possible meaning 
into a narrow compass. He uses only one epithet, but it is the 
right one, and never boggles and patches, or, in his own phrase, 
‘blunders round about a meaning.’”” Take as a specimen the 
passage that precedes the well-known episode about “the poor 
Indian :” 


‘* Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state : 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know, 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
O blindness to the future! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle marked by heaven; 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst and now a world. 

Hope humbly, then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore! 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 

Man never is, but always to be, blest. 

The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.” 


This, no doubt, is all very true, and tersely and cleverly ex- 
pressed ; few writers ever lived who could express it so well. But 
somehow it fails to touch the hidden springs within us, to awaken 


those deep emotions which rise spontaneously under the touch 
of the great masters. 
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But it is in his Satires or Imitations of Horace that Pope’s 
highest faculty is seen. As long as he keeps to the general, 
describing classes of men without individualizing, we can more 
or less enjoy or even laugh at his pungent wit. As in the well- 
known passage beginning 


““Is there a parson much bemused with beer, 
A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer.” 


The satirical portraits which he draws are no doubt as bit- 
terly incisive as anything in our language; they cut to the quick. 
But cleverness and wit doing the work of malice is no pleasant 
spectacle. The famous lines on Addison are stabs with a poisoned 
rapier. In the satire on Lord Hervey, under the name of Spo- 
rus, which occurs in the same epistle to Arbuthnot, rancor quite 
outdoes itself. We turn away from the perusal more pained by 
the venom than pleased by the skill of the performer. 

On the whole it will be clear that we cannot rank highly 
Pope’s contribution either to the imaginative feeling or to the 
substantive thought of the world. It was not as a thinker, or 
in any sense as an inspired seer, but as an artist, a stylist, as it 
is sometimes called, that he still holds his place among poets. 
There is not another instance in English poetry of one who 
owes so much to his power of coining phrases and manipulating 
maxims. Whence did he learn it? The style in which he wrote 
he did not himself create; he received it from Dryden, its origi- 
nator, and carried it on to the highest perfection of which it was 
capable. Here is his own view of the matter: 


“‘We conquered France, but felt our captive’s charms ; 
Her arts victorious triumphed o’er our arms ; 
Britain to soft refinements less a foe, 

Wit grew polite and numbers learned to flow. 
Waller was smooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine. 
Tho still some traces of our rustic vein, 

And splay-foot verse, remained, and will remain. 
Late, very late, correctness grew our care, 

When the tired nation breathed from civil war. 
Exact Racine, and Corneille’s noble fire, 

Showed us that France had something to admire. 
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Not but the tragic spirit was our own, ; 
J And full in Shakespeare, fair in Otway shone: 
But Otway failed to polish or refine, 
And fluent Shakespeare scarce effaced a line ; 
E’en copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The last and greatest art, the art to blot.” 


He learnt his art from Dryden, and both Dryden and he were 
indebted to the French poets and the French critics of the time 
of Louis Quatorze. In these lines he tells in verse what he 
elsewhere tells in prose, that he consciously made “correctness 
his study and aim.” Taking up the heroic couplet as Dry- _ 
den had left it, he labored day and night to add to it condensa- 
tion, point, finish. In this process the couplet lost some of Dry- 
den’s freedom, something of 


“The long resounding march, and energy divine,” 


but it became in Pope’s hands an instrument more, firm, more 
precise of aim, more trenchant, more incisive.. As Dryden had 
done, but more systematically, Pope condensed all his meaning 
into the couplet, and has a pause at the end of each. Within 
these narrow bounds he makes point on point, piles antithesis 
on antithesis, till, while admiring the cleverness, you weary of 
the monotony. Tho an artist almost exclusively, Pope was a 
man of genius; and he proves it by this, that he bequeathed to 
literature a style of verse which he had perfected, and in which 
subsequent poets, Churchill, Johnson, Goldsmith, Cowper in his 
early poems, and Crabbe, wrought but never equalled him—a 
style of verse which dominated our poetry for nearly a century, 
and which only disappeared within recent memory in Rogers and 
Campbell. The correctness he aimed at has been well described 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen as “the quality which is gained by inces- 
sant labor guided by quick feeling, and always under the strict 
supervision of common-sense.” 

And tho the reaction came at the beginning of the new poetic 
era, when Wordsworth and Coleridge rose in rebellion and drove 
from the field both Pope’s verse and his poetic diction, yet there 
was in their as in most denunciations a measure of one-sided- 
ness, a failure to acknowledge the work which Pope had done. 
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Even Wordsworth and Coleridge were debtors to Pope, tho they 
knew it not. They, as well as all subsequent poets, have writ- 
ten more firmly, clearly, directly, because of the pattern that Pope 
set. Common-sense, no doubt, has had to stand aside somewhat, 
and no longer to be the sole arbiter in matters poetical. It has 
had to let imagination, sensibility, and many other subtle influ- 
ences have their way. But not the less the correctness, the aim 
at perfect expression, that Pope brought in and installed has 
never been abandoned, but must remain an essential element in 
all poetry that shall have a chance of lasting. 

But while trying to do justice to the mental power that lies 
embodied in Pope’s work, and which enabled him to stamp his 
own image on his country’s poetry for a full century, to most per- 
sons of modern feeling it will be more interesting to trace the 
gradual steps by which English poetry emancipated itself from 
the trammels in which Pope and his age had bound it. This re- 
turn from the court and town-life to the country, from constrained 
and artificial manners to simpler human feeling, first appears in 
Pope’s contemporary, Thomson. From town drawing-rooms 
and suburban villas he wandered away to the green fields and 
the changeful skies he had seen in boyhood. No one who reads 
the Seasons can doubt that Thomson loved the things he de- 
scribed, that he wrote with his eye upon the objects, and that 
he found refreshment to his spirit in turning to these from the 
artificialties on which the poetry of his time expended itself. 
Throughout the Seasons a sense of the beauty of nature’s out- 
ward aspects is everywhere present, even if the ‘poet never reads 
the inner spirit that lies beneath. Many facts and appearances 
of the external world are there seized which had never before 
been recorded in books. It is only when Thomson touches on 
man in such episodes as that of young Celadon and Amelia that 
the false taste of his eye appears, “the varnish,” as it has been 
called, “of a false sensibility.” (When he calls the wife of his 
friend Lyttleton “ Lucinda” for Lucy, we shrink as from a false 
note in music.) 

Another assertion of freedom we see in Thomson’s return 
to blank-verse instead of the dominant rhyming couplet. We 
may not be able to endorse the saying of a recent critic that 
“with the blank-verse of Milton and that of the present laureate 
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Thomson’s must rank as one of the chief original models of the 
metre to be found in English poetry.” Rather we should say 
that Thomson’s verse is too pompous, too cumbrous, too loaded 
with Latinisms and inversions for any such praise. It lacks the 
swiftness, the directness, the mobility, the transparency that is 
needed to render truly the shores of earth andsky. His subject 
and his feeling for it were his own and genuine. His verse and 
diction are not free from conventional jargon. The religious 
feeling which pervades the poem, tho genuine of its kind, is but 
a form of that optimistic deism which was the fashionable creed 
of his day. For better or for worse we feel it difficult to enter 
into that facile optimism which sees nothing but the benign in 
nature, and passes so easily from nature to a God of nature— 


“From seeming evil still educing good.” 


To us nature, if it has a bright side, has also a dark one, suggest- 
ing unexplained problems. It requires deeper thought than that 
of Thomson or any poet of his time to perform that which is said 
to be the essential function of the true poet— to harmonize the 
sadness of the universe.” 


“‘In yonder grave a Druid lies, 
Where slowly winds the stealing wave ; 
The year’s best sweets still duteous rise 
To deck its sylvan poet’s grave. 


“‘Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 
‘ When Thames in summer wreaths is drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest.” 


That strain is of a higher mood, something quite alien to the 
poetry of its time—a worthy prelude to the finest lyric melodies 
which this century has heard. In Collins there is none of the 
wit, the sparkle, the rhetoric of Pope’s school, but instead there 
is a heart sensitive to natural beauty, a tender human pathos, 
clothing itself-in language cultivated yet unornate, that is trem- 
ulous with an inner melody, surpassing any other music heard 
in the last century, except perhaps here and there in a stanza of 
Burns. Indeed, that seems not too much which Mr. Swinburne 
has recently said in a brief panegyric on Collins, that he was the 
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only man of his time “who had in him a note of pure lyric song, 
a pulse of inborn music, irresistible and indubitable.” 

Take the Ode on the Death of Thomson, and the Dirge 
in Cymbeline, for pathos and tender regret imaginatively and 
musically rendered; the Ode on Highland Superstitions, for 
sympathy with the wild and weird at a time when these were 
wholly unknown to English poetry; and for sensibility to what 
is finest in English landscape, the Ode to Evening, with its 
peculiar blank-verse stanza and its exquisite tone both of 
color and music,—and you have three several and distinct notes 
struck which are entirely original, wholly unlike anything else 
in last century’s poetry. For parallels to them we must go 
back to the finest touch of L’Allegro and II Penseroso, and to 
the sentiment of As You Like It and Cymbeline; or for- 
ward to whatever is finest in feeling and expression in the 
lyrics of Wordsworth or of Keats. To come upon Collins’s 
poetry in that cold and impassive age is like what you sometimes 
see—the appearance in the depth of winter of one genial spring 
day, which sets the thrushes and the sky-larks singing before the 
time. 

The names of Gray and Collins have somehow been often 
associated, tho when closely scanned the likeness disappears, 
yet on a general view they stand out in marked recoil both from 
the form and the substance of Pope’s poetry. There are three 
points of similarity marking them off from the dominant style of 
their day: 1. They are not descriptive or didactic or satirical, 
but lyrical in form and in spirit. 2. They took their subject, not 
from courtly or conventional or literary life, but either from the 
permanent affections of the heart, or if they sought for outward 
subjects, they turned to find new food for the imagination, in the 
one case in Celtic legends and superstitions, in the other case to 
the Cymbric Bards, to the Norse Eddas with their fatal sisters, 
and the deeds of Odin. 3. They have left behind the weak 
- optimism of Pope’s Essay and of the Seasons, and give true ex- 
pression to that interchange of joy and sorrow which is the truth 
of life. Indeed, the sad side with Gray perhaps too much pre- 
dominates. 

Neither of the two poets were prolific. They left but a 
small bequest, but that of fine quality. Collins because of the 
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untimely clouding of ‘his mind and his early death; Gray be- 
cause of his weak health, depressed spirits, and natural fastidi- 
ousness. In all these things they resemble each other, and are 
unlike the other poets of their day. But when we look closely 
into the texture of their verse marked differences are seen. 

While in Gray we admire the dignity and the stately march 
of his odes, we cannot but observe that their structure is artifi- 
cial rather than natural. The scholar has so carefully manipu- 
lated sentiments that originally came from the heart that the 
scholarly varnish often conceals the real feeling. His diction is 
still encumbered by not a few of the frigid classicisms of the 
time. Wordsworth in one of his prefaces has borne a little too 
hardly on the diction of Gray. Still the faults which he notes 
are no doubt there. Why, for instance, in so perfect a piece as 
the Hymn to Adversity should she be made daughter of Jove? 
The studied classicalism and the too elaborate ornamentation of 
The Bard and The Progress of Poetry, even the evidently sincere 
Ode to Adversity, leave us cold. It is only in The Elegy, per- 
haps, that the poet and the critic are so happily blended that 
the art never interferes with, only serves to heighten, the pathos 
of the natural sentiments. 

In Collins, while the scholar is present, he is kept well in the 
background, and the poet in those best pieces already named 
sings out his heart in a language at once educated and natural, 
direct and transparent, and with a fluent melody which neither 
Gray nor any other poet of the century ever attained to. So 
we see by the middle of the century the genuine singing birds 


were piping in spite of the frigid atmosphere and the prosaic 
age. , 

In the time of Gray another strain of pure human-heartedness 
crept into English poetry in the two well-known poems of Gold- 
smith. Still retaining Pope’s heroic couplet, he moulded it to 
quite other uses, passing with easy gtace from grave to gay, 
from description to natural reflection, and blending humor and 
pathos with a delicate touch peculiarly his own. For, as has 
been well said, “No one like Goldsmith knew how to be at once 
natural and exquisite, innocent and wise, a man and still a child.” 
If we wish to see what different effects can be produced by the 
same measure, we have but to compare Pope’s Windsor Forest, 
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or some of his satirical portraits, with the rural scenery of the 
Deserted Village and the pictures it gives of The Parson and 
the Village Schoolmaster. Both in Goldsmith’s way of regarding 
nature and in his feeling for the poor and despised there is 
present some touch of that sentiment of which Rousseau is the 
great representative. 

The warmer glow that came over the face of our poetry as 
the last century advanced was contemporaneous with another 
change in another region of national sentiment. I mean the re- 
ligious revival which was led by the Wesleys. We have seen 
how the deism that was in the air during the first decades of the 
century had chilled the thoughts and hearts even of men who 
were by no means deists. But this repression of the vital forces 
could not always last. Since Chistrianity first appeared on . 
earth it has remained the one great storehouse of spiritual in- 
fluence, whether men used it or not. And as from time to time 
the spiritual heart in men wakes up and cries out for more vital 
nutriment than either the market or the schools afford, it is to 
historical Christianity and its hidden powers that they return. 
So it was when the voices of Wesley and Whitefield were first 
heard in the land. It was among the lower order, indeed, that 
those fervent voices first found response. Educated society, 
the church, and the universities long ignored them. But in time 
the new influence reached even these, quickened and remoulded 
them. The poets indeed (Collins, Gray, and Goldsmith), and 
the literary men among whom they lived, paid no heed to the 
new movement, probably despised it. But the glow that revis- 
ited their poetry was but another side of the new tide of feeling 
that was rising in England—a symptom that men were begin. 
ning to desire something warmer, deeper, closer to nature and 
to the heart than what had satisfied Pope and his generation. 
For a time the two streams of poetry and revived religion flowed 
apart, and did not touch each other. But religion and poetry 
“have so much in common that the condition of one must ere 
long tell upon that of the other. When religious feeling is cold, 
poetry too will be cold. When warmth returns to the religious 
life of a people, it will soon consciously or unconsciously affect 
the poets, even those who think themselves most indifferent or 
opposed to its influence. It was, however, not till the advent 
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of Cowper that—if we except the hymns of the Wesleys—the 
new spirit visibly passed into poetry. A large part of Cowper’s 
work—not all—was a direct outcome of the teaching of Wesley 
and of those whom he influenced. How far this improved or 
injured his poetry is a matter of debate, and literary critics, who 
generally dislike evangelical religion, have not been slow to 
point out how it has “marred his view of life.” Some of the 
opinions expressed in Cowper’s poetry may be too onesidedly 
dogmatic, and dogmatism of any kind is out of place in poetry. 
But that his religion has added pathos to the passages of self- 
description, and depth and intensity to his philanthropy, few 
will doubt. What is that wings the words in which he inveighs 
against slavery but the deep feeling of the worth of every hu- 
man soul which his religion had taught him? “My feelings are 
all of the intense kind,” said Cowper; and the critic adds, “the 
Nemesis of intensity is narrowness.” May we not append asa 
corollary to this, the Nemesis of too great width is coldness and 
indifference ? 

However this may be, no one but must feel that in Cowper, 
even when he preserves the metre of Pope, much more in his 
blank-verse and in his lyrics, we have a close observation of na- 
ture both in the outward world and in man, a warmth of feeling 
and a pure unworldliness which is wholly alien to Pope, and is 
in keeping with whatever is best in the poetry of this century. 
He is, in fact, the bridge between the poetic feeling of the two 
centuries, and is more akin to Wordsworth than to Pope. 

There were other tendencies at work in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century which were at once alien to the feeling of 
Dryden and Pope, and prophetic of much which we have seen 
since. 

In 1765 appeared the first edition of Percy’s Reliques of An- 
cient English Poetry, an epoch-making book. Its appearance 
and the reception it met with showed that the thoughts of men 
had begun to revert to forms of life and a style of poetry which 
lay far back behind the days of Pope, and which had been wholly 
neglected by him and his compeers. Percy’s Collection of Bal- 
lards, too, deserves to be held in honored remembrance, if for 
nothing else, at least for this: it did more than any other book 
to stir and to mould the young imagination of Walter Scott. 
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About the same time 


“‘Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul, that perished in his pride,” 


‘was busy weaving those strange creations of his which first dis- 
tinctly announce that the great Romantic movement had begun. 
Indeed, he has been truly said to be the father of the new Ro- 
mantic school. For the faint indications of it which we have 
seen in Gray and even in Collins were not strong and pronounced 
enough to entitle either of these poets to that honor. A recent 
critic has well noted the undeniable influence of Chatterton 
upon Coleridge in his Christabel, and through Coleridge on Keats 
in his Eve of St. Agnes and Isabella; and these are but symp- 
toms of an influence which spread far wider than any individual 
poems can measure. 

There is but one more well-spring of new life to be noted 
here that came to reinvigorate our poetry before the last cen-. 
tury closed: that, I mean, which was born in the soul of Burns. 
Ever since the days of Shakespeare all our English poetry has 
been the production of educated men. The folk-lore of England, 
if there ever was much of it, had died out, and left no trace of 
itself in poetry and literature. The poets had been trained in 
the public schools and universities, or if not trained there had 
adopted their prejudices and language, despising the rhymes, 
ballads, and habits of the country people as vulgar and provin- 
cial. It was different in Scotland. The poetry of educated men 
there was imitative and second-rate. But the poetry of the peo- 
ple was original and unique. There had always been a strong 
and native undergrowth of vernacular poetry, and that of two 
kinds. One described the life and habits, the humor and drol- 
lery, of rustics as these were seen at their fairs, weddings, and 
merry-makings. Another kind gave voice to their natural joys 
and sorrows, their happiest and their saddest moods, in simple 
strains instinct with the purest essence of lyric melody. Both 
of these, his national inheritance, Burns took up and glorified in 
his descriptive poems and in his matchless songs. The Scottish 
contribution of Burns was certainly the most original and pow- 
erful which English poetry (taken in its widest sense) had re- 
ceived since the days of Milton. How far it has vitally influ- 
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enced our poetry in this century is a question which T cannot 
now discuss. One at least of the most original of English poets, 
not accustomed to own obligations to any one, has acknowledged 
that it was from Burns he learnt “to build a throne on simple 
truth.” On all hands, then, we see that before last century 
closed fresh trains of thought and sentiment had been laid in 
our poetry, which only waited the touch of a new and creative 
era to explode into the air the prosaic thought and frigid com- 
monplace which had in the time of Pope usurped the name of 
poetry. A new era of thought and impulse was at hand, which 
among its many-sided and exuberant tendencies had only this 
one common mark, that it was a recoil from everything that had 
most pleased the votaries of the so-called classical period. One 
inheritance, however, from that period has been retained by the 
best of the new poets in their best work—the correctness of 
style, the condensation, the polish, the aim at perfect expression, 
which “the disciples of the correct school” had taught them. 


_ J. C. SHarrp, - 


THE HISTORICAL PROOFS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


FOURTH ARTICLE: THE FOURTH GOSPEL THE WORK OF THE 
APOSTLE JOHN. 


USEBIUS places the Gospel of John in the catalogue of the 

“ Homologoumena”—books received without dispute by 

all Christian people.’ Its authorship had never been questioned, 
except in the solitary instance of an insignificant sect which 


. Epiphanius terms “ Alogi;”’ for there is no reason to doubt 


that these persons, who lived at Thyatira in Lydia, are the same 
to whom Irenzus refers;’ who are noticed, also, later by Philas- 
trius,* and against whom, not improbably, Hippolytus wrote. 
They were carried in their opposition to Montanism, with its 
doctrine of prophetical gifts and of the Paraclete, into an 
antipathy to both the Apocalypse and the Gospel; and their 
tendencies of thought sooner or later awakened in them a re- 
pugnance to the conception of the Logos or of the pre-existence 
of Christ as a person. Critical objections, on their part, to the 
Gospel seem to have been an after-thought, due to an antago- 
nism which had its origin in a purely subjective and dogmatic 
prejudice. Since they discarded the Apocalypse as well as the 
Gospel, and absurdly ascribed them both to Cerinthus, a con- 
temporary of John, their protest, as Zeller allows,’ affords no 
indication that any other tradition as to the authorship of the 
Gospel existed save that accepted by the church. No impor- 


‘tance, then, attaches to the dissent of this obscure party, on 


which Irenzus thinks it necessary to bestow but a few lines. 
The ancient church is united in its testimony to the genuine- 


1H. E., iti. 24, 25. 2 Ady. Her., iii. 2, 9. 
2 Her., li. 3; liv. 4. 4 Hear., 60. 
4 Theol, Fahrbb., 1345, Pp. 645, 4¢4- 
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ness of the Fourth Gospel; and whoever adopts the contrary 
opinion is bound to account for this consentaneous judgment of 
antiquity. ‘ 
The modern attack on the Johannine authorship, as far as it 
merits serious attention, may be said to have begun with the 
first essay in which Baur took up the subject. It was published 
in 1844.1 The subsequent assailants have followed more or less 
closely in his footsteps. But they have frequently forgotten the 
postulates which gave coherence and a degree of plausibility to 
his theory. At the time when he wrote, Hegelism was predomi- 
nant inGermany. On the basis of that philosophy the historical 
speculations of Baur were founded. In history, as in the devel- 
opment of mind and in the universe at large, thesis begets. 
antithesis, and both, by an inward momentum, are resolved into 
a higher unity. Christianity was treated as an example of 
evolution, passing through successive stages according to the 
method of the Hegelian logic. The church, it was affirmed, was 
at the outset Ebionitic; Christ was at first held to be only a 
human prophet filled with the Spirit. Then arose the opposite 
pole of Paulinism, leading to the conflict of the two types of 
belief, and of the followers of Peter and Paul respectively. The 
reconciliation ensued, mediated first in such writings as the 
Epistles to the Colossians and the Philippians, which it was 
denied that Paul wrote, and then in the Logos theology as pre- 
sented in the Gospel and First Epistle, falsely attributed to 
John. In point of fact this apostle wrote only the Apocalypse: 
he was a Judaizer, like the other primitive apostles. The Fourth 
Gospel followed the great Gnostic systems, and was composed 
somewhere between A.D. 160 and 170. In common with the 
Book of Acts and many other of the New Testament writings, 


' The literature of this controversy (down to 1869) is given by Prof. E. Abbot 
in the Am, ed. of Smith’s ‘‘Dict. of ‘the Bible,” art. ‘‘ John, Gospel of.” A 
complete bibliography (down to 1875), embracing about five hundred publications, 
by Mr. C. R, Gregory, is appended to the English translation of Luthardt’s work, 
**St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel” (Edinburgh, 1875). Among the later 
discussions of most value are Bishop Lightfoot’s articles (in the Contemporary 
Review, 1875-77) in review of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion;” Beyschlag’s ‘‘ Zur 
Johanneischen Frage” (1876); Godet’s ‘“‘Introduction hist. et critique” to his 


“Comm. sur L’Evang,. de S. Jean” (1876); and Prof. E. Abbot’s ‘‘ The Authorship 
- of the Fourth Gospel: the External Evidences” (1880). 
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it was a tendenz-schrift; that is, the product of theological bias 
or theory; and was composed with the intent to pacify contend- 
ing parties. It should be observed that Baur’s historical specu- 
lation was the counterpart of his metaphysics. It was a 
naturalistic view growing out of an ideal pantheism. The 
chronological position assigned to the Fourth Gospel followed 
from the assumption that Christianity was a development on 
the plane of nature. It is dangerous to pull away any of the 
stones in so compact a structure. Yet just this many of the 
later defenders of the proposition of Baur have undertaken to 
do. The metaphysical system at the foundation has been gen- 
erally given up. The date assigned to the Gospel has been 
almost universally abandoned. The force of the historical 
proofs has obliged the critics to push it back towards the begin- 
ning of the century. They have been unable, however, to find 
a point where the composition of the book could be securely © 
placed. Keim first put it between A.D. 100 and 117, but finally 
fixed it at 130. Wherever the date is set, obstacles and difficul- 
ties spring up to necessitate a change. Meantime it is fre- 
quently overlooked that this departure from Baur on the 
chronological question imperils the whole scheme of doctrinal 
development of which his view on this point formed an essential 
element, and thus shakes to the foundation the critical fabric so 
laboriously built up by the Tiibingen master. 

Moreover, the historical postulates of Baur have been proved 
to be untenable. The “tendency” theory is generally admitted 
by independent critics to have been at least a great exaggera- - 
tion. Such writers as Mangold’ and Keim,’ who are quite free 
from prejudice in a conservative direction, maintain that the 
representation in the Acts of the relation of the older apostles 
to Paul is substantially consonant with Paul’s own testimony 


in the Galatians and elsewhere, and with what is inherently 


probable. Neither John nor Peter was a Judaizer. Neither 


demanded that the Gentile converts should be circumcised. 


There was no such chasm to be bridged over as Baur assumed 
to exist. There was no such radical change required to convert 


1 Bleek’s “‘ Einl. in d. N. T.” (ed. Mangold), p. 392. 
2 * Aug dem Urchristenthum,” pp. 64-89. 
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John into a liberal-minded apostle, as Baur affirmed to be neces- 
sary. This has become evident, whether the apostle was the 
author of the Apocalypse or not. As to the New Testament 
writings, Hilgenfeld,’ probably the ablest living representative 
of the Tiibingen school, now holds that Paul wrote I. Thessalo- 
nians and Philippians, together with Philemon, in addition to 
the four great Epistles—I. and II. Corinthians, Galatians, and — 
Romans—which Baur had allowed to him. The progress is in 
the right direction towards the recognition of Colossians and 
Ephesians—which Reuss has ably defended*—and of other . 
Epistles which, more on subjective than historical grounds, have 
been called in question. But, even as the case now stands 
among the critics, the fundamental assumption of the Tiibingen 
_ school that the primitive type of Christianity was Ebionitic, 
has no tenable footing. That assumption is contradicted, as will 
appear, by the synoptical Gospels. It is contradicted by the 
Epistles of Paul, even by those which on all hands are conceded 
to be genuine. It is unreasonable to assume that he introduced 
most important elements of doctrine respecting the person of 
Christ, which the other apostles must have known that he 
taught, but against which it is not pretended that they uttered 
a lisp of dissent. In this altered state of opinion, when the pre- 
mises of Baur have been so far abandoned, and when his 
hypothesis respecting the date of the Gospel has been so vari- 
ously and essentially modified, it remains to be seen whether 
his general theory as to its authorship can longer be main- 
tained. bed 

The farther back it is found necessary to shift the date of 
the Gospel, the more menacing is the situation for the theory 
of non-apostolic authorship. Keim is not alone in the retreat 
from the old ground taken by Baur and Volckmar. Hilgenfeld 
is not disposed to deny that the Fourth Gospel was used by 
Justin, and therefore places its origin between A.D. 130 and 140. 
- Renan, after not a little vacillation, now holds that it saw the 
light in A.D. 125 or 130. Schenkel fixes on a date ten years 
earlier, A.D. 115-120, which is somewhat later than the limits 


4 ** Eial. in do Nady! pp. 230; 331) 333: 
* ““Gesch. d. heiligen Schriften d. N. T.,” i. 107, seg. 
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first assigned by Keim. When it is considered that the apostle 
John, according to the universal and well-grounded tradition of 
the ancient church, died at a very advanced age at Ephesus, 
Keim’s opinion, even his final opinion,-as to the date when the 
Gospel was in use would appear to exclude absolutely the 
_ assumption that it was a spurious work. How could a book of 
this kind be palmed off on the churches, including the church at 
Ephesus, with no longer interval between its appearance and 
the apostle’s death? To meet the exigency, Keim boldly 
affirmed that the apostle John never lived at Ephesus, and that 
the belief of the ancient church that he resided there and died 
there was all a mistake! This was to strike at the corner-stone 
of the Tiibingen historical theory, which rested on the Johannine 
authorship of the Apocalypse. Keim’s novel and adventurous 
opinion has been effectually confuted by Hilgenfeld* and 
Krenkel.* The supposition that Irenzeus confounded John the 
Apostle with another John, John the Presbyter, is next to im- 
possible. He had a perfectly distinct recollection of Polycarp, 
and of his reminiscences of the apostle. In a letter to Victor, 
bishop of Rome, Irenzus referred to the visit of Polycarp to 
that city (A.D. 155), and to the appeal which that venerable 
bishop made to the instruction which he had received from 
John and other apostles.’ If there was an error in this statement 
of Irenzus, it would have been evident at Rome, where the 
facts concerning Polycarp’s visit were remembered. It is not 
alone from Polycarp directly that Irenzeus was informed of his 
recollections of John. The story of the apostle’s meeting the 
heretic Cerinthus in the bath he had received from individuals 
to whom Polycarp had related it. Not Polycarp alone, but 
other elders also who had known John are referred to by 
Irenzeus. Polycarp was not the sole link connecting him with 
John.’ He had, moreover, before him the work of Papias, in 
which the apostle is plainly distinguished from the Presbyter of 
the same name. Keim’s hypothesis attributes to Ireneus an 


1‘ inl. ind. N. T.,” p. 394, seg. 

2 «* Der Apostel Johannes,” p. 133, seg. On this topic see also Steitz, ‘‘ Stud. u. 
Kritik.” (1868), p. 467, seg. : - 

3 Treneus (ed. Stieren), i., Fragm., iii. p. 826. 4 Adv. Her., iii. 3, 4. 

5 See PRINCETON REVIEW, March 1881, p. 195. 
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incredible misunderstanding. If he was in error in saying that 
Papias had been taught by the apostle, of which we cannot be 
certain, this circumstance will not for a moment warrant such 
an inference as Keim would deduce from it. As Renan says, 
we cannot suppose a falsehood on the part of Irenzus; but 
this, as the same writer implies, we should have to suppose if 
we hold that John did not live in Asia.’ Other witnesses besides 
Irenzus testify to the sojourn of the apostle there: Apollonius, 
an Asiatic bishop and an earlier writer;? Polycrates, himself a 
bishop of Ephesus, who was born as early as A.D. 125 ;* Clement 
of Alexandria, who relates the incident—whether it be true or 
not is immaterial in the present argument—of John’s conversion 
of the apostate youth who had become a robber.* Other early 
legends relating to the apostle imply at least the knowledge 
that he had lived at Ephesus. Justin Martyr (A.D. 140-160) 
and all others who attribute the Apocalypse to the apostle 
John virtually testify to the same fact. Keim holds that the 
author of the Gospel, whoever he was, proceeded on the suppo- 
sition that John had lived in Asia Minor; so that at least as 
early as A.D. 130 the belief must have prevailed that the apostle 
had dwelt there. The traces of the influence of John in Asia 
were distinct and permanent. There was in reality, as Lightfoot 
has shown, a later “school of John,” a class of writers coming 
after Polycarp and Papias, and including Melito of Sardis, 
Claudius Apollinaris, and Polycrates, who bear incontestable 
marks of the peculiar influence of John’s teaching.* Keim’s 
conjecture falls to the ground before these strong and multiplied 
historical proofs. 

Irenzus states that the apostle John was alive at the acces- 
sion of Trajan, A.D. 98.° With this positive assertion of one who 
was in a position to ascertain the fact agree the traditions rela- 
tive to John as an old man, to which reference has been made in 
later ecclesiastical writers. Clement’s account of the rescue of 
the outlaw-chief, and Jerome’s interesting narrative of the aged 
apostle’s method of addressing his flock,” indicate a general 


1 “Les Evangiles,” p. 425, ‘n. 2. 4 Tbid., iii, 23. 
? Eusebius, H. E., v. 18. 


5 Cont. Review, Feb. 1876, p. 471, seg. 
3 Tbid., v. 24. ee : 
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belief that his life was protracted to extreme old age. We are 
authorized by evidence which cannot be successfully impugned 
in picturing to ourselves the apostle John, near the close of the 
first century, at Ephesus, a flourishing centre of Christianity, 
surrounded by disciples whom he had trained, and who, in com- 
mon with the churches in all that district, looked up to him with 
affectionate reverence. And now, if he did not write the Gospel 
which bears his name, how did those disciples and churches 
come to believe that he did? How did all the churches in the 
second century acquire the same conviction? Many of those 
disciples of John were living at the time when the Gospel is 
admitted to have been in circulation. But nothing would be 
gained for the sceptical cause if the assumed date of its first 
appearance could be brought down to a later day. Where had 
this remarkable document lain during the long interval? What 
warfrant was there for accepting a narrative so unique, so dif- 
ferent from the first three Gospels and from the established 
tradition? Can we believe that there was nobody to ask these 
questions? Is it credible that a new history of Jesus would 
have made its way, under these circumstances, to universal 
acceptance without the least scrutiny? If spurious, very little 
inquiry would have sufficed to expose its false pretensions. The 
striking peculiarities of the Gospel, not to speak of the fact, 
which demanded explanation, of its late appearance, would have 
compelled doubt and dispute. The microscopic examination of 
particular passages in the Fathers, and the discussion of special 
points of evidence about which a contest may be raised, has 
availed of late to cover as in a mist the more comprehensive 
features of proof. The great strength of the external argument 
for the genuineness of the Gospel has seldom been justly appre- 
ciated by friend or foe. 

When we turn from these general considerations to consider 
the use of the Gospel by particular writers in the second cen- 
tury, one is struck at seeing how much of the ground which 
Baur attempted to seize has been surrendered by the ablest 
’ critics of the negative school. Keim holds that the Fourth 
Gospel was among the Gospels known to Marcion; that Justin 
Martyr derives quotations from it; that it antedated the Epis- 
tles of Barnabas and the Ignatian Epistles; and that it was used 
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as early in the extant literature of the church as were the first 
three Gospels.’ Mangold goes almost as far. He admits that 
there is no defect in the external evidente.*. What more satis- 
factory attestation is required? In the succinct review of the 
evidence which it is proposed to give here, it will be taken for 
granted that the Gospel and First Epistle are from the same 
pen. Baur and Hilgenfeld denied this; but their difference from 
one another on the question which was the primitive work and 
which the secondary is an argument for the identity of author- 
ship, an opinion which is supported as well by the strongest 
internal evidence as by the uniform tradition. 

Eusebius, in the first quarter of the fourth century, with 
much of the earliest Christian literature in his hands which is 
now lost, knew of no dispute respecting the authorship of this 
Gospel. Origen, one of the most erudite of scholars, whose birth 
from Christian parents fell within the limits of the second cen- 
tury (A.D. 185), counts it among “the only undisputed Gospels in 
the church of God under the whole heavens.”* In consonance 
with Irenzus, his contemporary, Clement of Alexandria, reports 
what he had heard from the oldest presbyters. John, he says, 
wrote a “spiritual Gospel,” being encouraged to this task by his 
friends and urged by the Spirit." The Muratorian canon gives 
with more detail a tradition of like purport. The apostle had 
been exhorted to write, it tells us, by his fellow-disciples and 
bishops. Justin Martyr has quotations which are undoubtedly 
traceable to this Gospel, and from no other source could he 
have derived his doctrine of the person of Christ... It formed 
one of the four at the basis of the Diatesseron of Tatian,* Jus- 
tin’s pupil. Theophilus, a contemporary of Tatian, who became 
bishop of Antioch A.D. 169, describes the Fourth Gospel as one 
of the Holy Scriptures, and John as guided by the Holy Spirit. 
He wrote a commentary on the Gospels, and somehow com- 
bined the four in a single work.* Athenagoras, a contemporary 
of Theophilus, speaks of Christ in terms which are obviously 


1“ Gesch. Jesu,” i. 137. > Bleek’s “ Einl. in d. N. T.” (ed. 3), p. 281, n. 
* Eusebius, H. E., vi. 25. 4 Zbid., vi. 14. 

5 See PRINCETON REVIEW, March 1881, p. 201. 

° [bid., p. 209.; Bp. Lightfoot’s art., Cont. Review, May 1877. 

7 Ad Autolycum, ii. 22: * Hieron., ‘‘ De viris.illustr.,” 25; “Epp.,” 151. 
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founded on passages in this Gospel. Another contemporary, 
Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, indirectly but manifestly im- 
plies its existence and authority. It may here be observed 
that Celsus, the most noted of the opponents of Christianity in 
the second century, resorted to the Fourth Gospel, as well as to 
the first three, to get materials for his attack.’ It was probably 
used by Hermas,‘ and traces, tho less distinct, of its use are 
not wanting in the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas.’ Polycarp, in 
addition to the inference as to his use of the Gospel which may 
be drawn with the highest degree of probability from the rela- 
tions of Irenzus to him, introduces into his own brief Epistle to 
the Philippians a passage which is found in no other book but 
the First Epistle of John.’ As to Papias, there is not the least 
evidence to disprove his acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel, 
since the silence of Eusebius on this topic affords not the 
slightest presumption that Papias made no mention of it.’ But 
Eusebius does expressly state that Papias used the First Epistle 
of John,’ this being one of the catholic Epistles the use of 
which by the early writers was a matter which it belonged to 
the plan of Eusebius to record. Irenzus cites from “elders,” 
the contemporaries of Papias, an interpretation of the words of 
Christ in John xiv. 2,’ and attributes to them an idea relative to 
the length of the Saviour’s ministry which sprang up from a mis- 
understanding of John viii. 57." These testimonies sweep over 
the century. They carry us back to the lifetime of the contem- 
poraries and pupils of John. Finally, appended to the Gospel 
itself is an endorsement emanating from those into whose hands 
it was first given (John xxi. 24). It is an independent attesta- 
tion distinct from that given by the author himself, and not to 
be distrusted without imputing to him a reduplicated, intricate 
fraud. 


1 Suppl. pro Christianis,” c. 10. 2 Chron, Pasch., pp. 13, 14. 

2 See PRINCETON REVIEW, March, 1881, p. 212. 

4 Simil., ix. 12; cf. John x. 7, 9, xiv. 6. Mand., xii. 3; cf. I. John v. 3. 

5 Keim is confident that proofs of the use of the Fourth Gospel are contained im 
the Ep. of Barnabas, But see Luthardt, p. 76; Sanday, “ Gospels i the Second 
Century,” pp. 270-273; Cunningham, ** Dissert. on the Ep. of Barnabas,’ etc., p. 60. . 

6 Ad Phil., 7. 1 See Bp. Lightfoot’s art., Cont. Review, Jan. 1875. 

$H, E., iii. 39. 9 Adv. Hear., v. 36, 2. 10 Tbid,, ii. 22, 5. 
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Let us glance now at the parties without the pale of the 
church. Tertullian distinctly implies that Marcion (A.D. 140) 
was acquainted with John’s Gospel, but cast it aside because he 
would acknowledge no other of the apostles than Paul.’ We 
have little information respecting the canon of the Montanists, 
but there is no hint that they rejected the Fourth Gospel. The 
Basilidians and the Valentinians, Gnostic sects which arose in 
the second quarter of the second century, made use of it—the 
Valentinians, Irenzeus tells us, abundant, use of it, seeking to 
bolster up their strange opinions by a perverse interpretation of 
its contents.2 Heracleon, a follower of Valentinus, wrote a com- 
mentary upon it, from which Origen quotes largely.* Tertullian 
explicitly says that Valentinus himself used all of the four | 
Gospels,‘ and Irenzeus nowhere implies the contrary. If there is 
room for a doubt whether Hippolytus derived those comments 
upon certain places in the Gospel which he quotes, from Valen- 
tinus himself or from a disciple, there is little occasion for a 
similar doubt in regard to his references to Basilides.* Basilides 
flourished under Hadrian (A.D 117-138). Valentinus came to 
Rome about A.D. 140. In the middle of the second century the 
debate between the church and the Gnostic heresiarchs was 
raging. Justin speaks in the severest terms of reprobation of 
Marcion and his followers, of the Valentinians, Basilidians, and 
the sect of Saturlinus.* Their doctrines he calls blasphemous. 
Now all of these parties, on the one hand, and the defenders of 
orthodoxy, on the other, acknowledge in common the Fourth 
Gospel. The Gnostics did not question its apostolic authorship, 
but resorted to artificial interpretation of its contents; and the 
church teachers had no heavier task than to expose the fantas- 
tic character of their exegesis. The beginnings of the great 
controversy are as early as the Apocalypse, the Pastoral Epis- 


1 Adv. Marcion, iv. 3; cf.c. 2. ‘De Carne Christi” cig. 
* Adv. Her., iii. rz, 7. 


®* For Origen’s references, see Grabe’s ‘‘ Spicilegium,” vol. ii., or Stieren’s ed. 
of Irenzus, i. 938-971. 
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tles, and the Epistle to the Colossians. How and when could 
this Gospel, if it be spurious, have been brought in, have secured 
universal acceptance among the belligerent parties, and been 
adopted as an authority by both? Who could have had the 
intellectual skill requisite to frame a book of such a character 
as to obtain this honor and deference from the champions of 
antagonistic types of doctrine? If the work was known to 
emanate from an apostle, no explanation is required, since the 
Gnostics, Marcion excepted, did not profess to reject the 
authority of the apostles. If it was a forged composition, first 
appearing decades of years after the death of John, its recep- 
tion by orthodox and heretic alike must remain an unsolved 


. enigma. 


Leaving the external proofs, we turn to the internal evidence. 
Here we meet at once the standing objection that the catholic 
tone of the author, and in particular his method of speaking of 
“the Jews” as an alien body, are inconsistent with the character 
and position of John. The reader must bear in mind, however, 
that John was never the Judaizer whom the Tibingen critics 
have painted him, but was the apostle who gave the right hand 
of fellowship to the apostle to the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 9g). He is 
not writing at the early day when the Jewish Christians kept up 
the legal observances in the temple and hoped for a vast influx 
of converts from their countrymen. The temple lay in ruins. 
The full meaning of the Master, when he said, “In this place is 
One greater than the temple” (Matt. xii. 6), had become appa- 
rent to his disciples from the lessons of Providence and the 
teaching of the Spirit. The rejection of Jesus the Messiah by 
the bulk of the Jews, which long before filled the apostle Paul 
with grief, was now a fact beyond all question. The Jewish 
antagonism to the church had broken forth, as the Jewish war 
approached, in acts of violence. At,an earlier day persecution 
of the Jewish Christians is referred to by Paul (I. Thess. ii. 14), 
and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (x. 32-35). In the year 44, 


- Herod Aprippa L.,a rigid Jew, had seized and killed John’s own 


brother James. About a score of years later—Hegesippus 
places the event just before the siege of Jerusalem by Vespa- 
sian—even James the ‘Just, the brother of Jesus, who had 
been least of all offensive to Jewish zealots for the old ritual, 
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was stoned to death by the fanatical populace and their leaders. . 
Concurrent proofs justify the conclusion that, on the breaking 
out of the war with the Romans, not only John, but a company 
of disciples including in their number one or more of the other 
apostles, went to Asia. There at Ephesus, in the midst of the 
Gentile churches, the apostle John continued for many years. 
He must have been an impassive spectator indeed not to have 
read the import of the events which made the true significance 
of Christianity and the position which belonged to it in relation 
to the Old Testament religion and people as clear as noonday. 
His must have been a sluggish mind indeed if, even indepen- 
dently of supernatural aid, the teaching of Jesus respecting the 
spiritual and catholic nature of religion and of his kingdom 
had not been brought with new vividness to his recollection, and 
its contents more clearly apprehended in the light of the revolu- 
tion which had subverted the Jewish sanctuary and state, and of 
the malignant, persevering hostility which had sent him and his 
fellow-disciples as outcasts into the bosom of the churches 
which Paul had planted among the heathen. What is the atti- 
tude of this Gospel towards the religion and the people of the 
old Covenant? If mention is made of “the Jews,” the same 
phrase is on the lips of Paul,’ whose ardent love to his country- 
men is plain to all his readers. The author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel is a reverent believer in Moses and the prophets (iv. 22, 
xX. 35, 1.47). It is from his report that we are made acquainted 
with the pregnant words of Jesus, “Salvation is of the Jews” 
(iv. 22). He is represented as having come to “his own” (i. 11): 
the Jews were “his own” in a peculiar sense. Their refusal to 
receive him is to the author’s mind an event full of pathos. If 
the ecclesiastical tradition respecting the date of the Gospel and 
the place and circumstances of its composition is accepted, there 
is nothing in the tone of the author in the least incongruous 
with the belief that he was John the Apostle. 

The Tiibingen school have insisted that John could not have 
written both the Apocalypse and the Gospel. It is true that 
the differences in style, and in the style of thought, between 
these two books are such that both could hardly have been 
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written at the same time or from the same mood of feeling. 
But that it is impossible for an author who, under the influence 
of the emotions roused in him by Jewish and heathen persecu- 
tions, in the mood of prophetic exaltation, wrote the Revela- 
tion, to compose works like the Gospel and First Epistle twenty 
or thirty years after, under entirely altered conditions of out- 
ward and inward experience, is more than can be safely affirmed. 
The Tiibingen critics have themselves pointed out marked re- 
semblances between the Gospel and the Apocalypse. Baur 
styled the Gospel a spiritualized (vergeistigte) Apocalypse. It 
is remarkable that in the Revelation Christ is called “ the Word- 
[Logos] of God” (Rev. xix. 13). Those who are disposed to 
accept the dilemma of the Tiibingen school as justified are 
bound in candor to admit that the evidence which connects 
John with the Gospel is decidedly stronger than that of his 
writing the Apocalypse. This is the fact as regards even the 
external proofs. The book of Revelation was not embraced in 
the Peshito, the ancient Syriac version. 

Another objection to the Johannine authorship is ane alleged 
indebtedness of the author of the Gospel to Philo for the con- 
ception of the Logos, or Word, which stands at the beginning of 
the book as a designation of Christ in his state of pre-existence. 
The first remark to be made in answer to this allegation is that 
the idea of the Logos, and the doctrine associated with it, in the 
Gospel, are utterly at variance with the system of Alexandrian- 
Jewish philosophy of which Philo is the leading representative. 
In the Gospel the Logos is personal. In Philo the Logos is pre- 
dominantly the self-revealing potence of the hidden, ineffable 
Deity. If,as Zeller holds,’ the Logos is ever thought of by Philo 
as a real hypostasis, the passages having this import stand opposed 
to the current of his teaching. Many of the soundest expositors 
of Philo do not concur in the opinion of Zeller that the Logos 
in his writings is ever conceived of as truly personal.” Again, 
the notion of the Logos in Philo is usually the Platonic idea of 
“reason.” It is this idea which he more commonly connects 
with the term, and not the Old Testament conception of the 


1 <«Gesch, d. Graech. Phil.,” iii. 2, p. 329. 
2 See Dorner, ‘‘ Entwicklungsgesch. d. Lehr. von d. Pers. Christ.,” i. 19, 23, seg. 
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Word; whereas in the Gospel the Platonic conception is utterly 
absent. Once more—and this is the most important considera- 
tion—the cardinal thought of the prologue of the Gospel, that of 
the Incarnation of the Logos, is’in direct antagonism to the 
fundamental philosophy of Philo. His system is dualistic. 
Matter in his view is utterly alien to the Deity. Nothing can be 
more repugnant to the system of Philo than the declaration that 
“the Logos became flesh” (i. 14). The Judaic Gnosticism, 
which denied the Incarnation as anything more than an appear- 
ance, or temporary connection of the divine Christ with the 
man Jesus, was the legitimate and actual offspring of the Philo- 
nian speculation. It was Cerinthus, who probably began his 
career at Alexandria, against whom, according to the declara- 
tion of Irenzus, John wrote. Cerinthus carried out the dualistic 
theory, and taught that the heavenly Christ joined himself to 
Jesus at his baptism and forsook him at the passion. The 
theology of the Gospel and First Epistle, so far from being bor- 
rowed from Philo, is repugnant to his essential doctrine and to 
the heretical scheme based on it. Finally, even the phraseology 
of John can be accounted for by supposing it drawn mainly, 
and perhaps exclusively, from the Old Testament. The pro- 
logue makes it evident that he had in mind the narrative of the 
creation by the word of God, in Genesis. The “word” of God 
is said, in the Old Testament, to have come to the prophets, 
revealing his attributes and will. In the Psalms and in Isaiah 
the “word” is personified, and divine attributes and works are 
attributed to it.’ From these sources the evangelist may have 
taken up the term which struck him as most fit to designate the 
personal Revealer of God, whose incarnation and life in the 
flesh he was about to describe. Whether the choice of this 
term by the author of the Gospel is to be accounted for wholly 
in this way, from its Old Testament use, as Weiss thinks, or 
whether discussions about the Logos which were fomented by 
Alexandrian speculation may have likewise influenced him in 
his selection of phraseology, are questions into which we do not 
here enter. At all events, the term “ Logos” was found by him 


MIs. i. q-11; cf. Is. ii. Q. 
. ” Ps. xxiii. 6, evii. 20, cxlvii. 15; Is. iv. IO, seq. 
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to be a proper vehicle for expressing that idea of Christ which 
his own testimony and the impression made by his life had 
stamped upon the disciple’s mind. Could it be proved that the 
source of this term was Alexandrian, the apostle’s definition of 
it was none the less a reversal or rectification of the Alexandrian 
idea connected with it. Philo’s philosophy, it should not be 
forgotten, was not all his own creation. It had its roots in 
prior, widely diffused Judaic speculation. In the reports of the 
teaching of Christ in the Fourth Gospel the term Logos nowhere 
appears. It is clear that the author merely sums up, in the pro- 
logue, in language of his own, the instruction which Christ had 
given concerning himself. 

_ The author of the Gospel was a Jew, and a Palestinian. The 
strong Hebraic coloring of his style is acknowleded by Keim,’ 
as well as affirmed by Ewald.° The principal conceptions, as 
“life,” “light,” “truth,” are drawn from the circle of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The authority of the Old Testament, the in- 
spiration of Moses and the prophets, are assumed.‘ With the 
characteristic elements of the Messianic expectation the author 
is familiar. The same is true of Jewish opinions and customs 
generally. Witness his acquaintance with the prejudice against 


1 Dr. E. A. Abbot (in the art. ‘‘Gospels,” Enc. Brit., vol. x.) traces various 
passages in John to Philo. But why go so far when the Old Testament furnishes 
_ abundant materials suggestive of the imagery which is contained in every passage 

’ which Dr. Abbot refers to? The evangelist’s account of the visit of the Samaritan 
woman to the well (ch. iv.) is said to remind us of Philo’s contrast between Hagar 
at the well and Rebecca (‘‘ Posterity of Cain,” xli.). Why, then, does the evan- 
gelist make the woman carry a pitcher, like Rebecca, while in Philo one point of 
the contrast is that she carries a ‘‘leathern bag’? The reader who will consult 
an English concordance, under the words ‘‘ well,” ‘‘ wells,” ‘‘ water,” ‘‘ waters,” 
‘‘living water,” ‘‘ fountain,” ‘‘ fountains,” ‘‘ drunk,” will see how much closer the 
parallels are between John iv, and the Old Testament than between that chapter 
and Philo. For example, for ‘‘ wells of salvation,” see Is. xii. 3; compare Prov. 
x. II, xvi. 22, xviii. 4. For ‘‘fountain of living water,” see Jer. ii. 13; compare 
Is. lviii. 11, Jer. xvii. 13, Cant. iv. 15. See also Rev. xxi. 6, which will not be 
attributed to Philo. ‘‘ Ye drink, but ye are not filled with drink” (Hag. i. 6). As 
for the figurative use of “ bread,” the suggestions in the Old Testament are 
numerous. For the expression ‘‘ bread of heaven,” see Ps. cv. 40; compare Ps. 
Ixxviii. 20, 15, 16. i 

2 ** Gesch. Jesu,” i. 116. 3 «Johann. Schriften, i, 44, seq. Z 

4x. 35, v. 46, i. 45, iii. 14, vi. 32, vii. 37, viii. 56, xv. 25, xii. 14 seg., xii. 37 
$éq., XiX. 23 seg., Xix. 28, 35, 360, 37, XX. 31. 
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conversing with women (iv. 27), with the mutual hatred of Jews 
and Samaritans (iv. 9), with the opinion that deformity or suf. 
fering implies sin (ix. 2). He is intimately conversant with 
Jewish observances, as is seen in what he says of the “last day 
of the feast” (vii. 37)—the day added to the original seven, the 
wedding at Cana, the burial of Lazarus.’ The allusions to the 
geography of the Holy Land are those of one personally con- 
versant with the places. Of the Sea of Galilee, the passage 
across, and the paths on its shores, he has an accurate recollec- 
tion. Respecting the topography at the opening of ch. iv., 
Renan remarks that it could emanate only from one who had 
often passed into the valley of Sychem.* He has in his mind 
the image of the Pavement, or platform on which Pilate’s chair 
was placed, with its Hebrew name, Gabbatha (xix. 13). 

We have now to consider the relation of the Fourth Gospel 
to the other three. Here the same phenomena which persuade 
some that the Fourth Gospel is:spurious convince others that it 
is genuine. The longer ministry of Jesus—extending to at least 
two and a half, and probably to three and a half, years—and his 
extended labors in Judea are obvious peculiarities of the fourth 
evangelist. But his representation of the life and ministry of 
Christ, altho independent, is not contradictory to that of the 
synoptists. The “country” of Jesus, it is to be observed, is 
still Galilee; for this is the right interpretation of John iv. 44. 
Luke, in the long passage relating to the last journey of Jesus 
to Jerusalem (ix. 51—xviii. 14), brings together matter a portion 
of which appears to belong in connection with the ministry in 
Judea. Independently of such particulars as the relation of 
Christ to the family of Mary and Martha, the lament of Jesus 
over Jerusalem (Luke xiii. 34, seg.; Matt. xxiii. 37, seg.) admits 
of no tolerable explanation except on the supposition that he 
had frequently taught there. “How often” must have meant 
more than the efforts of a few days. The apostrophe plainly 
refers to the city, not to the Jewish people as a whole, to whom 
Baur would arbitrarily apply it. In Luke, the verse immediately 
before reads, “For it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 


1 Cf. Westcott, “Comm. on St. John’s Gospel,” p. vi. 
* “Vie de Jésus” (ed, 13), P. 493. 
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Ferusalem.”* This passage establishes, on the authority of the 
synoptists, beyond the reach of doubt or cavil, the longer 
Judean ministry of Jesus, and thus confirms the testimony of 
the Fourth Gospel in this essential particular. Luke (vi. I) 
distinctly implies the intervention of at least one Passover be- 
tween the beginning and the close of his public life. Who can 
avoid seeing that the profound impression made by Jesus is 
far better accounted for if we accept the chronology of the 
Fourth Gospel than if we conceive his ministry limited to about 
atwelvemonth? The truth appears to be that in the early oral 
narration of the life and teaching of Christ, perhaps for the 
reason that his labors in Jerusalem and the neighborhood were 
more familiar to the Christians there, the Galilean ministry was 
chiefly described. The matter was massed under the three gen- 
eral heads of his baptism and intercourse with John the Bap- 
tist, his work in Galilee, and the visit to Jerusalem at the 
' Passover when he was crucified. If the author of the Fourth 
Gospel was a non-apostolic writer of the second century, no 
satisfactory reason can be conjectured for his deliberate depar- 
ture from the apparent chronology of the received authorities. 
He might easily have brought Jesus into conflict with Phari- 
sees more frequently elsewhere than in Judea. He might have 
invented visits intermediate between the two Passovers. If, as 
is alleged, he was of an anti-Judaic spirit, why should he thus 
cling to the Passovers? Why should he present a chronological 
scheme which could only tend to provoke suspicion and expose 
him to contradiction and detection? The writer, whoever he 
was, was evidently acquainted with one, if not all, of the earlier 
Gospels.? Why did he not set his new portrait into the old 
frame? The most reasonable hypothesis certainly is that he 
was conversant with the facts, and was possessed of a conscious 
and acknowledged authority which excluded from his mind all 
fear of contradiction. 

The alleged discrepancy between the Fourth Gospel and the 
synoptists respecting the day of the month when Christ was 
crucified has been urged as an argument both by those who 


1 For Strauss’s abortive attempt to escape from the only rational interpretation 
of the Saviour’s lament, see ‘‘ The Supernat. Origin of Christ.,” p. 100, seg. 
2 See John iii. 24. 
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advocate and those who oppose the Johannine authorship. Was 
that Friday the 14th or the 15th of Nisan? And was the Last 
Supper at the usual time of the Passover meal, or on the even- 
ing before? It is held by many scholars that there is here a 
discrepancy between the fourth evangelist and the other Gos- 
pels; that he, unlike them, makes the Last Supper to have 
occurred on the evening before the day on which the Passover 
lamb was killed and eaten, and the crucifixion on the morning 
following. Bleek, Neander, and numerous others, admitting the 
discrepancy, bring forward considerations to prove the superior 
accuracy of the Fourth Gospel in this particular, some of which 
are drawn from incidental,observations in the Synopists them- 
selves. The Tiibingen school insisted on the opposite inference. 
They have contended that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
purposely misdated these events in order to make the cruci- 
fixion synchronize with the slaying of the Paschal lamb, his. 
intent being to convey the idea that the Passover is supplanted 
by the offering of Christ, “the Lamb of God.” 

The renewed examination of the Gospels has led .me more 
and more to doubt whether the fourth evangelist really differs 
from the synoptists as they are ordinarily understood.’ I cannot 
but think that the more conservative critics, as Meyer, Weiss, 
Westcott, Ellicott, have asserted with an unwarranted degree of 
confidence the interpretation of John which places the Last 
Supper on the day prior to that of the Paschal meal. It is still a 
very doubtful question of exegesis. On the supposition, how- 
ever, that the discrepancy really exists, there is no just ground 
for the conclusion unfavorable to the accuracy of the Fourth 
Gospel. The motive assigned by the Tiibingen school for the 
alleged falsification of the date is totally insufficient. In the 
first place, if the author of the Gospel had wished to represent 
Christ as the antitype of the Paschal lamb, he had no need to 
alter the chronology for this end. Christ is termed by Paul 
“our Passover” (I. Cor. v. 7). In the second place, it is not 


? That John is in harmony with the synoptists on this point has been main- 
tained by Dr. E. Robinson, Wieseler, Tholuck, Norton, and others; also, more 
recently, by Keil, ‘‘Comm. u. das Evangel. d. Matt.,” pp. 513-528; Lutharat, | 


i Comm. u. das Evangel. Johann.;” McLellan, ‘The New Testament,” etc., vol. 
1. PP. 473-494. 
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even certain that the evangelist designs thus to represent Christ. 
It is quite as likely that the appellation “ Lamb of God” was 
taken from Is. liii. 7 as from Ex. xxix. 38, seg. It is more proba- 
ble that the passage quoted by the evangelist, “A bone of him 
shall not be broken” (xix. 36), was taken from Ps. xxxiv. 20 
than from the law relative to the Paschal offering (Ex. xii. 46, 
Numb. ix. 2)... On any reasonable view of the case, had the 
evangelist thought that the minute identification of Jesus with 
the Paschal lamb was of so vital consequence that he must 
needs run the risk of devising a false chronology in contradic- 
tion to the received Gospels, he would surely have made the 
parallelism much more obvious. He would have gone farther 
than merely to insinuate it. How could he have considered it 
essential that Christ, as the antitype of the Passover lamb, 
should die on the 14th of Nisan when, according to the theory 
of the Tiibingen critics, it was known to him that he did not? 
The Quartodeciman observance in Asia Minor is a topic 
- closely connected with the foregoing. That was on the 14th 
of Nisan; but what did it commemorate? Many scholars have 
thought that it was the crucifixion of Jesus. If this be so, it is 
a direct argument for the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 
which would make the crucifixion on the morning of the day 
when the lamb was killed and eaten, and at the same time con- 
firms the evangelist’s accuracy on this point. But since the able 
essay of Schiirer, his opinion, which corresponds with that 
formerly defended by Bleek and Gieseler, has gained ground, 
that the Quartodeciman Supper on the evening of the 14th of 
Nisan was primarily the Jewish Passover, kept at the usual 
time, but transformed into a Christian festival. John found the 
festival in being when he came to Asia Minor, and may well 
have left it to stand, “whether he regarded the 13th or the 14th 
as the day of the Last Supper.”* It is certain that the de- 
fenders of the Quartodeciman practice in Asia found nothing in 
the Fourth Gospel to clash with their views. Polycrates, bishop 
. of Ephesus towards the end of the second century, pointed 


1 See Hutton’s thoughtful essay on John’s Gospel (‘‘ Essays,” vol. i. p. 195). 

2 Zeitschr. fiir hist. Theol., 1870, pp. 182-284. Foran exposition of the view 
of Weitzel and Steitz that the Quartodecimans commemorated the crucifixion, see 
‘The Supernatural Origin of Christianity” (3d ed.), p. 584, seg. 
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back to the example of John, “ who leaned on the bosom of the 
Saviour.” It appears quite astonishing that a Gospel should 
have been forged in opposition to the tenet of the Quartodeci- 
mans, but treating the matter so obscurely that their leaders 
failed to discover in it any condemnation of their custom. It is 
not agreed what precise position on the Paschal controversy 
was taken by Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, the successor, 
and it may be the next successor, of Papias, in the second 
century. But this is known, that he recognized the Fourth 
Gospel and made his appeal to it. We may dismiss the Quarto- 
deciman discussion as affording, even in the view of such oppo- 
nents of the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel as Schiirer, no 
argument in favor of their opinion on this subject. 

Were there space to compare various features in the history 
which are common to the synoptists and the Fourth Gospel, we 
should find the statements of the latter worthy of credit. If we 
are obliged to choose between the first and the last Passover as 
the probable date of the driving of the money-changers from the 
temple, the probability is decidedly in favor of the date assigned 
by the fourth evangelist. Then John the Baptist was fresh in 
the recollection of the people. As another example may be 
mentioned the account given in John of the temporary connec- 
tion of several of the disciples of Jesus with him immediately 
after his baptism; a circumstance which explains what would 
otherwise be difficult to understand, their instant obedience to 
his call to forsake their occupations and enter into a permanent 
connection with him. 

The next topic to be considered. is the discourses of Christ 
as given in the Fourth Gospel, considered in themselves and in 
relation to the reports of his teaching by the synoptists. The 
ordinary effect of oral repetition is to single out the salient 
points of a narrative, to sift it of a portion of its details, and to 
preserve or impart a certain terseness and home-bred vigor to the 
diction. ~These traits frequently appear in the first three Gos- 
pels. The Fourth Gospel is made up of personal recollections, in 
a style marked by the individuality of the author, and charged 
throughout with emotion. The discourses are in the same style 
of expression as the narrative portions of the Gospel as and the 
First Epistle. No doubt it must be assumed that the teaching 
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of Jesus was heard, assimilated, and reproduced mainly in the 
author's own phraseology. This supposition is perfectly con- 
sistent with the essential faithfulness of his recollection. Let 
an ardent and sympathetic pupil listen to a public discourse of a 
teacher. Suppose him to undertake afterwards to relate in a 
condensed way what was said, for the information of another. 
It will be natural for him to cast what he will convey to his 
auditor, in part and perhaps altogether, in his own phraseology, 
and even almost unconsciously to mingle an explanatory element 
to aid the comprehension of the listener. It is the teacher who 
forms the pupil. The essential conceptions of the teacher become, 
so to speak, the staple of his habitual thoughts. The ideas and 
the spirit of the instructor are more effectually, they are, it 
might be added, more truly, transmitted by this method to other 
minds than might otherwise be possible, unless perchance a ver- 
batim report of his discourses could be presented. It is one proof 
of the genuineness of the Gospel, and of the essential correct- 
' ness of the relation given of the discourses, that the author is 
so filled with the spirit of his Master’s teaching, so absorbed in 
the substance of it, that, here and there, he insensibly passes 
from the Master’s words into reflections of his own without dis- 
tinctly marking the point of transition. Incidentally there occur 
undesigned tokens of the fidelity of the evangelist’s memory. 
One of the most striking instances is the introduction of the 
words, “ Arise, let us go hence” (John xiv. 31), which are not 
explained, but which imply a change of place—perhaps a leaving 
of the table to go forth towards the garden. Had they formed 
a part of a fictitious narrative, it is impossible to suppose that 
they would not have been connected with a statement of what 
the action was that is implied in them. 

Who can doubt that Jesus said much more, and, especially in 
converse with his disciples, spoke in more continuous discourse, 
than the synoptists relate? They preserve, for example, but a 
few sentences which were uttered on the occasion of the Last 
Supper. Yet he sat with the disciples the greater part of the 
night. Here, again, the peculiarity of the oral tradition, in con- 
trast with the full narrative of a person who draws from the 
store of his own recollections, is manifest. As regards the 
Saviour’s manner of teaching, there are striking resemblances 
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between the discourses in John and his method of instruction 
‘as described in the synoptical Gospels. It is said that in John 
he makes use of symbols, as in the connecting of physical blind- 
ness with spiritual (ix. 39-41). But how does this differ from such 
a saying as, “Let the dead bury their dead”? (Matt. viii. 22.) It 
is said that in John his figures are frequently misunderstood by 
his disciples. But in the synoptists we have such statements as, 
“ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees” (Matt. 
xvi. 11), which the disciples failed to comprehend ; and, “ He that 
hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one” (Luke xxii. 
36), which the disciples misunderstood and which Jesus did not 
stop to explain. Such an illustration as that of the good shep- 
herd (ch. x.) belongs to the same method of teaching which 
dictated the parables recorded in the first three Gospels. The 
close examination of the two authorities, John and the synop- 
tists, brings to light numerous resemblances in the modes in 
which the religious thoughts of Christ are set forth, such as 
might not attract the attention of a cursory reader.’ 


1Qn this topic, see Luthardt, ‘‘ Der Johann. Ursprung,” etc., p. 185, seg., or _ 
Godet, ‘‘Comm.,” etc., p. 189, seg.; also Westcott, ‘‘Comm. on St. John’s Gos- 
pel” (Am. ed.), p. Ixxxii, sey. Among the passages are John ii. 19 (‘‘ Destroy 
this temple,” etc.) = Matt. xxvi. 61, xxvii. go, Mark xiv. 58, xv. 29; John 
iv. 44 (‘‘A prophet hath no honor,” etc.) = Matt. xiii. 57, Mark vi. 4, Luke 
iv. 24; John v. 8 (‘‘ Rise, take up thy bed,” etc.) = Matt. ix. 5 seg., Mark ii. 9, 
Luke v. 24; John vi. 20 = Matt. xiv. 27, Mark vi. 50, John vi. 35 = Matt. v. 6, 
Luke vi. 21; John vi. 46 = Matt. xi. 27, Luke x. 21 seg.; John xii. 7 = Matt. 
xxvi. 12, Mark xiv. 8; John xii. 8 = Matt. xxvi. 11, Mark xiv. 7; John xii. 25 
(‘‘ He that loveth his life,” etc.) = Matt. x. 39, xvi. 25, Mark viii. 35, Luke ix. 24; 
John xii. 27 (‘‘ Now is my soul troubled”) = Matt. xxvi. 28, Mark xiv. 34 seg.; 
John xiii. 3 (‘knowing that the Father had given all things into his hands”) = 
Matt. xi. 27, Luke x. 21 seg.» John xiii. 16 = Matt. x. 24, Luke vi. 40; John xiii. 20 
= Matt. x. qo, Luke x. 16; John xiii, 2t = Matt. xxvi. 21, Mark xiv. 18; John 
xiii. 38 = Matt. xxvi. 34, Mark xiv. 30, Luke xxii. 34; John xiv. 18 = Matt. 
xxviii, 20; John xv. 20 = Matt. x. 25; John xv. 21 = Matt. x. 22; John xvi. 32 = 
Matt. xxvi. 31, Mark xiv. 27; John xvii. 2 = Matt. xxviii. 18; John xviii. 11 = 
Matt. xxvi. 52; John xviii. 11 = Matt. xxvi. 39, Mark xiv. 36, Luke xxii. 41; John 
Xvili. 20 = Matt. xxvi. 55; John xviii. = Matt. xxvii. It; Johny xx, 23) = Matt. 
xvi. Ig and viii. 18. The terms ‘‘life” and ‘eternal life’ are found in Matthew, 
and are even interchanged with ‘kingdom of heaven.” Compare Matt. xviii. 3 
with vs. 8; xix. 17 with vs. 23; xxv. 34 with vs. 46; ix. 45 with vs. 47. These 
resemblances to the synoptists are wholly inartificial. Professor Holtzmann’s 
attempt to show that words and phrases are culled from the synoptists by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, and put together in a kind of mosaic, is a failure. 
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As regards theology, there are traces in the synoptists of the 
same vein of teaching which is so prominent in the Fourth Gos- 
pel. The memorable passage in Matt. xi. 27, “ No man knoweth 
the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father 
save the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him,” is in 
content and style coincident with what we find in John. It isa 
specimen of that sort of teaching respecting himself and his 
relation to God which we have good reason to expect that Christ 
would impart to his followers. Is it probable that he would 
have left them in the dark on those questions in regard to which 
they must inevitably have craved instruction, and which form so 
large a portion of the teaching in John? The institution of the 
Lord’s Supper as it is recorded by the synoptists implies that 
instruction respecting his person and concerning the spiritual 
reception of himself—such teaching as is given in John vi.—had 
been imparted to his disciples. Else how could his words at 
the Last Supper have been otherwise than strange and unintel- 
ligible to them? The conception of his person in the synoptical 
Gospels is at bottom the same as in the Fourth. In them he 
stands forth as the supreme lawgiver, as we see in the Sermon 
on the Mount. He is distinguished from the prophets and is 
exalted above them. He is at last to judge the world. The 
particular point that is found in John, in distinction from the 
other Gospels, is the explicit doctrine of his pre-existence. 
This doctrine, together with that of his relation to the creation, 
has its equivalent in the writings of the apostle Paul (I. Cor. 
viii. 6; II. Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 6), a circumstance, as was re- 
marked above, which tends strongly to prove that it entered 
into the testimony of Jesus respecting himself, and thus goes 
to corroborate the evidence of the same fact, afforded in John. 

In the Christian literature of the second century there is no 
book which approaches in power the Fourth Gospel. Every- 
thing is on a lower level. When we take up the works of the ' 
sub-apostolic age, we are conscious of an abrupt descent from 


The inference finds no warrant in the data brought forward to sustain it. The 
Fourth Gospel is as far as possible from being a mechanical composite of scraps 
of phraseology gathered from other sources. It has a homogeneousness, a, con 
tinuity, a life, which never could have belonged to it had it been composed in the 


artificial way supposed, 
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the high plane of the apostolic writings. The apostolic fathers © 
are marked by a languor which infuses languor into the reader. 
Even the Epistle of Polycarp, altho not wanting in good sense 
and good feeling, is not an exception. The Epistle of Clement 
of Rome, compared with the New Testament writers, is feeble. 
Unless for the purpose of scholarly investigation, who cares to 
peruse the allegories of Hermas? The anonymous Epistle to 
Diognetus, which is generally thought to be as early as A.D. 150, 
stands alone in that era as a really spirited composition. . This 
is a discourse or terse appeal addressed to an individual; but, 
notwithstanding its rhetorical vigor, it cannot be compared for 
a moment in religious depth with the Fourth Gospel. The 
writings of that day, Justin included, are echoes of the inspired 
works of the preceding age. How can a book of the tran- 
scendent power of this Gospel be referred to the period of 
decadence? It has commanded the reverent sympathy of the 
ablest minds. It has captivated millions of hearts, and has held 
its throne, age after age, in the households of the Christian 
nations, amid all the fluctuations of culture and civilization. To 
think that such a writer—an unknown writer, too—sprang up, 
like a flower of perennial beauty, in the barren waste of post- 
apostolic authorship, is to suppose an anachronism. 

Strongly marked as is the type of doctrine in the writings of 
John, its identity in essential features with the theology of Paul 
is an impressive fact. John teaches that “life” begins here, in 
the knowledge of God and of his Son (John iii. 36; I. John v. 12). 
Life inseparable from fellowship with Christ is the truth on 
which all stress is laid. Judgment is here: the Gospel does its 
own work of separation by testing and revealing the affinities of 
the heart. Yet the objective, atoning work of Christ is not 
ignored; nor is the Resurrection and the final awards (John 
ili. 14, 15; I. John i. 7, ii. 2; John v. 28, 29). Paul connects the 
breaking down of the wall of separation between Jew and Gen- 
tile with the death of Christ (Gal. iii. 13, 14). In remarkable 
harmony with this conception are the words of Jesus when it was 
told him (John xii. 20, seq.) that Greeks who had come up to the 
Passover desired to see him. It was a sign to him that his hour 
had come. The corn of wheat, in order not “to abide alone,” 
but that it might bear fruit, must “ fall into the ground and die.” 
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If the Fourth Gospel is a fiction, what account can be given 
of the motives and aims of the author? The only theory on 
this subject which is entitled to notice is that of Baur. He 
supposes the author to have been a Gnostic, having a certain 
idea of the Logos, believing in the identity of the historic Jesus 
with the Logos, and undertaking to exhibit this identity in a 
fictitious narrative of a symbolic character. The book is writ- 
ten, then, with a definite purpose. The historic material, which 
is mainly imaginary, is simply the vehicle for conveying the 
author’s speculation or intuition of the divine Logos. The dis- 
tinction between “light” and “darkness,” it is affirmed, is an 
absolute metaphysical antagonism. The principle of darkness 
is embodied in the Jews; and the development of their unbelief 
is carried through successive stages corresponding to the in- 
creasing manifestation of Christ or the Logos, which provokes 
it. Outward events, especially miracles, are merely a sensuous 
counterpart of “the idea’—a kind of staging, put up to be 
pulled down again. One aim, we are told, is to exhibit the nul-. 
lity of a faith which rests on miracles. They are not only a 
crutch to be thrown away; they are a crutch fabricated by 
fancy. 

On this theory, what notion shall we have of the mental 
state of the author? We are assured that he is a very earnest 
man; that he identifies himself with John in spirit and feeling; 
that he writes as he feels that John would if he were alive. He 
is immersed and lost in a series of imaginative intuitions and 
pictures (Anschauungen und Bilder) of the grandest and most 
significant character. In the course of his work on this Gospel, 
Baur not unfrequently intimates that the author hardly distin- 
guished fiction from fact in his own mind. He lost himself, as 
it were, in the symbols of his own creation. The artistic product 
assumed the character of reality, so closely related was it to the 
idea which it embodied. Fancy that Bunyan was so carried 
out of himself in his portraiture of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
that the outward narrative almost seemed to his own mind to 
be literal history, so fitly did it embody the course of feeling 
symbolized in it. Something like this state of consciousness is 
attributed by Baur to the author of the FourthGospel. Except 
on some such theory as this, the work—supposing it not to be 
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genuine—must be considered a product of base and vulgar im- 
posture. X 

Now, the whole scheme of Baur respecting this Gospel is 
built up on a false assumption as to the author’s point of view. 
It is assumed that the Incarnation is to him a circumstance of no 
account. It is even assumed, on the basis of erroneous inter- 
pretation, that no real Incarnation is taught in the Gospel, but 
rather a Docetic junction of the Logos with the man Jesus. 
Whereas it is on the Incarnation as a most real and momentous 
fact that the writer’s thoughts are fixed. He does not spin the 
history of Jesus out of the idea; he deduces the idea from 
the history. In the forefront of the book, as the climax of the 
prologue, stands the joyous declaration, “The Word became 
Flesh.” To help out his view, Baur makes verses 9-14 of the 
first chapter refer to the pre-existent Word. But they plainly 
relate to the Word incarnate. Baur’s interpretation is an exam- 
ple of the artificial exegesis, of which far more signal specimens 
might be adduced, by which alone his thesis can be sustained. 
Not that he is insincere or lacking in ingenuity. His treatise on 
this Gospel is, in many respects, a work of great ability; but it is 
a remarkable illustration of the power of a preconceived theory 
to pervert the judgment of a skilful interpreter. What candid 
reader of the Gospel can fail to perceive that it is the historic 
Jesus, as he had actually lived, taught, consorted with his disci- 
ples, hung upon the cross, and risen from the tomb, in whom 
the author’s interest centres? Here all his beliefs respecting 
Christ take their rise. nt ; 

That the apostle teaches dualism is a groundless allegation. 
The contrast between light and darkness is represented as moral, 
as having its roots in the will (John iii. 19-21; cf. viii. 47 with 
Vili. 34, and xii. 35, 36 with xii. 43.) Where is there room for 
dualism when “a@// things were made by” the Word? How can 
the Jews be thought of as, metaphysically speaking, of the realm 
of darkness when it is said of Christ in relation to them that . 
“he came unto his own’? It is manifest that John has a cer- 
tain conception of Jesus, and announces it at the outset of his 
narrative. The same is true of Matthew, who will show, partly 
by a comparison of facts with prophecy, that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah. The only question is, Whence was that conception derived? 
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* Was it excogitated in the writer’s own brain? Was it a dogma 
acquired by speculation? Or did it arise from the impression 
made on the mind of the writer by Jesus himself and by his testi- 
mony respecting his relation to God? A man, let it be supposed, 
Proposes to depict the life of Washington. He may have an 
enthusiastic conviction that his hero was the noblest of patriots. 
He may so express himself at the beginning of his book. But 
if he derived his persuasion from what he saw and knew of 
Washington’s career, and if he sustains his view by presenting a 
record of facts within the limits of his personal knowledge, his 
procedure is surely legitimate. The credibility of his narrative 
is not in the least diminished. Is it a condition of. trustworthi- 
ness that a historian should be an uninterested chronicler? The 
main thread in John’s narrative is one that belongs to the facts 
as they occurred. Did not the unbelief and malignity of the 
Jews actually grow, as Jesus more and more revealed himself to 
them and disclosed the nature of his kingdom? Why, then, 
should not John, casting his eye back on the course of events, 
see them in their real nexus, and shape his narrative accord- 
ingly ? 

If it could be made to appear that the various parts of the 
narrative are artificial or contrary to probability, the conclusion 
of Baur might be warranted. But the interpretations by which 
this is sought to be done are themselves artificial and forced 
upon the text. What, for example, can be more groundless 
than the assertion made by so many critics, from Baur to Keim, 
that, according to this Gospel, Jesus was not baptized? What 
fair-minded reader, with John i. 32, 33 before him, would ever 
have attributed such an intent to the evangelist? How, it 
might be added, could the author, whoever he was, expect to’ 
dislodge from the belief of Christians a fact like this, ingrained 
as it was in the Gospel tradition? If he were foolish enough to 
undertake such a feat, how could he hope to effect his end by 
merely omitting expressly to record the circumstance? It is 
one of the fancies of the Tiibingen critics that Nicodemus is 
invented as a type of unbelieving, sign-seeking Judaism. Why, 
then, should he be depicted as attaining more and more faith 
(iii. 2, vii. 50, xix. 39)? The Samaritan woman, on the con- 
trary, is said to be a type of the believing heathen. Why was 
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not an actual heathen chosen to figure in this character, rather 
than a Samaritan who believed in Moses and was looking for 
the Messiah? But into the details of exegesis it is impractica- 
ble here to enter.’ 

_ It is a strange error into which the critics fall who have said 
that the author of this Gospel attaches no value to miracles, 
setting them up, so to speak, merely to bowl them down. It is 
true that as he looks back upon the Saviour’s life, everything in 
it is seen to be a manifestation of the glory that was veiled in 
the servant’s form. The nature of the only-begotten Son shone 
out in supernatural exertions of power and mercy. That which 
is censured in the Gospel is the disposition to rest in the mira- 
cles as bare facts which minister to wonder, or supply some 
lower want, instead of catching their suggestion. Unbelief, 
even when not denying that they were wrought, failed to look 
through them. They were a language the deep import of which 
was not comprehended. They were opaque facts. Hence the 
Jews called for more and more. They clamored for something 
more stupendous—for “a sign from heaven.” 

This is the view of miracles which is found in the Fourth 
Gospel. There is not the remotest suggestion that they are not 
actual occurrences. The narrator does not stultify himself in 
this manner. In every instance where Baur appeals to exegesis 
in support of his view of the evangelist’s intent in this matter, 
he is obliged to do violence to the passage in hand. For exam- 
ple, when Jesus said, “ Blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed,” there is, to be sure, a reference to the reluc- 
tance of Thomas to believe without seeing; but to believe what? 
Why, the miracle of the resurrection to which the other apostles 
had testified. This was the object of faith. It is not on faith 
independent of miracles, but on faith independent of the ocular 
perception of miracles, that Jesus pronounces his blessing. 

Scattered over the pages of the Fourth Gospel are numerous 
indirect proofs that the author draws his material from personal 
recollection. Only a few illustrations can be here presented. 
‘And it was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedication, and it was 

‘For a particular examination of Baur’s exegesis of the Gospel, see Bey- 
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winter. And Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon’s porch.” 
(John x. 22, 23.) Why should it be mentioned that Jesus was 
in this porch? Nothing in the teaching recorded in the context 
called for it. How can it be accounted for except on the suppo- 
sition that the scene was printed on the author’s memory? 
Stating this fact, he must needs explain to heathen readers why 
Jesus walked in this sheltered place. “It was winter:” the 
festival occurred in December. A similar instance of obvious 
recollection is John viii. 20. The iron boxes constituting “the 
“treasury” the author had seen. The image of Jesus as he 
stood near them was present in his recollection. Why should 
he refer to “ Anon,” where John was baptizing, as “near to 
Salim”’ ? (iii. 23.) Why should he describe the pool at Jerusalem 
as being by the sheep-gate—as called in Hebrew “ Bethesda” —as 
having five porches? (v. 2.) Why should he interrupt his narra- 
tive (viii. 1) with the statement that “Jesus went unto the 
Mount of Olives, and early in the morning came again to the 
temple,” a bare chronological fact with nothing to hang upon 
it? What else can it be but an accurate reminiscence? Other 
chronological statements extending not only to the day, but to 
the hour, are frequent. They come in, not as if they had been 
sought, but as a component part of the author’s recollection. 
_ For what reason is Philip designated (xii. 21) as “of Bethsaida 
of Galilee,” the incident here recorded not requiring any such 
particularity of description? What reason is there for adding 
to the statement that Pilate sat down in his judgment-seat, 
that the place “is called the Pavement, but in the Hebrew, 
Gabbatha’? What can this be but an instance of precise de- 
scription such as is natural in referring to a spot where one has 
witnessed a memorable event? 

If the Fourth Gospel was not written by John, it is the 
- product of pious fraud. Among the Jews, in the later period of 
their history, prior to the time of Jesus, many pseudonymous 
works were composed. This took place chiefly among. the 
Alexandrians, but was not confined to them. Conscious that 
the age of inspiration had gone by, authors felt prompted to set 
forth under the name of Enoch, Solomon, or some other worthy, 
the lessons which they thought suited to the time. They aspired 
to enter into the mind, and speak in the spirit, of the prophet 
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or sage whom they personated. In this literary device there 
was often no deliberate purpose to deceive. It early led, how- 
ever, to intentional fraud. This practice passed over into cer- 
tain Christian circles where Judaic and Judaizing influences 
prevailed. The distinction between esoteric and exoteric doc- 
trine, which may be traced to the Alexandrian philosophy, 
availed as a partial excuse for it. Writings were fabricated 
like the Sibylline Oracles and the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies. 
‘But pious frauds of this nature, as every one feels, are repugnant 
to the sense of truth which Christianity demands and fosters. 
Christianity brought in a purer standard. In the ancient 
church, as now, books of this sort were earnestly condemned by 
enlightened Christians. Tertullian informs us that the presbyter 
who was convicted of writing in the name of Paul the Acta 
Pauli et Thecle confessed his offence, and was deposed from 
his office." This incident shows what must have been the feel- 
ing entertained by Christians generally in regard to this species 
of benevolent imposture. The reader can judge for himself as 
to the moral tone of the Gospel and Epistle which we are con- 
sidering. Did the author, as regards sound ethical feeling, 
stand on the low plane of the manufacturers of spurious books? 
Would such a man fabricate, in the name of an apostle, a ficti- 
tious history of the Lord? Such a work, let it be noticed, is of 
an utterly diverse character from a merely didactic writing. 
Doubts have been entertained, both in ancient and modern 
times, of the genuineness of the Second Epistle of Peter. But if 
we can conceive of a well-meaning Christian, with a conscience 
imperfectly trained, undertaking to compose a homily under the 
name of an apostle, it is still something utterly different from 
the attempt to traverse the ground, which to him must have 
been sacred ground, that was already covered by the authentic 
Gospels. The irreverence, the audacity, of such a procedure far * 
outstrips any examples furnished by the Gospels known to be 
apocryphal, which mainly confine themselves to the infancy of 
Jesus and to the Virgin Mary. Baur, in defending his position, 
actually compares the author of this Gospel to the apostle Paul. 
Paul, he reminds us, was not one of the Twelve. Why should 
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there not be still another apostle? Think of the apostle Paul 
sitting down to invent a fictitious history of the Lord Jesus 
Christ! And yet the author of the Fourth Gospel is put by 
Baur on a level, as regards moral and spiritnal worth, with the 
apostle Paul. 

There are some other traits of the Fourth Gospel which are 
adapted to impress the candid reader with the conviction that 
it is the apostle John who writes it. 

I. The peculiar mode in which the authorship is indicated. 
There is one prominent disciple whose name is not given. He 

is referred to by a circumlocution. At the Last Supper there 
leaned on the bosom of Jesus “one of his disciples whom Jesus 
loved” (xiii. 23). To him, described in the same terms, Jesus 
commits his mother (xix. 26). He accompanies Peter to the 
tomb of Jesus—“the other disciple whom Jesus loved” (xx. 2). 
Once more (xxi. 7) he is designated in the same way. He it is 
who is spoken of as “another disciple” and “that other disci- 
ple” (xviii. 15,16; compare xx. 2, 3, 4, 8). Nor-will it be doubted 
that he is. the “one of the two’ whose name is not given 
(i. 40), the associate of Andrew. In the appendix to the Gospel 
(xxi. 24; compare ver. 20) he is declared to be its author. As 
might be expected from the passages just quoted, he refers to 
himself in the third person when asserting that he had witnessed - 
a particular occurrence (xix. 35). That he was one of those 
personally conversant with Jesus is left to be inferred from his 
use of the first person plural of thepronoun (John i. 14; I. John 
i. 2, 3): “We beheld his glory,” etc. It was not denied by 
Baur, nor is there any reason to doubt, that the author of the 
Gospel intends his readers to believe him to be the apostle John. 
Now, if it is the apostle himself who, from a certain delicacy of 
feeling, prefers to veil himself, as it were, instead of referring to 
himself by name, this peculiar manner of indicating the author- 
ship of the book is easily and naturally explained. If it be not 
John, what is the alternative? It is not simply that we must 
infer that deceit is intended, but it is deceit of a very different 
sort from that which has been referred to as belonging to 
pseudonymous writings. There is adroit painstaking; there is, 
as Weiss observes, an abandonment of the aiveté which belongs 
to the authors of those books, and which is the sole apology 
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iat can be pleaded in behalf of them. They do not go to work 
in this sly way. They do not seek to decoy the reader into 
ascribing the book to the pretended author. They assume his 
name without hesitation. On the contrary, if the Fourth Gos- 
pel was not written by John, we have an artful imposition, 
carried from beginning to end of the book. The forger not 
only assumes to be John, but in order to accomplish his end 
affects modesty. He puts himself side by side with Peter, leans 
on the breast of Jesus, goes to the sepulchre, stands before the 
cross, there to have the mother of the Lord committed to his 
charge; but in order to impose on his readers more effectually, 
takes pains to avoid writing the name of John—except when he 
speaks of the Baptist, whose usual title he suppresses—doing 
thus from cunning what John the Apostle, being of the same 
name and his disciple, would have done naturally. 

2. The author (if he be not John) is guilty of direct false- 
hood, amounting almost to perjury. He asserts that he saw 
water and blood issue from the side of Jesus as he hung on the 
cross (xix. 35). Baur correctly interprets the writer as speaking 
of himself. He would resolve this alleged direct perception of 
material objects into a kind of spiritual discernment—an intui- 
tion of spiritual effects to follow the death of Jesus. What is 
this but to trifle with historical statements? What is it but to 
confound sober prose with a poesy which hardly consists with a 
sane mind? If the author of the Gospel did not see what he so 
solemnly asseverates that he*did see, his misstatement is due to 
something worse than the mysterious agency called by the critic, 
“die Macht der Idee.” 

3. The Gospel is, in a sense, an autobiography. It is a 
record of the origin and development of the author's faith in 
Jesus as the divine Son of God. It is the grounds of his own 
faith which he professes to set forth. And his purpose is to 
bring others to the same faith or to establish them in it. Why 
not recount the very facts which had planted this deep persuasion 
in his own heart? Why resort to fictions? Were not the words 
and works of Christ which had actually evoked faith in his own | 
soul sufficient for others ? 

4. The personal love of the author of the Gospel to Jesus is 
inconsistent with the supposition that it is a spurious work. It 
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is evident from the whole tone of the composition that he 
regards Jesus with a warm personal affection. Whom does he 
love? Is it an unreal person, called into being by imagination ? 
The person whom he loves is the historic Jesus. Of him he 
says: “Whom we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled” (I. John i. 1). He 
is conscious, with a mingled humility and joy, that he had been 
specially an object of the love of Jesus—“the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” With Jesus he is consciously united by the 
closest personal tie. Shall we say that the author imagined a 
character, and then conceiving of him as an actual person who 
had said and done what imagination had ascribed to him, gives 
to this product of fancy his heart’s deepest love? This is to 
impute to the author insanity. 

5. The tender simplicity which marks so many passages of 
the narrative stamps them with the seal of truth. The record 
of the tears of Jesus on witnessing the sorrow of Mary and her 
friends; the saying that as death approached, having loved his 
disciples, “he loved them to the end;” the pathetic words, 
“Behold thy mother,” “Behold thy Son,” which were spoken 
from the cross—to think of these as the inventions of a theo- 
logical speculatist, who is bent on writing up or writing down 
a person or theory, is an unnatural and offensive supposition. 

To complete this discussion it is necessary to notice a middle 
theory which has found favor with-some recent writers; namely, 
that disciples of John composed the Gospel on the basis of oral 
instruction which they had received from him. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has conjectured that the Ephesian presbyters, partly on 
the foundation of materials furnished by the apostle, are the 
authors of the book.’ Clement of Alexandria, as it was said 
above, reports the tradition that John wrote at the urgent 
request of familiar friends. The Muratorian fragment makes a 
like statement, with the additional circumstance of a revelation 
to Andrew to the effect that John “should write down every-— 
thing, and all should certify.”’ There is no patristic support 


1 *€ God and the Bible,” p. 248. 
2 Mr. Arnold renders the word “‘ recognoscentibus” revise. This is possible, 
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for the hypothesis just explained. But what compels its rejec- 
tion is the testimony respecting the authorship of the book 
which the writer himself gives in the peculiar, indirect form which 
has been adverted to, He is brought before his readers in such 
a manner that the necessary alternative of denying his personal 
authorship is the supposition of intentional deceit. . 


GEORGE P. FISHER. 


PHILOSOPHICAL RESULTS OF A DENIAL OF 
MIRACLES. 


AM antecedent conviction against miracles is taking such strong 
possession of some minds as to preclude all historical proof. 
Others, not willing perhaps positively to reject them, are dis- 
turbed by them, and find no satisfactory place for them in their 
own faith. The tap-root of this prejudgment is science, the 
scientific conception of the physical world as an unbroken con- 
tinuity of law. This conception once in the process of forma- 
tion, and daily verified by labors of research, cannot be easily 
checked. In proportion as science is felt to be coéxtensive with — 
knowledge, and its very type, will miracles be found in the way 
of any articulate, complete system of thought. Many difficul- 
‘ties may be found in the philosophical and in the historical proof 
of miracles, but these are not the real seat of the scepticism; 
they themselves have arisen in part from it. It is because mira- 
cles are felt to be such preposterous, such impossible things, that 
the proof of them is so hard to be attained. Till this adverse 
presumption is in some way weakened, any discussion of the 
facts of the Bible narrative carries ‘but little weight with it. 
Miracles, say the adverse critics, are not to be haggled over in 
detail; they are to be at once rejected. 

It is certain that this unbelief has penetrated our Christian 
faith in many ways, and to many depths, and that the conflict 
between it and the opposed faith in the supernatural is of the 

‘ most radical nature. These adverse conceptions of what consti- 
tutes order and beauty in the universe do not admit of recon- 
ciliation. Logically one or the other must triumph, and his- 
torically they are moving on together with that hourly and 
pervasive strife out of which victory and defeat are at length to 
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grow. We wish in this article to do something to show the rela- 
tions and the presumptions of these two opinions; the one for, 
and the other against, the supernatural. f 

If a position we are holding begins to seem to us indefensi- 
ble, and we are contemplating the propriety of changing it, it 
may aid us in our decision to consider how much must be yielded 
with it, and the strength of the ground to which we shall retreat. 
We can rarely be so sure of our proof in complex questions as 
not to find it both fit and wise to consider the more remote bear- 
ings of a new proposition. A difficulty may show itself hae 
long remove from its source. Such a consideration is our pres- 
ent purpose. 

Suppose us to surrender miracles on the ground of the scien- 
tific presumption against them,—the universality of law—what 
other positions must be abandoned in succession? How far 
shall we need to go before arriving at that impregnable camp 
that is finally to receive us? This inquiry is legitimate. It is 
not merely saying we will not yield this lest we be called on 
to yield that also, but it is taking a broad outlook at truth, that 
we may reach the proof arising from its general coherence. 

Doctrines cannot be settled by themselves alone, since they 
do not derive their force from themselves alone, but receive and 
give strength in ali directions. We need not say that, illogical 
as men are, and sneeringly as they often speak of logic, a truly 
sound logic is the coherent force of thought, and that which 
time is always bringing to the surface of belief, as certainly as 
real forces are recorded on the face of facts. 

If we reject miracles, we shall at once be embarrassed by an- 
swers to prayer. How can the prayer of the weakest saint be 
allowed to do that which has just been denied to prophetic 
power in its highest manifestation? Law is as sacred and irrev- 
ocable in the one case as in the other. A feeble compromise 
may be found for the thoughts in the supposition that the answer 
of prayer is included in natural laws; but we shall sooner or 
later see that the fixed lines of law cannot take up the variable 
petitions of men, and that these also must be submitted to over- 
tuling forces. An independent, general law that gathers up and 
makes answer to the changeable wishes and wants of men is an 
absurdity. Moreover, the laws of the world, which have been 
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pronounced so good and so sufficient as to be beyond the tres- 
pass of a miracle, may still better be pronounced beyond the 
trespass of a prayer. If this is our solution, that the prayer is 
the product of natural law, and the answer the product of natu- 
ral law, it is to be hoped that we shall have discernment enough 
to see that the response has no dependence on the petition,— 
unless we make our petition something more than a prayer, to 
wit, an effort—and that our contrivance is an illusion of our own 
which we have added to the simple on-going of the natural 
world. Events are not altered by prayer, and prayer, when pres- 
ent, is mere vapor that plays about them. 

We can hardly be willing to say that prayer, in the purposes 
of God, is, in the original make-up of law, a condition of the 
events which answer it, thus granting it precisely the same effi- 
ciency in the origin of things which we have refused to grant it 
in their progress. Such a play of thought, however, is very com- 
mon, and things are transferred to the beginning which are found 
inconvenient in the progress of events. It is thus tacitly assumed 
that time does make a difference with God; that he is not omni- 
present in his work, and that relations are admissible in the era 
of creation that are not so later. God may contrive laws to an- 
swer prayer, but cannot answer it in the very development of 
those laws. Prayer may shape the entire law at the beginning, 
but cannot meddle with it afterward. This is simply saying, that 
a mechanism of means is a necessity with God, and so gets the 
upper hand of him that it can suffer no possible modification by 
him. 

That origin of things when God was active, thoughtful, and 
considerate becomes thus the only blessed era, and it is not 
strange that our theology loves to get back to it. What we 
should covet, rather, is an omnipresent God, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever, with an ear at all times equally open to our 
wants. It will be observed that it still remains true that vari- 
able wishes, even when we allow them in the very beginning to 
reach to, and lay hold of, the divine will, cannot be wrought in 
as parts of a uniform law. This is as impossible as that chance 
and necessity should work the same results. Either the wish or 
the law must bend. Ifthe law bends, it is so far broken; if the 


wish bends, we have no prayer. 
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Another equally feeble effort of the mind to retain prayer 
when it has virtually surrendered it is that by which its effects 
are made wholly subjective. Prayer becomes mental gymnas- 
tics by which the spirit is put into good spiritual trim. That 
there can be a wholesome mental process that is wholly decep- 
tive we do not believe, and certainly none will claim that, if it 
were understood that prayer has no objective force, it could be 
long continued. Its subjective value is conditioned on its objec- 
tive reality. We believe it far better, even in the measure in 
which it is more fearless and logical, to yield prayer altogether 
than to put in its place any of these subterfuges. A prayerless 
universe, a deaf universe, a universe of law, and one pervaded by 
a concessive Spirit of life and love, are what we have to choose 
between. Deny miracles and our decision is logically reached. 
We may beat about for a time, but the same feeling that has 
driven us to abandon the manifest interposition of miracles will 
pursue us till we yield the more obscure interpositions that 
attend on prayer. The echoes of petition can linger but a little 
while after the voice of power is silent, and then the stillness of 
law will remain unbroken. 

A second surrender forced upon us in our retreat will be that 
of all special acts of creation. An act of creation is of the na- 
ture of a miracle, and we have rejected miracles. Moreover, as 
being wholly on the plane of physical forces, and wholly without 
the immediate support of a moral purpose, the creative act is 
more directly in the teeth of existing physical forces, more ob- 
viously a weakness and a make-shift, than the miracle, which 
ostensibly comes from a higher realm. Nature and natural law 
cannot so easily give ground to a physical, constructive neces- 
sity as to a spiritual one. The laws of the world may well be 
held as continuous and unbroken in reference to themselves and 
to the forces acting directly with them, when we have taken 
them out of the reach of spiritual exigencies. The proof also of 
interjected creative points is much weaker than that for miracles. 

The world, then, being swept, consistently and thoroughly 
swept, of intervention, we are fairly launched on a measureless 
ocean of physical forces, and are left to an unfaltering philos- 
ophy of evolution. One only chance remains to us to rescue 
anything that shall be to the ordinary mind—we are daily con- 
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ceiving a greater respect for the ordinary nied as opposed to 
the extraordinary one—in the place of God or as God. That 
opportunity is a beginning, a remote creation. This chance is a 
very narrow chance indeed to one trained in the school of natu- 
ral law, whose thoughts are saturated with the idea of perma- 
nent, coherent forces. The periods backward are immense. We 
entirely fail to conceive them. There is quite enough to occupy 
the most ambitious efforts in the intervening time. A universe 
that has got on for such an immeasurable period without a 
superintending, intervening Spiritual Agency cannot suddenly 
show the need of one. For the thoughts of man, for ends of 
consolation, guidance, and strength, what cana Divinity be worth 
whose nearest approach is an assumed creative epoch? 

But how can such an epoch be accepted by one who has 
thus far laid hold only of physical law and thriven by it? There 
is absolutely no analogy, no resemblance, no suggestion in all 
that he has inquired into and gone over for any such act as an 
act of creation, for any such epoch as an epoch of construction. 
Wherever the mind takes up the flow of physical forces, no mat- 
ter how far back, all known forces are contained in it; nothing 
has been lost. Supposing it unable to trace them beyond a cer- 
tain point, to conjecture the changes they have undergone ante- 
cedently to a nebulous state; so situated, it has to choose be- 
tween continuous being, analogous to all that is known, and a 
sudden, absolute, unparalleled change, an arrest of all knowledge. 
The choice that will be made cannot be doubtful; the condi- 
tions of the movement thus far, its prevailing conceptions, have 
long ago decided it. We see how absolutely. such a God, put in 
at such a point, must be the Unknown. He can stand for noth- 
ing but the vacant territory which lies behind the last limit of 
knowledge. Pantheism, as an identification of the physical and 
spiritual, would bring relief to the mind and repose to the heart. 

Here, then, we have evolution not only in the on-going of 
the world, but in its origin; not only in the progress of thought, 
_ but in its ultimate premises. In this there is consistency, and 
consistency is the great search of thought. But evolution, were 
it not for spiritual ideas, is an admissible philosophy; and the 
ultimate solution of the problem becomes, therefore, the rejec- 
tion of those ideas. 


fi 
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Let us now take our last conclusion of evolution, in its rigor- 
ous and constructive forces, and see how it covers the facts of 
human life. It may be that in plucking out religion we have 
so torn up the soil as to destroy most of its fruits. We need not 
go very far back in the flow of events, considering the length of 
the whole journey, to reach a point in the world’s history in 
which all traces of life have disappeared. From the forces then 
present, without increments, with nothing save new combina- 
tions, are to arise physical life and intellectual life. We are now 
interested with the last only. Under these conditions, with the 
law of evolution for our guide, there can appear no strictly in- 
tellectual powers; there can be no valid intellectual processes; 
there can be no true mental integration of any sort. Such seem- 
ing integration is but the shadow of physical forces acting physi- 
cally upon each other. Thoughts do not give rise to thoughts, 
nor thoughts to feelings, nor feelings to thoughts ; but these and 
all intellectual connections are illusions that attend on a certain 
subtle, concealed play of physical activities. 

We are told that a conscious state is the other side of a cere- 
bral state; that they may be regarded, in reference to each 
other, as the inside and outside of the same thing. We do not 
understand this language, but we will accept it as the paper 
money of those who have no gold, and content ourselves with 
inquiring, Which of the two elements rules? in which lies the 
efficiency? 

According to the philosophy which follows from evolution, a 
conscious state of any kind is incident to a physical one, a 
specific activity of the nervous system, more particularly of the 
brain. The mental state following a physical one is governed 
by it, and each succeeding mental state is determined in its na- 
ture and order of succession by coétaneous physical ones which, 
in the line of causation, precede it. The spiritual reposes on 
the physical ; this is the one side without which there cannot be 
the other side; this is the thing without which the shadow dis- 
appears. The underlying connections in waking activity are 
like those in sleep. Suffering any particular discomfort, the 
sleeper moves to avoid it. The causation is a strictly physical 
one, and it is immaterial whether he wakes or not in performing 
it. The waking conceptions are accidents of the process, and 
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not controlling parts of it. An event happening in darkness 
may be due to the same causes as one occurring in the light, 
tho it be destitute of all visible phenomena. 

But, it will be said, cannot the thought as a spiritual state 
enter into the series and guide succeeding states? Certainly 
not. The thought is not a force, it is only the other side of a 
force, some angular view of a force, itself expressed and firmly 
held in a definite, physical, cerebral activity. It is this activity 
that controls the next activity and causatively passes into it. 
A shadow has no force; a thought as a thought has no force; it 
is the image, the accident of a force, working its own way in the 
brain, the true receptacle and medium of forces. Sensation 
accompanies action, but under the sensation is a physical state 
or stimulus, and this is the efficient force. A recollection may 
seem to govern action, but it is only a play of images on the 
screen as the events march on. The memory itself was induced 
by physical conditions, and through those conditions the subse- 
quent activities took place. 

If we once allow thought efficiency as thought, there will be 
no end to our embarrassments. Our forces would be lifted out 
of all known physical connections; our mental processes would 
detach themselves from the conditions from which we sought to 
unfold them, and by which to control them. 

What, then, is the upshot of this philosophy? Why, that 
we have lost all mental coherence, all organic, spiritual life ; de- 
graded its every connection into an illusion, and made it the 
deceitful shadow of something wholly unlike itself. The intel- 
lectual is the inside of the physical, and we get concerning it 
whatever conception that language conveys and nomore, Bad 
thoughts are the dreams of bad digestion. What requires cor- 
rection is the stomach, not the mind. It is now a very small 
thing to say that we have lost liberty, we have lost everything ; 
and what we need is that some one shall snatch us out of this 


monstrous nightmare either into life or death, that we may win 


something or lose all at once. 
Tho this philosophy furnishes us no ground for coherent 


thought, tho the thought-process which is so central in our 
rational life is utterly lost by it, it may still be said that “‘con- 
duct is three-fourths of life ;’ that we can, therefore, in spite of 
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philosophy, and badly despoiled of religion, still save the greater 
share of our fortunes. True, our theories do not subvert the facts, 
and it is a blessed thing to be alone with the world if we can 
only fairly well understand it. Yet, certainly, it is rather a lame 
conclusion of speculation to say we will now be as tho we had not” 
speculated, and take things as we find them. It is quite sure, 
also, that after a misleading inquiry we shall not all of us find 
things as they are; that conduct will have sunk very far in the 
range of its motives, and that righteousness, instead of being a 
grand adjustment of life with life in the invisible, spiritual uni- 
verse, will be a much more straitened adjustment of actions 
with actions in a world just at hand. This ought ye to have 
done, and not to have left the other undone. We are willing 
to tithe mint, anise, and cumin, but we are not willing to make 
this tithing our entire faith. We are willing to construct con- 
duct by a rule, but we are not willing to lose the inspiration of 
the rule. When we are through, we would not have art, but 
life; not marble, but flesh. 

Having weighed our losses by this retreat from the super- 
natural, and inquired into the tenable character of the position 
we should be compelled slowly to assume, let us glance from the 
altitude of the height we still occupy at our present intellectual 
and spiritual defences. We remark as our first possession that 
of thought, thought as a living, veritable activity, as a spiritual 
efficiency fully competent under its own law to its own results. 
This faith in thought, like that in consciousness, is involved in 
the very fact of thinking. It isa /elo-de-se to deny it. On this 
condition alone, that thought is free to pursue the truth, does 
thought remain thought; on this condition alone is it worth 
anything as thought. Grant this or go no farther is the intel- 
lectual demand made upon us. But thought that is spontane- 
ous and self-sufficing at once makes way for liberty, and the 
two begin to subject ‘the world and hold it in leash. Things 
and physical forces have found a limit, and, in reference to 
them, mind becomes a comprehending and a comprehensive 
agency. With this conception we now go forth to the universe, 
and a regnant, spiritual life in it is no longer alien, painful, un- 
verifiable, but familiar, certain, the very substance of truth. 
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The miracle and the answer to prayenare only the brightest 
points of this general, pervasive, intellectual light. 

Yes, but this is anthropomorphic. It is anthropomorphic, 
and all the better for being so. It is simply searching the uni- 
verse with a light, the light of our own clearest life, instead of 
stumbling through it in darkness. 

In this movement we need to restore to the foreground two 
truths; first, the omnipresence of God. Beginnings, progres- 
sions, and ends that involve any change of methods are all 
troublesome. What we deny in kind as present to-day we 
shall find difficulty in restoring for the work of long ago. A 
beginning that is divorced in method and law from the proces- 
sion of forces that flow from it will put restrictions and banish- 
ments upon God, ruinous to the integrity of his nature. God is 
omnipresent in his work, the immediate life and law of it. The 
soul and body in man are the best analogon. What the mind is 
to the eye it looks out at, to the ear it hears with, to the hand it 
works with, that is God to the universe. The ordinary, equable 
respiration of physical law in the living world about us does not 
preclude the occasional waking up to a more intense spiritual 
activity ; it only prepares the way for it. 

The second truth is the essential dualism of the world as 
offered to us. Mind and matter are a first division of thought, 
and it is useless to try to comprehend anything without them. 
Many seem to forget that thought is a process of separation, of 
poising one thing with another, and therefore that anything like 
absolute unity would be its destruction. What the subject and 
predicate are to a judgment, what the noumena and the phe- 
nomena are to the physical world, what cause and effect are to 
science, what form and substance are to art, that are mind and 
matter, method and material, to the explanation and compre- 
hension of the universe. The moment that order and adjust- 
ment cease with us to be the peculiar prerogatives of mind, we 
shall strive to add them to the properties of matter, and so 
obscure that fundamental distinction in which our intelligence 
commenced. 

As children and as men we have understood all things by 
virtue of the intellectually inert and the intellectually active, 
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the thing wrought and the agent, matter and mind ; if we now 
take up the universe in an adverse way, we sin against all expe- 
rience, against all methods of thought. We reject the secret, 
explanatory principle of all we have hitherto done. 

The Cosmic Philosophy grants to the thought-process forces 
and phenomena, causes and effects, not because it can explain 
the antithesis, but because it finds it cannot dispense with it ; 
thought collapses without it. _ 

So we, compelled by the essential duality of the compre- 
hending movement, shall do well to hold fast to mind and mat- 
ter, the indwelling spirit and the living form in the universe 
about us. Thus only can knowledge remain science, art, and 
religion. This dualism is not ultimate with us; it passes into 
unity at the all-comprehending and vanishing point—the per- 
spective centre—of Omnipotence. When we move forward con- 
structively, comprehensively, we can do nothing till we reach 
these two terms, matter and mind—that which receives, expresses 
action and that which puts it forth. 

We, then, look upon the rejection of miracles as the hasty 
conclusion of a philosophy which, if carried to its legitimate re- 
sults, will find no foothold for the very processes of comprehen- 
sion with which it started. We must at all hazards maintain 
the integrity of the explanatory movement itself. When we 
yield this, we cease philosophizing. 

This view does not preclude evolution; it only insists that 
there is in it, as in life,two elements; that directions and results 
disclose forever a formative, pervasive impulse not identical with 
the phenomenal facts they include; that words are not thoughts, 
nor thoughts words. An indwelling power abides as a modify- 
ing agency at every point, as the intellectual, spiritual Life of 
the world; as that by which it pre-eminently appeals to the 
soul of man. 


JOHN BAScoM. 


LATE AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


. Wo. TT: 


HE aartificer who, in Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” issued 
orders to collect materials from which, when properly 
moulded, notes of harmony and good cheer were to proceed, 
had a mission not unlike that of Mr. Monroe when forming his 


cabinet— 
“*Nehmet Holz vom Fichten-Stamme, 


Doch recht trocken lasst es sein” — 


the wood to be dry, the fire steady, and the choicest materials 
to be placed in the caldron. Not only virgin ores are to be con- 
tributed, but jangling bells, which previously had given forth 
discord, are now to be fused into the mighty instrument which 
is to speak to the land in deep notes of harmony and peace. 
When Mr. Monroe succeeded to the presidency, the era pecu- 
liarly called for this work of pacification and reconstruction, 
The federalists, as a party, were extinct; but the enthusiasm of 
imperialism was revived in the breasts of many who, tho nour- 
ished in the democratic party, revolted at the policy of peace 
and inaction which the recent democratic presidents had adopt- 
ed. The transformation was not unlike that which, according to 
Lord Stanhope, took place in English politics when the whigs, 
on the accession of the Hanover kings, maintained the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, and the tories appealed to the preroga- 
tives of the people. But be this as it may, it is certain that at 
the close of Mr. Madison’s administration many old federalists 
were preaching states’ rights and strict-constructionism, while 
many young democrats were preaching imperialism. Party con- 
tests, however, between democrats and federalists had ceased. 
Mr. Monroe had been regarded during Washington’s adminis- 


call 
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tration as an ultra-democrat; he was in the direct line of the 
Jeffersonian succession; he assumed all the Jeffersonian tradi- 
tions; yet there was no party opposed to him, and no party for 
him to oppose. And this was peculiarly grateful to him in his 
declining years, when whatever had been partisan in him had 


passed away. 
“«. , . Jucunda senectus 


Cujus erant mores, qualis facundia, mite 
Ingenium.” 


To his kindly and generous temper nothing was so attractive as 
the gathering together in a common fold of the warring elements 
of the nation of which he was the chief. He was to be the last 
of the Virginia presidents; the last president who had served in 
the continental army or who had been a member of the conti- 
nental congress. The bell he desired to mould was to send forth 
greetings of peace from the old era to the new. 
Mr. Adams, whom he called to the secretaryship of state, had 
an education singularly fitting him for the post. As a mere 
boy he had accompanied his father when sent by the continen- 
tal congress to negotiate with the governments of France and 
of Holland. A long residence at a French school familiarized 
him with the French language; and when living with his father, 
in vacations, he saw the court of Louis XVI., and was brought 
into personal relations with Vergennes and with Franklin. In 
1781, when scarcely fourteen, he was private secretary of Mr. 
Dana, whom Congress had commissioned as minister to Rus- 
sia; and for some months, at the court of the Empress Catha- 
rine, he was the sole interpreter between Mr. Dana and the. 
French ambassador, through whom alone the empress at that 
time consented to negotiate with the American legation. When 
peace was determined, he was his father’s private secretary at 
the court of St. James. In 1785 he returned to Massachusetts, 
graduating after two years at Harvard College. Almost imme- 
mediately after graduating he plunged into politics. His father, 
as vice-president, was regarded as the future, if not the present, 
chief of the federalists; and the federal view of foreign and 
domestic politics the son vigorously maintained. An answer to 
Paine’s “ Rights of Man” from his pen attracted much atten- 
tion both in the United States and in England; and papers on 
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the controversy then raging between our government and that 
of France showed that even at that time he was a diligent stu- 
dent of international law. He was appointed by Washington 
minister to the Hague; but his destination was changed, on his 
father’s accession, to Berlin, where he remained for three years 
a close observer of the great diplomatic struggle of which Berlin 
was one of the chief centres. Recalled by Mr. Jefferson, he was 
elected to the Massachusetts legislature, and was subsequently 
elected to the Senate of the United States. There he took a 
conspicuous position. He opposed the annexation of Louisi- 
ana, not because he doubted the expediency of the acquisition, 
but because the only mode, as he conceived, of effecting the 
end was by constitutional amendment. When, however, a war 
with England seemed imminent, he placed himself at once in 
confidential communication with the executive. A portion of 
the federalists, so he told Mr. Jefferson, were negotiating with 
England for a dissolution of the Union; and this position he 
maintained in a bitter controversy in which he soon engaged 
with his colleague, Mr. Pickering. His relations with the fed- 
eralists were dissolved, and when, after a temporary defeat, the 
federalists recovered their old ascendency in Massachusetts, his 
re-election to the federal Senate was defeated. Mr. Madison 
sent him as minister to Russia, where he remained until, at the 
close of the war of 1812, he was called to take part in the nego- 
tiations at Ghent. From Ghent, after a visit to Paris, where he 
was detained during the Hundred Days, he was transferred to 
London, where he was the first American minister after the war 
of 1812, as his father had been the first American minister after 
the revolutionary war. When Mr. Monroe, on his election to 
the presidency, was looking about for a secretary of state, his 
eye was naturally turned to Mr. Adams. A conciliation of sec- 
tions, if not of parties, would be thus achieved, and the most 
eminent diplomatic ability the country possessed secured at a 
time when diplomatic ability was peculiarly needed. In view of 
their future relations it is an interesting circumstance that Gen- 
eral Jackson should have written to Mr. Monroe that “ Mr. 

ms was the fittest man for the office; a man who would 
stand by the country in the hour of danger.” 

Mr. Adams’s colleagues were: Mr. Crawford, as secretary of 
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the treasury; Mr. Calhoun, as secretary of war; Mr. Smith 
Thompson, as secretary of the navy; and Mr. Wirt, as attorney- 
general. Mr. Wirt was not a presidential aspirant, tho many 
years afterwards he permitted himself to be betrayed by the 
antimasons into accepting a presidential nomination. Mr. 
Thompson also made no claim to a distinctive political lead- 
ership, and left the cabinet, shortly before Mr. Monroe’s admin- 
istration closed, for a seat on the supreme bench. But there re- 
mained Mr. Adams, Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Calhoun, each with 
high claims to the succession; and outside of the cabinet, tho 
in intimate relations with the administration, were Mr. Clay, 
speaker of the House, to whom Mr. Monroe had offered in vain 
the secretaryship of war, and General Jackson, to whom Mr. | 
Monroe had committed the charge of the Seminole war and 
afterwards the military governorship of Florida. Instead of the 
harmony which Mr. Monroe had hoped to secure, he found the 
last months of his administration harassed by conflicts which he 
could neither assuage nor determine. 

The characteristics of Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun have been 
noticed in a former article. Of Mr. Crawford it is enough now 
to say that he was an experienced and bold politician, the great- 
est proficient in the management of patronage who had as yet 
appeared in our government ; a strong reasoner, tho without high 
education ; a strong democratic partisan, tho without a loyal rec- 
ognition of the peculiar doctrines which had been distinctive of 
the Jeffersonian school. But he was the successor whom Virginia 
statesmen had for some time marked out for the presidency ; 
his readiness to enter into large measures for the increase of 
executive power was unknown to Mr. Jefferson, to whom he 
professed the strictest constitutional tenets; and he had on his 
side all who looked forward to an administration which would 
reward their support by patronage. Three obstacles, however, 
were in his way, and ultimately defeated his election. His coarse 
intrigues were known to his colleagues, who were contending for 
the same prize; and they met him with a combined and persis- 
tent opposition. He attempted to force Mr. Monroe to declare 
for him, and when this was refused, he treated Mr. Monroe with 
a rude insolence which led to a suspension between them of a 
intercourse that was not purely official. And he had a touch of 
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paralysis, as the election approached, by which, if his faculties 
were not impaired, his fitness for the presidency was subjected 
to serious question. 

Mr. Adams’s character demands far closer study. So far as 
the conditions of political education were concerned, no one of 
his colleagues could contest his superiority; and so far as con- 
cerned devotion to political life, there was no one of them by 
whom he was surpassed. In public action he found his sole 
delight. When not engaged in it, he became dispirited, he 
was disturbed about his health, no object could for any length 
of time command his attention. But when the call to any pub- 
lic duty sounded, lassitude disappeared, maladies vanished, and 
he entered on the service in the full possession of his remarkable 
powers. For remarkable powers he possessed. They were not 
oratorical. His voice was harsh, his manner ungracious, and tho 
vehement, his vehemence was always bound up in his own indi- 
viduality, neither projecting himself into others nor absorbing 
others into himself. Nor, tho his early literary training was excel- 
lent, had he peculiar literary gifts. His lectures on rhetoric are 
now forgotten; his epic on the conquest of Ireland, which he- 
wrote on his short retirement after the close of his presidential 
term, is a mixture of the inflated and the grotesque. Sense of 
humor he had none; and therefore an incongruity never struck 
him as absurd. But he possessed an eye which nothing within its 
range escaped, however much it might transmute the objects it 
witnessed and reported; a memory in which the reports thus 
received were indelible; pertinacious powers of research; a gift 
almost unparalleled of summoning up at any moment all rele- 
vant resources; a marvellous control over his physical system, 
keeping it in severe training, and disciplining it in such a way 
as to draw from it the greatest practicable amount of work; 
“courage that never flinched ; a strong religious sense, which, co- 
operating with the remarkable conditions of his preparation for 
office, gave a sombre conscientiousness to his ambition, as if he 
were elected divinely for the work; scourging himself constantly 
in solitude for his shortcomings, yet convinced of the righteous- 
ness of each step he took and of the unrighteousness of those 
who opposed him. His long and eventful history can be eX 
plained only by one key. That key is the intense individualism 
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of his character which led him to clothe with the attributes of 
wrong whatever, either man or thing, became an obstacle in his 
path. ; 
Mr. Adams's:diary, begun by him in his boyhood and kept up 
until his eightieth year, is, psychologically as well as historically, 
one of the most remarkable works in literature. Pepys’s diary 
runs over periods of almost equal public interest, and is as can- 
did as that of Mr. Adams; but Pepys wrote for self-delectation, 
as an epicure seeks to perpetuate for himself the enjoyment of 
delicious tastes; and the political reminiscences he gives are 
only incidental to the epicurean. St. Simon wrote to keep up 
when in retirement his rare talents of epigram and analysis, 
delighting in the practice in the same way that an accomplished 
violinist delights, when withdrawn from the scenes of public 
display, in drawing from his instrument those notes by which 
his triumphs in the concert-room had been achieved. Horace 
Walpole wrote partly because writing was his sole mode of ex- 
ercising his peculiar mental gifts, and partly to vindicate his 
father’s memory: and to gratify his personal whims. Charles 
Greville wrote for the pleasure of putting on record details 
secret or as yet only partially disclosed, and with the not un- 
natural desire of showing to the future world that he, man of 
society as he appeared exclusively to be, occupying the non- 
political post of clerk of the privy council, was nevertheless the 
recipient of many momentous political confidences, and the go- 
between in some of the most epoch-making intrigues in his stir- 
ring days. But Mr. Adams wrote neither for self-exaltation, 
nor for self-delectation, nor for self-vindication, nor for the exer- 
cise of rare literary gifts. Much as his diary contains of dis- 
paragement of others, it is conspicuously remarkable for the 
abasement of self; if wit he showed elsewhere, no wit radiates 
these sombre sheets; if elsewhere discursive, touching mat- 
ters disconnected with his own career, here he confined himself 
to that which stood in his own way, whether it were his own de- 
. ficiencies or the antagonism of the conditions in which he was 
placed. He wrote from the necessity of a solitary but vehement 
nature which had no other vent for its excess of power than the 
pages over which he daily bent. There are no letters so farpae 
lished in which he poured himself out on his correspondents ; 
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from what we learn in his diary, from what is told us by his con- 
temporaries, altho there were periods in which anger got the 
better of him in debate, there were no periods of self-abandon- 
ment in genial and confidential intercourse with his associates. 
Except when roused by opposition he was cold, impassive, self- 
contained, giving no exterior indication of the power boiling 
under his iron-sheeted breast. The outlet was this diary. In this 
respect it has no parallel in the sphere of literature. Yet in the 
scenes that are here portrayed it has parallels in the sphere of art. 
In Gustav Doré’s illustrations of the legend of the Wandering 
Jew, for instance, we have a series of pictures in some respects 
not dissimilar. Dore’s hero, fiery with perpetual youth yet 
frozen with perpetual age, strides on from forest to village, from 
village to city, from city to desert, every object in his path pre- 
senting itself to him with ominous mien. The village children, 
impeding through mere curiosity his stern march, seem to him 
to gibe and flout. The men in the cities may obstruct his way; 
and as with cold eye he gazes on them, their countenances seem 
to him distorted with hate. Even the gargoyles on the ancient 
towers grin in increased ugliness as they stare at him; when he 
looks upon a torrent, it lifts itself scowlingly up to arrest his 
progress, and the trees with grizzled beards and black talons 
menace him on his march. Onward, however, he hurries with 
unslackened step. His object is action. He clears the path 
when he can, but when he cannot, he strides on in the new 
line into which he is inflected. And with the qualification 
that Mr. Adams, with his strong Christian convictions, acted 
under the belief that he was directed by a providence of ulti- 
mate mercy and not of perpetual wrath; with the qualification 
that in men who did not cross his path he could see good; with 
the qualification, also, that tho he clothed those who crossed his 
path ,with hatefulness, and would expose this hatefulness, he 
would never proscribe them,—the objects he paints in his diary 
have many features in common with the objects Doré paints as 
standing in his pilgrim’s way. 

' TIlustrations of this will be found in almost every page of the 
twelve volumes in which, with a fulness and freedom which can- 
not be too highly prized, the diary is presented to public inspec- 
tion. Sometimes we have animosity exhibited in mass. Thus 
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in an entry made on November 23, 1838, when in his sixty-eighth 
year, we have the following: 


«“ Among dark spots in human nature the devices to ruin me have been 
sorry pictures of the heart of man. The first exhibited themselves at col- 
lege, but in the short time that I was there their operations could not be 
of much effect. But from the day I quitted the walls of Harvard, H. G. 
Otis, Theophilus Parsons, Timothy Pickering, James A. Bayard, -Jonathan 
Russell, William H. Crawford, John C. Calhoun, Andrew Jackson, Daniel 
Webster and John Davis, W. B. Giles and John Randolph, have used all 
their faculties in base and dirty tricks to thwart my progress through life 
and destroy my character.”* 


Over and over again rival statesmen are depicted to us as 
seeking with menacing gestures and odious machinations to im- 
pede his course. Whatever may be good in them is lost to 
sight. Only that which is bad is seen, and it is magnified and 
distorted. Mr. Webster, when intervening in 1824 to shelter 
Mr. Crawford, and thus indirectly to thwart Mr. Adams, “ pre- 
sents altogether a combination of talent, of ambition, of political 
management, and of heartless injustice;”* and on subsequent 
occasions, when opposing Mr. Adams, is “ desperate and furious, 
insidious and crafty,” * possesses “a gigantic intellect, ravenous 
ambition, and rotten heart,” * is “a traitor to the cause of human 
freedom.” * . General Jackson displays illiterate ferocity ;° and 
when, at the close of his presidency, that eminent general and 
statesman, then aged and very infirm, was struck on the face by 
a young ex-officer named Randolph, as a revenge for a just dis- 
missal from service, we are told that “Jackson, ex-lieutenant 
Randolph, and John H. Pleasants [an editor who extenuated 
the outrage] are a trio of ruffians and eserocs [sic], all equally 
base, and fitted for nothing better than pulling each other’s 
noses.”’ Mr. Clay, when a competitor for the presidency, is 
called “‘ essentially a gamester’”*® and an “envious rival;’® and 
of his arrogance, after Mr. Adams’s administration closed, there 
are reiterated complaints. 

Yet if we turn from scenes in which Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, 
and General Jackson crossed Mr. Adams’s path to those in which 
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they were his coadjutors, present or prospective, how their feat- 
ures change! Mr. Webster, indeed, is never exhibited in an 
amiable light; but there are occasions in which his massive 
intellect is spoken of with unalloyed admiration. Mr. Clay, 
when secretary of state, never, so it is recorded, was unduly 
importunate, which is a good deal to say when we remember 
Mr. Clay’s impetuosity ; and towards the end of the diary, when 
all rivalry has ceased, Mr. Clay is spoken of almost with tender- 
ness. Mr. Calhoun, whom in the paragraph first cited he speaks 
of as a constant enemy, in 1823 preferred Mr. Adams for 
the presidency to either Mr. Crawford or Mr. Clay. Mr. Craw- 
ford, when the election was thrown into the House, told his 
friends that if they were confined to Mr. Adams and General 
Jackson they were to take Mr. Adams. Mr. Jefferson, on the 
same great crisis, said that the choice was a choice between a 
civil and a military chief. Mr. Clay, who is grouped also among 
the constant enemies, sacrificed his popularity by casting his 
vote for Mr. Adams, and then, having made the mistake of 
taking the secretaryship of state, generously held to the office, 
refusing to abandon his chief, tho his health gave way under’ 
the struggle, and the burden became finally almost intolerable. 
And General Jackson, when not standing in Mr. Adams’s way, 
was not an illiterate ruffian. The victory of New Orleans was 
by no one more praised, so long as General Jackson was not in 
presidential training, than by Mr. Adams. By Mr. Adams and 
by Mr. Adams alone, in Mr. Monroe’s cabinet, was General Jack- 
son sustained throughout his Florida dictatorship, questionable 
indeed as some of its proceedings were; and to the pertinacity 
and ardor of Mr. Adams’s support it was in the main due that 
General Jackson passed through the ordeal uncensured. And 
when, in 1824, Mr. Adams was casting about for a suitable 
comrade who, when he himself took the presidency, would 
adorn the classic repose of the vice-president’s chair, who was 
so fit for this office of tranquil dignity as General Jackson? 
General Jackson was popular; was a slave-holder, and thus 
would conciliate the slave-holding interest; was a man of gra- 
cious address, and could therefore be spoken of as one who 
would preside gracefully ; was a successful and once fiery war- 
rior, who now might be expected to be tired of action and to 
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crave a dignified repose. Hence we are told on March 27, 1824, 
that “I asked my friends to vote for Jackson for vice-presdent, 
because I thought the place suited to him and he to the place ;”* 
terms which, however misplaced, were not ungenerous when we 
remember how warmly General Jackson had urged Mr. Adams 
as peculiarly suited to the post of secretary of state. General 
Jackson’s friends, however, were by no means convinced that 
the vice-presidency was the post for which he was peculiarly 
fitted; and then commenced an antagonism during which all 
this fitness disappeared so far as Mr. Adams’s eyes were con- 
cerned. It is only as an illiterate ruffian, only as a man of 
unbridled and coarse passions, that General Jackson is after- 
wards exhibited to us on these remarkable pages. 

But it is not only to the great leaders that these malign 
features are assigned. As Mr. Adams proceeds, defiant and 
self-contained, in his stern march, the minor as well as the 
greater personages in his way assume hateful and sometimes 
even monstrous shapes. The “skunks” of the opposition in 
the House (comprising, in fact, most of its leading members) 
“squint” slander at him.’ There is “‘a concentrated malignity 
of three great parties in the commonwealth (of Massachusetts) 
against me.” * He is “slandered by the hireling snakes of all 
parties.’’* Even towards the close of his life, when all parties 
were ready to do him reverence, he speaks of “a league of vil- 
lany and power combined against me and plotting the destruc- 
tion of my life and my good name.”* One leading politician, 
whose name repeatedly appears, and who has left numerous de- 
scendants of great worth behind him, is a “cat.” Another is a 
“coward fiend,” ° another a “half-witted blunderhead ;’”’’ others 
are “bulldogs,” “dead rats,” and “ jackasses.”* Now there is 
no humor in this, such as that which sometimes breaks forth in 
the letters of Swift. There is no invective; for Mr. Adams, in 
his diary, contends with no foe. It is the truthful reproduction 
of scenes as they appeared to him at the time. In his passion- 
ate but stern pursuit of public life all obstacles in his way ap- 
peared to him odious and monstrous. 
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Yet, predestined as he felt himself to public life, as he strides 
on he bids defiance not only to these foes, but he challenges to 
combat others. New England had given him a loyal support 
during his presidency; the federalists of New England, much 
as they disliked him, had generally acquiesced in this support; 
yet one of his first acts after leaving the White House was to 
launch at the New England federalists bitter denunciations reit- 
erating his old charge of treason. The banks of the country had 
in the main been friendly to his re-election, yet he did not hesi- 
tate, even in the crisis of the removal of the deposits, to pub- 
lish a letter which excited, as he supposed, “ unextinguishable 
wrath in all the presidents and directors of banks throughout 
the Union.”* A sense of destiny is upon him. “The more I 
write,” he tells us, when speaking of a polemic he was preparing, 
“the more of trouble I anticipate, and yet a sense of indispen- 
sable duty urges me on.”’? 

The Missouri difficulty in 1820 threatened ominously to 
block his path. Missouri, when a Territory, had been largely 
peopled by slave-holders who brought their slaves with them; 
Missouri was part of the Louisiana purchase, in which slavery 
was at the time of the purchase lawful; was Missouri, when she 
asked for admission into the Union, to be excluded unless she 
abolished slavery? The North almost unanimously insisted on 
this restriction; the South unanimously resisted it, and urged 
the unconditional admission. In Mr. Adams’s diary we have 
the following entries: 


“ Feb. 23, 1820. A. Livermore and W. Plumer, Jr., members of the 
House of Representatives from New Hampshire, called on me, and, con- 
versing on the Missouri slave question, which at this time agitates Con- 
gress and the nation, asked my opinion of the propriety of agreeing to a 
compromise. The division in Congress and the nation is nearly equal on 
both sides. The argument on the free side is the moral and political duty 
of preventing the extension of slavery in the. immense country from the 
Mississippi to the South Sea. The argument on the slave side, that Con- 
gress have no power by the constitution to prohibit slavery in any State, 
and, the zealots say, in any Territory. The proposed compromise is to admit 
Missouri and hereafter Arkansas as States, without any restriction upon 
them regarding slavery, but to prohibit the future introduction of slaves 
in all Territories of the United States north of 36° 30’ latitude. J told these 
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gentlemen that my opinion was the question could be settled no otherwise than 
by compromise, The regulation, exclusion, or abolition of slavery in the 
system of our Union is among the powers reserved to the people of the 
several States by their separate governments, tho I have no doubt Congress 
have constitutional powers to prohibit any internal traffic in slaves between 
one State and another. In the State where slavery does not exist neither 
Congress nor the State legislature have any rightful power to establish it. 
For the admission into the Union of a State where no slavery exists, Con- 
gress may prescribe as a condition that slavery shall never be established, 
as they had done in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; dut where zt 
exists, and where are already slaves in great numbers, as in Missouri and 
Arkansas, the power of extirpating it is not given to Congress by the constitu- 
tion. To proscribe slavery, therefore, in Missourt or Arkansas I believe would 
be impracticable, But if a provision can be obtained excluding the intro- 
duction of slaves into future Territories, it will be a great and important 
point secured. I apprehend, however, Livermore and Plumer did not con- 
cur with me.” 


They certainly did not concur with him, and they showed 
this by their votes. On March 2, not a week after this conver- 
sation, they voted, with a majority of the House, to refuse unre- 
stricted admission. After a protracted and excited agitation, 
however, during which the country seemed on the brink of dis- 
union, a few Northern members changed their votes, and Mis- 
souri was admitted unrestricted by 97 to 87. The members who 
thus passed from the Northern ranks to the Southern were 
Messrs. Mason, Hill, Holmes, and Shaw, of Massachusetts; Mr. 
Eddy, of Rhode Island; Messrs. Meigs and Storrs, of New 
York; and Messrs. Baldwin and Fullerton, of Pennsylvania. 
Slavery was to be removed from the region of what Mr. Glad- 
stone calls “ practical politics” by an arbitrary and absolute par- 
tition of western territory. Future collisions were to be pre- 
vented by separating the combatants. Slavery, such was the 
position taken by Mr. Adams, wherever it planted itself was not 
to be disturbed. In addition to this, Florida was to be purchased 
from Spain; Texas to be claimed as part of Louisiana, and if 
not then ceded, to be bought; and an international sanction 
given to slavery by a vigorous and successful demand, by Mr. 
Adams as negotiator, for compensation from England for slaves 


carried off by the English troops in the war of 18122 _— 


= 
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The demon of slavery agitation, menacing as it did all his 
future, was thus to be driven from his path; yet this was not 
without compunction. Thus under the date of March 3, the 
day after the compromise was perfected in the House, he writes: 


“J have favored this Missouri compromise, believing it to be all that 
could have effected under the circumstances, and from extreme unwilling- 
ness to put the Union to hazard. But perhaps it would have been a wéser 
and a bolder course to have persisted in the restriction upon Missourd untzl it 
should have terminated in a convention of the States to revise and amend the 
constitution. This would have produced a new Union of thirteen or four- 
teen States, unpolluted with slavery, with a great and glorious object to 
effect ; namely, that of rallying to their standard the other States by the untz- 
versal emancipation of their slaves.” 


Such, indeed, might have been the result, and this without 
war, had a dissolution, as proposed by leading men of both 
sides, been then effected through the medium of a constitutional 
convention. In ten years the slaves in the border Southern 
States would either have been sent farther south or would have 
escaped north. Then a new belt of border States would have 
been established, to be soon, by the same necessities, freed from 
its slaves. Slavery would in this way be, in the nature of things, 
extinguished through the whole of the old Union, and the old 
Union, with no paramount social issue to divide it, would be 
restored in a harmony it had never before known. But in the 
way of Mr. Adams’s acceptance of this view there were difficul- 
ties. In the first place, his long services in the Union had 
attached him to it; he knew all about it; it knew all about him. 
In the second place, what would he, a civilian, do in a country 
which for some time to come would be involved, if not in war, 
in constant preparation for war? His passion was public life, 
and he must take public life in the only way he could. The 
Union must be maintained and the slave issue sequestered. 

But the slave issue would not be sequestered. It was continu- 
ally breaking loose and throwing itself in Mr. Adams's path. 
On May 24, 1824, Mr. McDuffie visited Mr. Adams to sound 
him as to what, if elected to the presidency, would be his course 
in respect to the questions in which the South was most inter- 
ested. Mr. Adams gave answers in respect to the tariff with 
which Mr. McDuffie “appeared well satisfied ;’ from which, as 
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Mr. McDuffie was a free-trader, we may infer that Mr. Adams 
did not discountenance free trade. Mr. Adams, after detail- 


ing this, adds: 


“I told him that there was another subject upon which my opinions 
had been grossly misrepresented in the Southern country, with a view to 
excite local prejudice against me. It was upon the slave question and the 
Missouri restriction particularly. My opinion had been against the proposed 
restriction on Missourt as contravening both the constitution and the Louzst- 
ana treaty.” 


A few weeks later, Mr. Plumer, whose previous interview with 
Mr. Adams had become the subject of debate, is called upon to 
tell what Mr. Adams said. He asks Mr. Adams to refresh his 
memory of the conversation, upon which occurs the following: 


“T told him that the only conversation that I recollected to have had 
with him on the first Missouri question, that of restriction, was on the 23d 
of February, 1820, and I read to him the account of it given at the time in 
my diary of that date. He said he particularly recollected the distinction 
I had drawn between a restriction upon Illinois and one upon Missouri, and 
wished me to give him a copy of the extract from my diary, which I prom- 
ised.” 


The anxieties of the South were thus quieted, so far as the 
then Territories were concerned; but the same hateful issue was 
to start up in Mr. Adams’s path, when he became president, in 
another shape. The South was limited on the south-west; the 
north-west was practically unlimited; the South must have its 
boundaries enlarged. ‘“ With the commencement of my admin- 
istration,” he tells us in an entry made March 209, 1843, at a 
period when he was vehemently opposing Mr. Tyler’s particu- 
lar plan for the annexation of Texas, “I appointed Poinsett min- 
ister to Mexico, and Mr. Clay instructed him to propose the 
purchase of Texas. This they declined ; but two years after the 
proposition was renewed.”’ On April 18th, in the same year, 
he adds: “ Poinsett, under instructions from H. Clay, approved 
by me, had proposed and urged the purchase of Mexico, for one 
million of dollars.”* Spain was also sounded in respect to the 
purchase of Cuba, but the suggestion was promptly repelled, 
and there were intimations from England that she would may 
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common cause with Spain in case such annexation should be 
attempted by force. Had Texas and Cuba been then acquired, 
they would have come in as slave territory as completely as did 
Florida and Louisiana; and Mr. Adams, as we have seen, took 
the ground that under the Louisiana treaty we could not subse- 
quently restrict slavery in States embraced in the cession. And 
as late as October 2, 1844, long after Mr. Adams had been de- 
feated in his second presidential campaign, mainly by Southern 
votes, and after he had been for some time in apparent alliance 
with the anti-slavery forces in the House of Representatives, he 
was visited at Quincy by an anti-slavery delegation from his own 
district. The congressional election was pending; he was a can- 
didate; what were his views? The interview was a reproduction 
of that of “ Livermore and Plumer” twenty years before. And 
the answer, tho not so absolute, was equally disheartening to 
the anti-slavery champions. The result he thus curtly states: 
“My opposition to the immediate abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia and in the Territories they all disapprove.’ 
So far was this “ disapproval” carried that a “liberty” candidate 
was started against him, and the “liberty” party cast its full vote 
against him at the polls. 

To what are we to attribute the announcement by Mr. Adams, 
when secretary of state, of the irrevocable establishment of sla- 
very in the whole Louisiana purchase, and his determined efforts, 
when in power, to extend the area of slave territory? We cer- 
tainly cannot ascribe his course to any particular tenderness to 
slave-holders. It is true that almost the only public men of 
whom he speaks with uniform kindness are Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Monroe, Mr. James Barbour, Mr. Wirt, and Mr. Lewis Williams, 
all of them Southerners; but it is also true that he exhibits to 
slave-holders as a class an animosity as persistent and implacable 
as he exhibits to “‘ Hamiltonian federalists” in the earlier stages 
of his career, and to “ Jackson democrats” in its later stages. 
The mischievous effects of slavery are constantly adverted to in 
his diary; and while holding it to be established by federal com- 
promise, he none the less deplores it as inconsistent with sound 
policy as well as with high morality. That it would be the cause 
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of disunion in the future he foresaw. Yet nevertheless he seeks 
when in power not only to rivet its shackles, but to extend the 
area over which they were to clank. How is this to be explained? 
It may be explained in the same way as may be explained the 
action of the Duke of Wellington, a man in private life as hon- 
orable, as incorruptible, and as simple as Mr. Adams, when offer- 
ing to carry through Parliament, as premier under William IV., 
the reform bill which he had denounced as outrageous and revo- 
lutionary when proposed a few weeks before by Lord Grey, and 
by opposing which he had caused the overthrow of Lord Grey’s 
administration. The duke’s justification was that the king’s 
government must be carried on; that he was called to that gov- 
ernment; and that he was bound to take the measures which 
the exigencies of the time required. In Mr. Adams's case this 
course may be defended far more plausibly than it can in the 
ease of the Duke of Wellington. The Duke of Wellington had 
other resources. He had only a short time before declared that 
for political life he had no peculiar capacity. Whether in or out 
of the ministry, of the military system of England he was neces- 
sarily the head, and this afforded him congenial and distinguished 
occupation. There was undoubtedly much truth in the retort 
of Sir Robert Inglis, when the duke’s proposed return to office 
was mooted in the House of Commons, that what is dishon- 
orable in private life cannot be honorable in public life. It 
is on the face of things not honorable for a statesman to under- 
take to carry through a measure he considers immoral. It may 
be, however, that the only alternative is the adoption of what 
to his eye are worse measures; and such an alternative, in the 
duke’s eye, was the swamping of the House of Peers and the 
~democratizing of the executive. No one, after the immediate 
excitement subsided, doubted the purity and honesty of the 
Duke of Wellington when offering as premier to carry the re- 
form bill; and no one should doubt the purity and honesty of 
Mr. Adams when, detesting slavery as he did, he offered to 
undertake, with the presidency, not only the perpetuation but 
the extension of slavery. The choice, as in his dark vision was 
the case with all his choices, was a choice between evils. And for 
Mr. Adams it may be said, what could not be said for the Duke 
of Wellington, that he lived only for political life. He was not, 
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it is true, called by a king to an office which he could not reject 
without disloyalty to that king; but he was called to political 
life by his own kingly instincts, by a consciousness of destiny 
imposed on him by his parentage and training, by the very insu- 
lation which confined his impetuous nature within this single 
channel. In political life must he remain, taking whatever ser- 
vice this life imposed on him; but the service had to be 
taken with its inherent limitations. And in addition must be 
considered the dominant characteristic of Mr. Adams already 
noticed—his animosity to whatever stood in his path. In that 
path was the slavery issue. It thwarted him; it must be put 
out of the way; the anxieties of those dreading encroachment 
in this relation must be appeased; but none the less did the agi- 
tators who from both sides forced the issue appear odious to 
him. From that time forward, while making no peace with the 
anti-slavery men as a party, he never speaks of the pro-slavery 
agitators but with dislike. Yet not to them is his dislike lim- 
ited; nor are they the only parties who rear against him an 
implacable front. Abolitionists blocked his path on his first 
canvass for the presidency; they blocked his way on his last 
canvass for the House. His early enemy, menacing him with 
unwelcome and perverse mien at the beginning of his career, 
menaced him to its very close. Irreconcilable himself with what- 
ever enemy stood in his way, he remained irreconcilable to the 
end, even tho he was thus irreconcilable with irreconcilability 
itself, 

The alliance of Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, by which Mr. Clay, 
after throwing his influence in favor of Mr. Adams in the House, 
was made secretary of state by Mr. Adams, was denounced by 
Mr. Randolph as the union of the puritan with the gambler. If 
puritanism, as Hooker tells us, be the jure-divinotsm of individ- 
ualism ; if it mean a militant maintenance of the personal pres- 
ent will against any adversary in the way; if it involve battling 
against the oppression of others rather from dislike of the op- 
pressor than for liking of the oppressed,—then puritanism may 
be ascribed to Mr. Adams. And if strict accuracy in the expres- 
sion of belief, if inaccessibility to the corrupting influence of 
money, if disdain of sensual pleasure, if dauntless courage, are 
the notes of puritanism, then, in this sense also, he was a puri- 
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tan. On the other hand, Mr. Clay, tho asa young man fond of 
play, and tho ready to the end of his life to take great risks, was 
not politically a gambler. If it were so, it was in the sympathy 
of round games with common stakes, and not in solitaire, as 
against all the world. But it was not so. His most adventu- 
rous-strokes, which brought him into the greatest discredit, were 
for others, for those who could render him no return. His cham- 
pionship of the Greeks, generous and romantic as it was, was- 
wild knight-errantry; his proposed protectorship of the South 
American insurgencies still wilder. His taking office under Mr. 
Adams was a step which, however unselfish, was utterly reck- 
less. Had it been arranged between himself and Mr. Adams 
when he gave Mr. Adams his vote, there would have been no 
more corruption in this than there was corruption between Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston when they agreed to sink 
their differences in order to seize the government from Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, or corruption between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe 
when they agreed to sink their differences in order to seize the 
government from Mr. Disraeli. There was, however, no such 
arrangement between Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, tho they had to 
bear all the obloquy to which such an arrangement was exposed. 
But this was not all. They were unfitly mated. That which 
either might have effected alone they could not effect together. 
Measures such as South American protectorship, and the con- 
struction through the States of turnpikes and canals, which Mr. 
Clay might have carried by dashing strokes as temporary expe- 
dients, failed when presented under Mr. Adams’s cold leader- 
ship as part of a permanent system of high prerogative. On the 
other hand, if Mr. Adams had been able to have called to the 
state department a statesman such as Mr. Madison; if Mr. Gal- 
latin had been at the treasury; if, as the then marvellous recu- 
perative condition of the country permitted, the administration 
had abstained from the exercise of doubtful powers, limiting 
itself to the more perfect application of powers which were un- 
doubted—New England might have retained the sceptre at least 
for another term, and a line of administrations instituted which, 
under the sound economical principles then held in New Eng- 
land, might have avoided at least some of the great monetary 
shocks that ensued. As it was, Mr. Adams’s administration, in 
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spite of the purity with which its patronage was administered, in 
spite of the rare talents of its chiefs, failed; and it is well that it 
failed. Had it succeeded in its South American protectorate, 
it would have made us responsible for a half dozen anarchies 
which, when they are not devouring one another, are devouring 
themselves. Had it succeeded in its internal improvements, it 
would have laid on the country an intolerable debt spent in the 
construction of useless turnpikes and canals; it would have trans- 
ferred our domestic carrying-trade from competent private man- 
agement to incompetent public management; it would have 
given to the government patronage that no government can 
safely administer; and it would have enlarged the limits of the 
constitution so as not only to seriously diminish the local effi- 
ciency of the States, but to assign to the central authorities a 
supremacy inconsistent with the genius of our institutions. 
Cuba, it is true, might have been annexed; but this would prob- 
ably have led to a new war with England, and certainly to an 
increase of strength in the slave interest whici: would have ren- 
dered much more doubtful the struggle that was to come be- 
tween the free and the slave States. 

Yet it is impossible to view the downfall of Mr. Adams’s 
administration without a sigh. It was the last of that line of 
closely allied administrations in which the secretary of state 
succeeded his own chief in the presidential chair, to be followed 
by his own secretary of state. It retained unchanged, except so 
far as death or some rare case of personal delinquency made a 
change necessary, the public servants transmitted to it by prior 
administrations. It was therefore the last administration that 
refused to remove a subaltern for political dissent. The admin- 
istration is picturesque in its austerity; picturesque in its rela- 
tions to the past; picturesque in the ruin in which it was finally 
involved. For the first time since the overthrow of Mr. Adams’s 
father, had come into power a new party imposing proscrip- 
tion on the chiefs of the old. There is a pathetic contrast 
in the bearing of the two great men on whom the storm con- 
centrated. Each had remarkable courage, but their courage was 
not of the same type. Mr. Adams would have attacked singly 
any fortress in his way, and as he did not need the enthusiasm 
of party to spur him to the onset, so there was no community 
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of grief to overwhelm him in the repulse. Mr. Clay, on the 
other hand, would expose himself with equal recklessness and 
with far more splendid effect, if cheered on by troops whom 
his presence inspirited, and whose success his leadership made 
probable; but when defeat came, when those whom he led and 
loved were ruined by his side, this massing of anguish was intol- 
erable. Mr. Adams did not wince as State after State declared 
against him. His diary is no darker in desolation than in tri- 
umph. There had been no elation; there followed no depres- 
sion. He did not, indeed, attend General Jackson’s inaugura- 
tion. But he remained in Washington, as he previously had 
done, until the time came for him to go for the summer to Mas- 
sachusetts, and from Massachusetts he returned unchanged to 
Washington to take his seat in the House. No impress what- 
ever had been made on that adamantine breast by a political 
defeat the most conspicuous and humiliating in our annals. Mr. 
Clay, on the other hand, when for a time even his own Kentucky 
had deserted him; when Virginia, his native State, scowled at 
him; when not a single Western vote was given to the adminis- 
tration of which he was part,—sank under the shock, and, as Mr. 
Adams's diary tells us, his life was for a time in danger. With 
relief from office, however, his strength rallied, and he entered 
wits’ zest on a renewed successful career. It seemed, however, 
when Mr. Adams’s administration closed, that the political ex- 
istence of both was extinguished in the common ruin. 

A change, however, was to come. To Mr. Adams persona 
popularity was not to be allotted. It was to be otherwise with 
Mr. Clay. Kentucky was to wheel into her old line of devotion, 
to be followed by other States ; and throughout the whole Union 
there was to rise a vast party which, in triumph or in sorrow, 
was to be bound to him by ties of unparalleled tenderness and 
strength. He was to take a seat in the Senate, while Mr. Adams 
was to take a seat in the House. But their feet were no longer 
to tread the same path. Mr. Clay was to be the pacificator. 
He was first to construct a great party of conservative oppo- 
sition. This was necessary, as otherwise the traditions of the 
past would have died out, and the new administration, bold 
as it was, and reckless as freedom from opposition might have 
made it, would have been left without equipoise and without 
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check. He was afterwards, when the country was divided by 
tariff issues, to be the pacificator between warring industries, 
and finally, when the division was between hostile sections, to 
spend his ebbing strength in arresting a collision which only the 
passionate love felt for him by multitudes on both sides post- 
poned. And: his last counsels to his friends were to sacrifice 
not only personal but sectional ambition in the cause of the 
Union, in which alone he believed liberty and order could be 
together secured. 

Mr. Adams, on the other hand, remained unreconcilable with 
all supremacy but his own. He continued with unabated bit- 
terness to attack the federalists. He warred persistently against 
Mr. Webster; he revived his old animosity to Mr. Clay. With 
the National Republican party, which was organized to support 
his administration, he would have nothing to do when it ceased 
to press him for the presidency. From the whigs, in their early 
struggles, he stood chillingly aloof. He went to the House the 
nominee, against both whigs and democrats, of the anti-masons— 
a party whose pretext was a fabricated assassination; whose pol- 
icy was personal proscription; which had no political principles, 
its sole bond of union being the ostracism of men belonging to 
an ancient charitable association which had always embraced in 
its ranks some of the chief patriots and statesmen of the land; 
which was to be concerned in some of the most corrupt compro- 
mises with foes and some of the basest betrayals of allies history 
has ever recorded. In its falsifications and corruption Mr. Adams 
had no part; of its betrayals he was one of the victims; but 
nevertheless he went to the House as its nominee, and he ap- 
peared before Massachusetts as its candidate for governor. In 
the House he opposed the administration with all his remark- 
able powers, unless a foe more hated than the administration 
appeared; and then he produced dismay on both sides by ap- 
pearing at the head of a majority which did not know how to 
deal with such a leader, and charging with all his great destruc- 
tive powers on an opposition which did not know how to deal 
with such a foe. In this way he led the astonished administra- 
tion forces in the assault on France on the indemnity question, 
and on England on the Oregon question; in this way he gave 
the support of his great abilities to the executive, when execu- 
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tive power was assailed in the Senate by the combined leaders 
of the opposition. He was alternately in the pillory and the 
primacy of the House. At one time he stood at bay before 
nearly the whole body, which he had stung to fury by present- 
ing incessant petitions for the abolition of slavery, followed by 
a petition for the dissolution of the Union; and his declaration 
that he would not vote to abolish slavery if he could, only made 
more virulent the denunciation of assailants who could not un- 
derstand why he should continue to taunt and lacerate them 
with petitions to attack rights which he told them he held 
sacred. At another time, during a crisis from which the rules 
of the House gave no escape, he was placed in its chair by a 
unanimous vote, and there presided with admirable patience, 
dexterity, and fairness until order was restored. Public life con- 
tinued to be his passion to the end. To the end he was un- 
changed. He remained incapable of underhand intrigue; truth- 
ful in expression, yet grossly prejudiced in perception ; without 
following a party, but sometimes compelling all parties to follow 
him ; intolerant, yet not proscriptive; frozen in his intercourse 
with others, yet pouring himself out on his diary in streams of 
fire; vapid and pointless when out of political action, when in 
political action master of an inexhaustible arsenal of facts likely 
to bear on any probable issue, and of astonishing capacity in 
availing himself of these facts at any given moment. With pow- 
ers of personal excoriation and denunciation unequalled in the 
annals of debate, he continued to war against all domination 
but his own, and to view in the most grotesque and abhorrent 
lights those on whom he warred. Age did not check his ardor 
as youth had not thawed his austerity. His hand might trem- 
ble, but not his purpose; that dim and tearful eye watched with 
the same vigilant keenness all that occurred within its horizon; 
that harsh voice, weakened tho it was by great age, still imposed 
silence on the House in even its stormiest moods, never ten- 
der, often irritating, but always commanding respect. Nothing 
swerved him from his path. Friendly, affectionate influence he 


neither exerted nor felt. Fear he could not comprehend. At 
a time when, as he conceived, 


‘The whole host of hatred stood hard by,” 
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and when a large part of the population had been stung by him 
into intense antagonism, he took early each morning in solitude 
his walk through the as yet empty streets. It was known that 
he did so, yet, except on one occasion when he was attacked by 
a ruffian at mid-day on the approach to the capitol, not an in. 
sult was offered to his venerable form. But this made no dif- 
ference to him. Had the air been full of insults he would have 
gone on. No physical training was too hard for him. He con- 
tinued to rise at four in the morning to take his morning walk; 
even almost to his eightieth year to bathe in the Potomac, which 
for half a century had refreshed him in his labors as it flowed on, 
—he and the river constant while moving; all else mutable, how- 
ever deeply sunk its base. Self-mortifying, yet self-enthroning ; 
solitary, yet capable of effectively assailing institutions upheld 
by myriads; ready to stir a parliament into fury and precipitate 
a revolution, yet unwilling to remove the humblest opponent 
from office or to see punished a worthless ruffian who had 
attempted violence on him; at once the cementer and the icon- 
oclast of the old pre-emancipation system; the prophet, yet inca- 
pable of being the artificer, of a new era,—he is one of the most 
strongly marked in a line of men to whom some of the great 
est revolutions are to be traced. An irreconcilable may be vain 
or corrupt, and if so, the only part he plays is to give an undue 
advantage to the institutions at which he may happen to fret. 
But if austere, if scorning money and adulation, if intrepid and 
tenacious, then it may be that under his solitary assault may fall 
an institution that has outlived its time. To him, indeed, it will 
not be allotted to take a healing part in the work of conciliation 
and of reorganization that must ensue. That work requires 
other gifts. But for the preliminary destruction his may be 
the only arm that can avail. 

The obsequies of Mr. Adams and of Mr. Clay were not unlike. 
Each died at Washington, Mr. Adams a member of the House, 
Mr. Clay a member of the Senate. Each was accompanied to 
his home by congressional committees ; the hearse of each was 
in its solemn progress gazed on by immense multitudes. Yet 
the feelings of those multitudes were distinguishable. There 
were many, for instance, when Mr, Clay’s body was carried 
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through Philadelphia, who felt that something torn from their 
very heart was enclosed in that coffin and was to be - forever 
taken away. No more was that noble form to be sought for as 
it led in triumph or rallied in disaster; no more the melody of 
that voice to be heard; no more was there to be a common 
chord of pulsation with that gallant heart ; and there was a wail 
even from many who had withheld from him in his presidential 
contests political support. Mr. Adams’s remains also were car- 
ried through Philadelphia, and on the first night of their journey 
they lay in state in Independence Hall. No vast crowd gath- 
ered in grief there to receive those remains. Yet not unsuitable 
was the greeting with which they were met. In the chamber in 
which they were deposited was still the chair in which had sat 
John Hancock; there was the table at which Jefferson reported 
the declaration; there the walls which echoed John Adams’s 
stormy appeals. On those walls hung many pictures. There 
was James Otis, fierce and fitful, like the lightning by which, 
after years of strange vicissitudes, he was struck dead; at one 
time suddenly illuminating the night of doubt, at another smit- 
ing with equal suddenness a public foe; and then, when noon 
advanced and the work of construction began, sinking out of 
sight. There was John Rutledge, his party’s glory and dismay. 
There was Patrick Henry, dormant for long seasons, yet when 
he saw a foe approach likely to invade his sacred precincts, 
swooping down with unerring eye and terrible talons; upon 
monarchy when it encroached on colonialism, upon federal- 
ism when it supplanted monarchy, upon democracy when it 
sought to supplant federalism. There was Paul Jones, invalu- 
able as a privateer, but as a subaltern mutinous. There was 
John Adams, mighty as a revolutionist, impracticable as an 
organizer. These might well recognize him who then entered 
as of a kindred mould. But others, also, were there—the men 
of construction, of sympathy, of sacrifice; the men who could 
retire as well as command; the men of even and consistent prin- 
ciples; men whose heroism was never so great as in its conquest 
over themselves ; men, also, whose political system was based 
on a philosophy as kindly as it was rational; men, again, who 
could construct a complex compromise with a considerate re- 
gard for all interests concerned. Yet even from these we may 
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conceive of a recognition of the value of the services of him 
then lying in state.in their presence. He and the men of his 
type did a work which could only have been done by them- 
selves. It is not for the reconciler to precipitate the crash of 
an institution which has finished its course. This is the mis- 
sion of the irreconcilables. But it is for the reconciler, and for 
the reconciler alone, to construct, from the materials which are 
thus thrown disorganized on the ground, a new system that will 
be comprehensive as well as strong. 


FRANCIS WHARTON. 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM. 


N this day of the kindergarten it is a truism to say that chil- 
dren learn more easily by pictures than by principles. Even 
grown-up children prefer fancy and figure to abstraction and 
analysis. We close the eyelid, sometimes, when we are strug- 
eling to recollect, and cast an image of the suggestive circum- * 
stances upon the darkened field of vision, hoping thus by the aid 
of imagined matter to recall a thought. Our soul may be the har- 
’ mony of the Pythagorean; but it is chained to the prison-house 
of matter, and it uses matter, whenever it can, to represent its 
own thought-creations. 

But the child outgrows its lettered blocks and the picture on 
the blackboard, and may in time begin to talk learnedly of the 
wonders of the fourth dimension in space or the limits of the 
test of inconceivability. Santa Claus loses his sledge and rein- 
deer and fur cap and mittens, to give place to some refined the- 
ory of sympathetic altruism. 

’ The change is revolutionary when the growing mind first 
discovers the frauds of the delightful fairy-tales of childhood. 
Hans Christian Andersen must, sooner or later, melt away like 
his own Snow-Queen. But there is always something sad when 
the fanciful dream dissolves before the stern reality of maturer 
knowledge—often before the bitter reality of a knowledge of 
ignorance. Men part unwillingly with the dreams of childhood. 
Pictures are better than mysteries. Visions are more attractive 
than theories. It is a slow process, and a difficult process, to edu- 
cate any mind up to the heights of abstract thought and abstract 
truth. Knowledge through the senses comes first, and is the 
firmest in its hold; and even the best-trained minds take refuge 
in it when they attempt to make the thought-reality vivid. The 
historic development of thought has, from the outset, been 
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clogged by the confusion of idealization with ideation, of the 
picture with the thing. 

The study of comparative religion is still in its infancy. Its 
results, as yet, are purely tentative. Our generation can do little * 
more than collect materials for future generations to classify and 
analyze. : 

But the little work already done has brought into startling 
prominence the immense fact of a racial development in re- 
ligious form and religious doctrine. Theology itself can no 
longer lay claim to the privilege of eternal stagnation. History 
proves a steady growth up to the present day. Dare we deny 
to induction its right of prediction? 

Primitive religions were but kindergartens. The old my- 
thologies were nursery fables. Early forms of ceremonial were 
children’s play. They did their work as primary schools—the 
best possible, perhaps, in the infancy of the race. But now the 
child has grown older. He has put away his playthings. He 
smiles at the mummeries which once were realities. He has 
emerged from the chrysalid state, in which religious truth is 
sensuous imagery. He is too old for idols and temples, and 
paintings and processions; for sacred animals and sacred rivers; 
for deified fire and thunder, and wind and sea; even for magni- 
fied ancestor or king or hero. It is no longer enough to give 
him the image. The cold hand of Science has torn off the dra- 
pery from religious fantasy, and the keen analysis of modern 
thought is searching to-day with invincible determination for 
the naked certainties of ultimate religious truth. 

It is questionable whether our theologians appreciate fully 
the real dangers involved in the attack which is made to-day 
upon our established Christianity from this stand-point of com- 
parative criticism. There is, in the rising generation of schol- 
ars, a very wide-spread tendency to apply the principle of relativ- 
ity to the Christianity taught from the modern pulpit, as well as 
to the ancestor-worship of the Chinese or the physiolatry of 
- Brahmanism. And the tendency is scientific in its method. It 
is not safe for us to be timid here. We must answer the ques- 
tions asked, or our silence will be interpreted as weakness. 
Here, as everywhere else, we must meet science with science, or 


acknowledge our defeat. 
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We outdo the traditional ostrich if we bury our heads in the 
sands of conservatism, and cry out that there is no truth in the- 
criticisms which pursue us. It is true—we might as well admit 
the fact first as last—that we have arrived at our present con- 
cept of deity through childish forms of representation, from 
which, in our higher culture, we recoil as grossly anthropomor- 
phic. The question of an original monotheism has nothing to 
do with it. That monotheism, if it existed, was prehistoric. 
History begins with degraded representations of God in pic- 
tured imagery. Our school-boys know the wretched mytholo- 
gies of the Greeks and Romans. The earliest God of the Chinese 
did not rise above a famous king or one’s great-grandfather. 
Brahmanism was originally the worship of physical forces. The 
best apology for a God which Buddhism could offer was Buddha 
himself. The Persians worshipped fire; the Egyptians, cows. 
The Jews, with all their monotheism, pictured a God with eyes 
and arms and feet, a God who would become angry and then 
repent and make amends. . 

Primitive man was but a child. He must have his blocks 
and his blackboard. But here and there, even at a very early 
date, exceptionally keen thinkers saw through the pictures and 
recognized the grand mystery which they so inadequately sym- 
bolized. ‘“ Unto whom will ye liken God?” cries the greatest of 
prophets. “There is no searching of his understanding.” And, 
in the same strain, the earliest Greek Mystic writes: 


“Such things of the gods are related by Homer and Hesiod 
As would be shame and abiding disgrace to any of mankind: 
Promises broken, and thefts, and the one deceiving the other. 
But men foolishly think that gods are born like as men are, 
And have, too, a dress like their own, and their voice and their figure. 
But if oxen and lions had hands like ours, and fingers, 
Then would horses like unto horses, and oxen to oxen, 
Paint and fashion their god-forms, and give to them bodies 
Of like shape to their own, as they themselves too are fashioned.” 


Spencer and his fellow-critics have the advantage of Isaiah 
and Xenophanes in their more extended knowledge of historic 
fact and historic metaphysics. With the exception of the sci- 
entific attack upon the supernatural in nature, there is no ques- 
tion of modern discussion so important as this of the legitimate 
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concept of deity. Yet the discussion so far has been most inex- 
plicably one-sided. Our libraries are filling rapidly with volu- 
minous criticism claiming to be science, using established scien- 
tific methods, based upon an immense mass of legendary or of 
actual fact. A searcher after truth who examines the evidence 
finds, on the other side, only an occasional sneer or an indignant 
protest. Is it not high time for scientific Christianity to defend 
itself against scientific doubt? 

Under the application of the comparative method the Chris- 
tian concept of God is accused of being a purely transitional 
form of childish faith, for three distinct reasons. 

First, it is claimed, it represents God under the figure of the 
human physical form; it is, in the strict sense of the word, an- 
thropomorphic. But this, it is argued, can only bea transitional 
stage. It is one step in the series. In the infancy of the race 
men worshipped even more degraded images of God—animals, 
idols of human mahufacture, the most evident and tangible of 
physical forces. Then they outgrew these coarser forms of 
imagery. Recognizing God as worthy of a higher image than 
matter or brute force, they turned to man as typical. Departed 
kings and ancestors gave the idolatry of hero-worship. This too, 
in time, developed, until we have such anthropomorphism as 
that of the Old Testament, where Jehovah is infinitely superior 
to man, and possesses divine attributes, but still is pictured as 
animating and acting through the human organism. This He- 
brew concept, we are told, “‘is still fascinating to the theological 
imagination.” We do teach it to our children. We use it 
symbolically in the rhetoric of our sermons. It undoubtedly 
plays a prominent part to-day in the attempt of the popular 
mind to realize God in thought. 

But when it comes to scientific criticism of doctrine the 
answer is very brief. Intelligent Christianity does not hold, and 
does not defend, and does not teach any such concept of deity. 
Whether we may not sometimes go to an extreme in our meta- 
phorical description is a fair question of homiletic honesty. 
But there is no dispute between the Christian and the agnostic 
over the principle involved. We confess our weakness even as 
we talk of the eye and ear, and hand and arm, of God. We 
know that literally it is all as pure a fiction as the wings of 
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the angels or the gates of pearl and the streets of gold in the 
heavenly city. We heartily join with the agnostic in condemna- 
tion of all such anthropomorphic doctrine. It isa waste of time 
to argue a point on which all parties are in full agreement. The 
only possible difference of opinion concerns a question simply of 
rhetorical taste; and our critics must pardon us if we decide that 
question for ourselves, for we are not willing quite yet to con- 
form our homiletic methods to their standards of rhetorical art. 

But a second form of criticism upon the Christian concept of 
God is much more serious. It is the standard criticism of mod- 
ern evolution. It is by no means the novelty that it is claimed 
to be. It has appeared in historic thought wherever the mysti- ~ 
cal tendency has been prominent. The Eleatic anticipated Spen- 
cer when he wrote: 


“ There’s but one God alone, the greatest of Gods and of mortals, 
Neither in body to mankind resembling, ezthar zu zdeas.” 


For convenience in criticism I wish to limit the term “an- 
thropomorphism” to the imagination of deity under the form of 
the human physical organism. I take the liberty, therefore, of 
using the term “psychomorphism” to represent the object of 
this second phase of criticism. The combination involves, ety- 
mologically, a contradiction. But, employing the wop@y in its 
secondary sense, I beg the privilege of the term merely for rhe- 
torical convenience. 

The substance of the argument against psychomorphism is 
very simple. It is just as purely human and transitory a con- 
cept, it is urged, to picture God as having the faculties of will 
and thought and feeling as it is to assign to him organs of sen- 
sation and voluntary muscles. Teleological doctrine only dresses 
up the First Principle in human attributes. Intelligence is a func- 
tion of man. “In the mint of Nature the coin Mind has been 
stamped ; and theology, perceiving the likeness of the die to its 
impression, has unwittingly inverted the causal relation of the 
two, making mind, archetypal and self-existent, to be the die.” 
“Why is such idolatry any better than that of the old wood 
and stone?” 

Psychomorphism is the prevalent religion of to-day, as an- 
thropomorphism was a few centuries back, and physiolatry 
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earlier still. Humanity advances very slowly towards the agnos- 
tic truth. Only “a few cultured minds” are as yet sufficiently 
evolved to be able to penetrate the sophisms of the vulgar the- 
ology which degrades deity to the level of personality, and 
childishly paints the great Unknowable as having thoughts and 
feelings and volitions. But the day will come—is it not written 
in the prophecy of the comparative method ?—the day will come 
when developed intelligence will smile at the worship of a God 
who plans, as we smile at the worship of Osiris or the Ganges. 
Ultimate religion must denude God of every human attribute. 

We are sorry for the tearsfof the children in the nursery who 
.cry for the moon; but science tells us that the human arm is 
not long enough to reach the coveted object. We wish some- 
times that we were back in the innocent and happy days when 
we took such pleasure with the cradle of faith and the doll of 
immortality. But we live too late for that. The childish things 
of the race must be put away. Science is.science. As honest 
men we must throw aside the remnants of inherited superstition, 
must discard the toys of the barbarian cultus, and must face 
the truth in its naked nothingness—Something is! It does not 

see, nor hear, nor taste, nor smell. It does not think, nor feel, 
nor wish. -It zs, and that is all. We spell it with a capital S, 
lest irreverent criticism should fail to appreciate its dignity; and 
we hold it out before humanity as the final triumph of science 
in its analysis of the great mystery of the universe. And to this 
vacuum of a concept religion must finally come as the ripened 
fruit of its painful evolution. Ultimate religious truth is the 
ultimate annihilation of religion. 

This conclusion of modern agnosticism, by which the spirit-. 
ual as well as the bodily attributes of man are denied to deity, 
is supported by arguments which we may class in three groups, 
and which, for convenience, we may roughly term the logical, 
the physical, and the metaphysical. No agnostic has thus divided 
his own process of demonstration. Most of them, in fact, not 
only fail to discriminate these three distinct elements, but further 
confuse the whole argument by mixing in with it the general 
principle of relativity, a doctrine which I propose to consider as 
—what it really is—an entirely separate form of the argument. 
But, comparing the various agnostic discussions, we can easily 
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distinguish three different grounds for the attack upon the estab- 
lished psychomorphism of Christianity. 

The first of these I call the “logical,” not because it is any 
more logical than the others, but simply because it is based upon 
a logical principle rather than upon a demonstration of fact or a 
metaphysical analysis. It is nothing more or less than an appeal 
to that very questionable logical process, the argument from 
analogy. Herbert Spencer, throughout his works, uses this 
appeal to analogy with a shrewdness and plausibility truly 
admirable. Again and again he astonishes and bewilders us 
by the art with which he thus covers chasms between his facts 
and his conclusions. In the discussion of the question before 
us, he and Mr. Fiske alike evolve, by analogy, the agnostic con- 
clusion with a skill which so nearly deceives the most critical 
reader that it goes far to atone for the weakness of the argu- 
ment itself. 

Psychomorphism is simply the product of history plus the 
environment, reaching its culmination in the nineteenth century. 
It has been preceded by a long series of more degraded forms 
of pictured deities. As motion was dissipated and matter was 
integrated, the race outgrew fetichism and physiolatry. More 
integration and less motion showed the error of hero-worship. 
As the fate of the universe slowly ground out its relentless prog- 
ress, anthropomorphism, in its strict sense, was left to the nur- 
sery and the Sabbath-school. Mankind to-day has climbed the 
hill of science so far that it looks down with contempt upon 
these pygmies of the valley, and—the “few cultured minds” 
always excepted—has reached the purer atmosphere of psycho- 
morphism and halted there. 

But—here comes in the reasoning from analogy; and is it 
not capable of very plausible expression?—the summit of the 
hill is still very far distant. We have ascended comparatively 
only a very little way. Height after height stretches on above 
us into the dim unknown. How dare we, still semi-barbarians, 
boast that we have attained an ultimate truth? It is the “im- 
piety of the pious” to assert that this transitional doctrine of a 
thinking God is a final fact. There is:a series of stages behind 
us. Is there not also a series of stages before us? Will not the 
future man wonder at our God who loves and grieves, as we 
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‘wonder at the Venus who rose from the foam? Is it not a fair 
presumption, becoming to the modesty of scholarly thought, 
that in theology, as in astronomy, in chemistry, in botany, in 
biology, in psychology, the progress of evolution in future ages 
will show the puerilities of the pseudo-science of to-day? 

One of the grimmest jokes of warfare is the turning of a cap- 
tured battery upon a retreating foe. Is not this argument from 
analogy a very dangerous one for the evolutionist to handle? 
We will grant, if he wishes, that his culture is one hundred years 
ahead of ours, and that his stupendous system of dogmatic meta- 
physics is only a prophecy of the universal science of the twen- 
tieth century. But, then, what of the thirtieth century? Will 
not the better-evolved man ridicule the law of the persistence of 
force as we do to-day the eidola of Democritus? If we remem- 
ber rightly, Mr. Spencer claims to give us a number of ultimate 
truths. Is he really at the summit of the hill of science, or shall 
we explain his system, too, by his environment, and, by analogy, 
condemn all that is before the tribunal of that‘which is to come? 

In this method of reasoning from analogy there is some truth 
combined with much error. The greater part of the scholarly 
world is already convinced of the fact of the historical evolution 
of the race. Theology, to be sure, is the last of the sciences to 
swing into line and to confess the possibility of its own growth. 
But its confession has already become its claim and its boast, 
and in the developed knowledge of futurity, in the discoveries 
of the coming generations, it expects its full share. 

After the dogmatism of the middle ages, modesty is a hard 
lesson ; but theology is learning it. Asa science it zs relative to our 
day. Future ages will reject many an error now preached as true 
from our pulpits,—just as they will reject many a mistake now 
taught in our laboratories,—and will formulate whole realms of 
new truths which, revealed to-day, would be incomprehensible 
mysteries. So far as this goes, the agnostics are right in their 
prophecies from analogy. We join heartily with them, and, 
with them, hope and expect a grand development of religious 
truth in the future of the race. 

But this argument fails utterly when it is used to support 
the denial of the possibility of any ultimate truth even in a 
transitional stage of the development. There are sciences some 
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parts of which were as well known to the primitive savage as 
they are to the modern scholar. In psychology, for example, 
some facts of consciousness were as positive and ultimate to the 
earliest Turanian nomad as to Kant or Hamilton. So, in’ the- 
ology, beneath all these symbols and pictures, varying in expres- 
sion and in distinctness but fixed in quality, there have been cer- 
tain permanent elements. The sense of human responsibility 
has never developed, because it is an ultimate fact which admits 
of no development. The same thing is true of the belief in a 
thinking God. 

Setting aside the crude materialism which has no place in 
the discussion of the evolution of the concept of God, the ag- 
nostic can show us no primitive religion in which there was not 
the worship of a Being supposed to be capable of apprehending 
that worship. As the formulated concept of abstract space 
comes to the child only after years of patient study, so may the 
formulated concept of an infinite, intelligent, personal God have 
come only at a comparatively late stage in the education of the 
race. But the thing itself was in the human heart from the out- 
set. Embedded in ignorance, overgrown by superstition, dis- 
torted by all the puerilities of heathen fancy, this faith in the 
intelligence of deity was still the invariable logical antece- 
dent of every act of worship and of prayer. That worship and 
that prayer presupposed the receptivity of God, and that recep- 
tivity could only be the act of an intelligent will-power. 

When we claim, then, that our Christian faith in a personal 
God contains an ultimate truth which the future ages will not 
outgrow, we appeal to the history of religions as showing that 
it is a permanent necessity of human mind to assert that, if 
there be a God, he thinks and feels and wills. Psychomorphism 
as a formulated doctrine may be an evolved product of educa- 
tion; as an instinctive belief it is original to humanity. 

The error of the agnostic is that he considers this theistic 
concept a symbol, as the carved idol is a symbol. In that case 
the argument from analogy will hold. But when we assert that 
it is not a symbol, but the thing symbolized through all these 
various images now outgrown, we claim it as an ultimate fact 
on a level with the facts of moral responsibility and self-con- 
sciousness—an ultimate fact, raised above all evolution, coex- 
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tensive in its certainty with the highest possibility of human 
knowledge. And here the argument from analogy loses its 
force. The agnostic may have still other reasons, as he has, 
for questioning our claim that this truth is ultimate and not 
symbolic. But if we enter this claim, as we do, he is driven to 
a very distinct alternative. He must either assert that every 
' concept of modern science of every kind is symbolic, relative to 
the times, transitional, and hence, as compared with the science 
of posterity, essentially untrue,—in which case his own fair sys- 
tem of agnostic philosophy must share the common fate of 
every human aspiration after certainty of knowledge,—or else 
he must relinquish his specious argument from analogy and pass 
on to the higher ground of metaphysics, and, with a more manly 
logic, discuss with us there the question of fact as to whether 
there is an intelligent creator of the universe. 

If he chooses the first part of the alternative and suggests 
an agnosticism of the second degree, refusing to assert its own 
negations, then, of course, the argument comes to a sudden 
stop, because of his inability to carry it on. A man must stand 
on something if he intends to strike a blow. If the agnostic 
chooses the other part of the alternative, the argument from 
analogy must be dropped, and the question becomes one of the 
interpretation of nature or of the congruity of concepts. 

And, in truth, there is much more force in the second part 
of the argument against psychomorphism than in this appeal to 
analogy. I call it the “physical” argument because there is no 
term contradictory of “teleological.’’ The theist employs the 
teleological argument as proving the fact of an intelligent First 
Cause. The agnostic denies the intelligent First Cause by a simi- 
lar appeal to fact, and substitutes blind physical law, the mani- 
festation of unknown and unknowable Force, in place of the 
planning Mind. 

The modern attack of agnosticism upon the time-honored 
argument from design is shrewd and skilful. It is scientific in 
its methods. It makes an artistic use of exploded mistakes. It 
" is keen in its thrusts at popular superstition, and quick to detect 
the more vulnerable points in established belief. The agnostic is 
growing bolder than he was at first, and to-day he takes little 
pains to conceal his contempt for the theological delusion. From 
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the original Nows of the Ionian mechanicist down to the present 
day, the theist has argued that the legitimacy, order, adaptation, 
and harmony of the cosmos are, and can only be, the products of 
intelligence. The agnostic denies the validity of the inference. 
He admits the self-existent First Cause, the Force, unique and 
unified, acting through phenomena. But he simply denies the 
fact that the laws of nature are, like printed words and sen- 
tences, indicia of mind. 

At this point of the argument the theism of our day has met 
the agnostic attack fairly and thoroughly, and against the more 
superficial science of the laboratory it has set up the deeper 
science of metaphysical analysis. It is impossible, within the 
limits of the present discussion, even to attempt an outline of the 
theistic defence of the reduction of natural law to divine thought. 
I can only refer to such a work as that masterpiece of analysis, 
Ulrici’s “Gott und die Natur,” as an illustration of the scholar- 
ship of scientific Christianity. 

Yet there are some misconceptions presented by agnosticism 
in this part of the argument which bear so directly upon the 
question of psychomorphism that it may be well briefly to refer 
to them. 

The agnostics invariably confuse the teleological and the cos- 
mological arguments. The former is not designed to prove, 
primarily, the existence of a First Cause. That is the function 
of the cosmological argument. The teleological argument, as 
distinct from the etiological, simply attempts to prove that 
intelligence controls the universe. That is all that it is intended 
to prove. The objection, therefore, that it is only a “carpenter 
theory” is entirely irrelevant. 

Further, the teleological argument is designed to prove only 
the fact, not the nature, of the controlling intelligence. Hence 
the objection that from a finite universe we cannot argue to an 
infinite mind is also irrelevant. It is not so argued. The argu- 
ment from the simple existence of a finite universe to the exist- 
ence of the infinite First Cause is entirely distinct from this. Here 
we argue simply from an ordered finite universe to an intelligent 
Cause. The argument would be equally true if the universe 
were formed by a demiurge or an eon. But the cosmological 
argument would reason to an infinite First Cause behind that 
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intermediate agent, and ultimately the teleological and cosmo- 
logical arguments will converge upon the same intelligent and 
infinite First Cause. 

_ The teleological argument proves the will-power of the intel- 
ligent First Cause; and this answers Mr. Mill’s ingenious objec- 
tion that it places the First Cause under limitations by intro- 
ducing the necessity of employing means to accomplish an end. 
There is no contradiction involved in the supposition that a First 
Cause may choose to accomplish its ends through means instead 
of by direct fiat. The objection is possible only as it assumes 
the infinity of the First Cause, and it contradicts its own assump- 
tion by denying to infinite power the power to create the finite, 
and to limit itself by conditions of its own creation. 

Moreover, a large part of the agnostic attack upon the argu- 
ment from design, certainly in the forms in which it is presented - 
for popular approval, is an utter waste of ammunition, in that it 
is directed at the wrong target. It assails, not intelligence, but 
benevolent intelligence. The theist has fairly laid himself open 
to this by uniformly defending divine intelligence and divine 
benevolence in the satne breath. Hence it is perfectly natural 
that the agnostic should claim a victory whenever he shows that 
some supposed special providence of a loving Father is really 
nothing but the accidental result of a grim law which, for un- 
told ages, has been slowly working its way out into phenomenal 
expression. 

It is undoubtedly true that the expositions of modern sci- 
ence have damaged more than one fair but superficial interpre- 
tation of benevolent manifestation of divine power. An earth- 
quake may cause many a superficial thinker to lose his faith in 
the special providences of God’s love for individual men. But 
a more penetrative logic will see that even the fact of a city 
overwhelmed when at its devotions does not reach far enough 
to affect the question of the intelligence of the Power produc- 
ing the calamity. : 

As the agnostic confuses, on the one side, the argument for 
infinite Being with the argument for Mind, so here he confuses 
the argument for Mind with the argument for Love. As a matter 
of fact the whole drift of the attack is against benevolence rather 
than against intelligence. But the defence of the benevolence 
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of God involves an entirely different line of reasoning from the. 
defence of the intelligence of God. In logical order the latter 
comes first. Benevolence versus malevolence or indifference be- 
comes a possible question only when intelligence has been 
proved. 

This fact of logical distinction and logical order has been 
entirely overlooked in the agnostic argument. In our criticism 
of that argument, so far as it affects the question of psychomor- 
phism, we must reject from it, as irrelevant, all statements of 
fact or fancy which tend to show the weakness of the established 
faith in the special creations and special providences of a benevo- 
lent Power. The battle must be fought out in the interpreta- 
tion of law and order as existent, regardless of moral quality. 
It will be time enough to discuss the fact of Love when we have 
settled the fact of Mind. But does not this logical distinction 
deprive the agnostic appeal to morphological discoveries of 
almost all its force as bearing upon the question of psychomor- 
phism ? 

This distinction certainly shows the fallacy of the stock argu- 
ment of agnosticism. We all remember the shouts of triumph 
with which the sceptical world took up the newly discovered— 
or rather the re-discovered—principle of natural selection. “The 
earth is suited to its inhabitants because it has produced them, 
and only such as suit it live.” “This last statement,” adds our 
ablest American agnostic, “which I have italicized, is the trium- 
phant answer with which science meets the challenge of natural 
theology.” But natural theology only smiled, and calmly pro- 
ceeded to show that the argument was worth more, for its own 
purposes, than the weaker reasonings which it supplanted. 

Evolution has to a great extent destroyed the theistic argu- 
ment from special creations. But that argument, in its practi. 
cal use, was employed to support benevolence rather than intelli- 
gence. Evolution itselé is a better argument than the old theory 
of special creations by which to defend the intelligence of the 
First Cause. It would be no difficult matter to show that it fur. 
nishes a better, more ational, less self-contradictory defence of 
benevolence as well. 

Truly, never was a greater noise produced by a blank car- 
tridge than that which shook the theological world when Eng- 
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lish thought fired the principle of natural selection into the 
theistic controversy. Christian science uses the principle to-day 
as one of its strongest arguments in defence of psychomorphism. 
The more complicated the parts of a mechanism, the closer the 
interrelation of those parts, the more evident the unity under- 
lying them all, so much the more imperative is the demand for 
that constructive unity which can be only thought-power. 

In this whole attack upon the theistic concept, it is agnosti- 
cism which is superficial, and Christian thought which is scien- 
tific. Agnosticism plays with surface-phenomena; and, having 
overthrown a few historic arguments, and having suitably ridi- 
culed the traditional illustration of the watch, it proclaims the 
final solution of the deepest problem of human thought. 
Christian science admits some of its own past puerilities of 
logic; but, throwing them aside, it carries the question back to 
ultimate facts and ultimate principles, and gives to evolution 
itself an interpetation more philosophical than the evolutionist 
ever claimed. It gives it a justification in the eternal plan in 
the Logos of God which is the most solid of science as compared 
with the frivolous declamation which contents itself with the 
superficial phenomenon, or which, endeavoring to explain that 
phenomenon, is satisfied with the accidental play of atoms or 
the pseudo-metaphysics of chance. 

But some of the agnostics claim to be metaphysicians; and, 
in the midst of their appeals to analogy and to physical fact, we 
find. frequent and often amusing discussions of metaphysical 
principles. This third part of their argument against psycho- 
morphism, tho less popular, is more scholarly than some of their 
other reasonings, and has a far better historical support. It is 
a righteous retribution upon the absurdities of the philosophy of 
the Conditioned that Hamilton and Mansel should be quoted 
_approvingly in the “ First Principles” of evolutional agnosticism. 
Some of the worst rubbish of English and German metaphysics 
has been carefully swept together here, and is paraded as the 
ultimate science of the negations of human thought. 

Here, again, I must separate from this part of the discussion 
such criticisms of Kantian origin as spring directly from the 
principle of relativity. I must also, tho reluctantly, turn away 
from that tempting field of burlesque metaphysics where, as in 
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a regular Punch and Judy show, all ultimate concepts, as the 
First Cause, the Infinite, the Absolute, are set up and knocked 
down, and caused to knock each other down, until finally the 
puppet Ignorance strides exultant over the sawdust bodies of 
the slain. Mr. Spencer gives us, in the opening chapters of his 
“First Principles,’ a metaphysical circus, in which the captive 
concepts rise as high as the paper hoops, and then, falling back, 
are one after another led out of the ring. 

The attempt to construct a metaphysics of ultimate truths 
out of concepts limited by definition to the pictures of the 
imagination has always been a grotesque failure. The evolu- 
tional system, granting its definition of the conceivable, may be 
justified in its criticism of the Constructive philosophy; but it is 
inconsistent in subsequently bringing back, for its own use, the 
very concepts so ignominiously driven from the field. 

But we must limit our criticism here to a single part of the 
self-contradictory metaphysics of agnosticism—the part which 
bears directly upon the question under discussion. The Infinite, 
having been cast aside as utterly inconceivable, is brought in 
again mysteriously with a sufficiently definite outline to enable 
the agnostic to use it in his argument. “ Personality and Infin- 
ity are terms expressive of ideas which are mutually incompati- 
ble. The pseud-idea ‘infinite person’ is neither more nor less 
unthinkable than the pseud-idea ‘ circular triangle.’ ” 

The terms intelligence and personality in this discussion are 
virtually synonymous. An intelligent First, Cause must have 
that conscious unity which we call personality. Is the phrase 
“infinite person” a contradiction? The agnostic, still covered 
with the sawdust of the demolished concepts, boldly says, “ Yes.” 
Personality limits, determines, defines. The Infinite must cease 
to be infinite when it is limited, determined, defined. Then the 
First Cause, if infinite, cannot be a person—that is, intelligent ; if 
a person, he cannot be infinite. 

Were this wretched abuse of the term “infinite” original with 
this school, our condemnation of their metaphysical depravity 
could not be too severe. Unfortunately, however, they only 
borrow their dogmas from some of their most prominent adver- 
saries, and thus present the veductio ad absurdum of a popular 
and wide-spread metaphysics. 
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Laying aside the false definitions of the philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned, and of the antinomies of the pure reason, and giving a 
sensible, practical, definite meaning to the terms we use, the an- 
swer is a very simple one. Infinite personality is infinite non- 
sense. Personality is neither infinite nor finite. It does not in 
its nature admit of measurement. There is no “more or less” to 
it. No question of degree enters into it. Finiteness can be 
predicated only of that which is in its nature measurable. The 
assertion of the absence of limitation can be made only of that the 
nature of which is such that it admits of quantitative relations, 
even tho the quantity be, in fact, immeasurable.. One might as 
well talk of a finite sixpence or of infinite weather as of finite or 
infinite personality. A person is one thing. If it exists, it is 
complete in itself. You can add nothing to it to make it infi- 
nite; you can take nothing from it to make it finite. Personal- 
ity belongs to that category of things of which the attribute of 
the measurable, actual or potential, is not predicable. A person 
is simply one kind of a unit. The principle by virtue of which 
the unit subsists is unique, and can no more be called finite or 
infinite than can any other single unique principle. “ Infinite 
personality” zs a “ pseud-idea” of a very weak type. The more 
the agnostics ridicule it, the better, for it is high time for the 
philosophy of the Infinite to learn common-sense. 

But there is an immense difference between an infinite per- 
sonality and an infinite person. The former is, in fact, as empty 
of meaning as is the “circular triangle.” But the latter phrase 
has an intelligible content which may be free from all self-con- 
tradictions. J 

There is no suicidal confusion of concepts in the thought of 
the immortality of the human soul. No new element of confu- 
sion is added if we make that existence unending a parte ante 
as well. The eternal existence of the human soul—that is, of a 
person—is not inconceivable. 

Play as he may with the meaning of the word “concept,” 
even Mr. Spencer has very definite conception when he teaches 
so dogmatically the principle of the persistence of force. iy ct 
that is only a very positive way of stating the eternal existence 
of an unchanging quantity of force. Why does eternal exist- 
ence become so suddenly inconceivable when for “force” we 
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substitute “person”? A person exists. That is easily conceiv- 
able. He continues to exist in consecutive moments of time. 
That, too, is equally conceivable. Is the problem at all compli- 
cated as to conceivability when we assert that the series of con-_ 
secutive moments of time has no end? 

We claim that the eternal existence of a person is just as 
conceivable as the temporal existence of a person. Yet to say 
that a person exists eternally is the same thing as saying that 
the person is infinite in respect to time. One definite, intelli- 
gible meaning, then, in the phrase “infinite person” may be that 
the person is infinite in time relations—relations which in their 
nature admit of measurement. 

Again, Mr. Spencer talks very intelligently about an infinite 
universe. And tho, in order to maintain his principle of the 
Instability of the Homogeneous, he is compelled to postulate a 
finite universe, still he discusses very clearly the possibility of an 
infinite universe through which his unknown force might act; 
and an infinite universe means infinite space. 

The word-jugglery of our pseudo-metaphysics to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, we have as clear a concept of infinite 
space as we have of finite space, and our concepts of both are 
distinct and of intelligible content. We are guilty of no absur- 
dity when we speak of our own will-power as acting in finite 
space. There is no additional confusion of concepts when we 
magnify that will-power and assert that it acts, really or poten- 
tially, in infinite space. We claim that the illimitation in space 
of the real or possible acts of a personal will-power is just as 
conceivable as the limitation in space of such acts. Yet that is 
the same thing as saying that it is conceivable that a person 
should be infinite in respect to space. Another definite, intelli- 
gible meaning, then, in the phrase “infinite person” may be that 
the person as active power is infinite in space relations—relations 
which in their nature admit of measurement. 

Again, if there be any distinction between imagination and 
conception, we can conceive of infinite number. We can con- 
ceive of an infinite number of things. We can conceive of an 
infinite number of acts. We have no difficulty in conceiving of 
our own will-power as performing a limited number of acts. Is 
there any confusion of concepts in the thought of a will-power 
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which can perform an unlimited number of acts? But this is 
the infinite in power, and involves the concept of a person infi- 
nite in power. A third definite, intelligible meaning, then, in 
the phrase “infinite person” may be that the person is infinite 
in power; and power, through the number of its objects, is in 
its nature measurable. 

A person may, then, be infinite in time, space, and power 
and still be a person. If, now, the agnostic hugs his favorite 
definition of the concept, and, identifying it with imagination, 
denies our right to speak intelligently of the Infinite at all, he 
must not be surprised if we turn his argument back upon him- 
self and deny his right to have so intelligible a concept of the 
Infinite that he can assert that it contradicts the concept of per- 
sonality. There either is or is not a definite meaning to the 
word “infinite.” If there is not, it is tricky logic to use the 
word definitely in an aggressive argument and then to deny its 
use to the defence. If “infinite” has no definite meaning as a 
concept, it is a ‘‘ pseud-argument” to assert that infinity and per- 
sonality are incongruous concepts, and this metaphysical objec- 
tion to psychomorphism falls to pieces of its own weight. If 
“infinite” has a definite meaning as a concept, that}meaning can 
certainly be connected with time, space, and power; and no 
further incongruity is introduced if we add to infinite time, 
infinite space, or infinite power the concept of personality. 

And this is all that Christianity need claim when it calls its 
God an “Infinite Person: that he is an intelligent will-power, 
eternal in existence, capable of performing an infinite number of 
acts in infinite space. We use such phrases as “infinite love” 
and “infinite holiness.” But they are, strictly speaking, errone- 
ous, the word “infinite” being employed in place of the correct 
phrase ‘‘absolute” in the sense of the perfect. The phrase 
“infinite intelligence” or “infinite mind” is admissible, but only 
so far as it implies that the number of objects of knowledge, 
real or possible, to the divine Mind is infinite. There, again, we 
have the measurable introduced in the element of number with 
the positive predication of the absence of limiting measure. 

I know that this doctrine of the Infinite is by some consid- 
ered old-fashioned. Even Professor Calderwood, in his most 
admirable criticism of the philosophy of the Conditioned, goes 
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beyond it in his defence of the conceivable Infinite. But what- 
ever debatable ground there may be beyond this, we are safe, 
to this extent, at least, in asserting the congruity of the concepts 
of infinity and personality. 

There is no confusion of concepts in the Christian belief in 
a personal God, eternal, omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipo- 
tent. There is, of course, many an incomprehensible mystery. 
The Divine must ever be mysterious to us in its essence and its 
action. But there is no metaphysical absurdity arising from 
contradiction in concepts. The agnostic attack upon the “In- 
finite Person” can be explained, and explained away, as involving 
either a self-contradictory use of the term “infinite,” or a mis- 
conception of the way in which the two terms are united, or a 
misstatement of fact. Our Christian concept of God has noth- 
ing to fear if no more scientific metaphysical objections than this 
can be urged against it. 

Turning away from the rest of the logomachy of the pseudo- 
metaphysics of evolution, we must consider, in conclusion, a 
third form of the attack upon the theistic belief. The agnos- 
tics have not been content to dabble in the shoals of the philos- 
ophy of the Conditioned, but have more than once plunged 
boldly into the unfathomable pool of Critical idealism. They 
claim that anthropomorphism is a relic of barbarian ignorance, 
and that psychomorphism is a temporary stage in the evolution 
of thought, already outgrown by the “few cultured minds.” 
But beyond this they philosophize boldly concerning the rela- 
tivity of all human knowledge to the mechanism of the human 
mind, and attack the Christian concept of a personal God as an 
attempted human concept of the Superhuman and Transcendent. 

Mr. Spencer’s use of the term “ relativity,” by the way, is an 
unfortunate one, in that he includes under it two entirely dis- 
tinct principles—one purely psychological, the other purely meta- 
physical. The greater part.of his discussion of the “ relativity 
of knowledge” is given up to a development of the principle 
that an object of knowledge is known only as it is related to 
other objects or differentiated from them. “We think in rela- 
tions.” This is an interesting psychological question. But it 
is entirely distinct from the principle usually referred to in the 
phrase “relativity of knowledge.” That is a metaphysical prin- 
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ciple based upon the Kantian criticism, and holding that all 
products of human thought are forever relative to human mind. 
Hence we are forbidden to dogmatize about the real. We know 
only the phenomenal. All knowledge is relative to the thinking 
agent, subject to his forms of thought, limited, therefore, in its 
validity to his own experience. 

In spite of the clear exposition of Mill, Spencer follows Ham- 
ilton in confusing these two kinds of relativity. Yet the latter 
—the metaphysical principle—he uses with great effect in estab- 
lishing his agnosticism; and the attack of agnosticism upon 
Christian theism is constantly supported by the appeal to this 
principle. 

The finite, it is urged, never can know the Infinite. It is 
absurd for the finite mind.to transfer its own laws to the nature 
and action of the infinite Unknown. What right have we to assert 
that infinite Being must act in accordance with the logical prin- 
ciple of contradiction? How do we know, Mr. Spencer asks 
(and it is one of the most valuable suggestions which he has 
made), how do we know that mind is the highest thing in the 
order of existence? May there not be an infinite number of 
gradations of being above mind, as mind is superior to mat- 
ter? We drag the infinite First Cause down to our own level, 
and limit it by the conditions of our own finite existence 
when we define it as mind. To be sure, we can conceive of 
nothing higher than mind, for that is the highest form of exist- 
ence which we experience. But how dare we claim that the 
“possibilities of thought limit the possibilities of things”? The 
reality of things is forever beyond the reach of our finite minds. 
Therefore every form of religious faith which contains specific 
theistic doctrine must be regarded not only as provisional and 
temporary, but also as relative to humanity, the handiwork of 
human architects, adapted only to the satisfaction of the crav- 
ings and sentimentality of the vulgar, containing no absolute 
truth except the unassailable, indefinable dogma, Something is. 

In meeting this form of the argument it is not necessary for 
us to review the whole of the “Critique of the Pure Reason.” 
For the defence of the theistic concept we need only to show 
that the argument, as advanced by agnosticism, is suicidal. 

From this stand-point even atheism would be untenable. It 
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is relative to our minds to assert that there is no God. The idea 
of God is formulated under the conditions of human thought. 
The idea of existence is relative to the thinking mind. We con- — 
ceive existence only as we experience it in our finite being. How 
dare we assert or deny it of infinite being? Dogmatic atheism 
is as untenable as dogmatic theism. 

But if atheism be relative to human thought, and therefore 
unphilosophical, it is hopelessly relative and unphilosophical to 
assert that Something is, and is Unknowable. The idea of exist- 
ence isa human thought. The idea of Something, capital S and 
all, is a human thought. And when we assert that it must be 
an attribute of the Sublime Something, that it cannot be known 
by human thought, the statement is the product of a whole sys- 
tem of human metaphysics, and the Unknowable becomes known, 
in so far, at. least, as its necessary attribute of “ unknowability” 
is concerned. 

Mr. Spencer, admitting this, endeavors to explain it by an 
appeal to the “indefinite consciousness” behind “ pure logic,” 
and in this case contradictory of it. But if we examine his 
philosophy of the Unknown, we shall find that it is through a 
very definite and logical process that the predication of the un- 
knowability of the Unknown is made. The Unknown is known 
to possess certain attributes because of which it is unknown 
and unknowable. The very argument assumes the infinity of 
the Unknown; for, if finite, it might be known by finite mind. 
But when we assert that the Unknown Something is infinite, we 
have, to use Mr, Spencer’s phrase, “surreptitiously brought in 
a number of unavowed data,” all of which are formulated by 
human thought. And if we assert that the Unknown is Force, 
and, still more, if we assert that it is Cause, we are far advanced 
in the dogmatism of human forms of representation. We have 
clothed the infinite Unknowable in the subjective forms of finite 
knowledge. 

It is “transcendent audacity” for the Christian to “go be- 
hind the throne” and give his own laws of thought to the infi- 
nite Power. What, then, can we call the audacity which formu- 
lates the infinite Power under the laws of matter? 

Let us have fair play here. It is not honest logic to reject 
the theistic hypothesis under the principle of the relativity of 
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human knowledge, and then to construct a system of absolute 
metaphysics which is a still more daring defiance of that prin- 
ciple. The doctrine of the “persistence of force” is a mechani- 
cal determination of the Unknown which is as arbitrary and 
human as the grossest form of anthropomorphism. 

What objection can be urged from the principle of relativity 
against the statement that “God is a person” which does not 
apply with still greater force to the statement that “God is 
invariable in quantity”? Is it any more relative to our own 
minds to say that “ God is Love” than it is to say that “ God is 
determined in his action by the mathematical principle of 
rhythm’? Tear off the rhetorical mask from the metaphysics 
of agnostic evolution, and you find beneath it a complete dog- 
matism, with a God who isa machine. To say that God thinks 
is transcendent audacity. But to say that the Something is, 
and cannot be increased nor diminished in quantity, and cannot 
act except under the quantitative laws of motion, and must act 
eternally under those laws, servilely obedient,to the necessities 
of a mechanical evolution as conceived by the mind of a human 
English scholar—this, we are to believe, is neither audacious nor 
transcendent, but is the exact science of ultimate and absolute 
metaphysical truth. 

Is this an honest use of the principle of relativity ? If agnos- 
ticism is science, it condemns the metaphysics of evolution as 
grossly unscientific; for it condemns impartially every human 
statement of a fact or a necessity outside of human’ thought. 
This argument from relativity is a forcible one, but, like the old 
musket of our grandfathers, its recoil is more effective than its 
charge. 

This suicidal contradiction of agnostic evolution has been 
shown so often in recent criticisms that we are growing tired of 
the repetition of the argument, which has never yet been an- 
swered, because it admits of no answer exceptasurrender. The 
evolutionist who takes his position behind the principle of rela- 
. tivity, and from there assails the theistic concept of Christian- 
ity, demolishes all metaphysics if his argument be true; and his 
own doctrines of evolution cannot escape the universal destruc- 
tion. Agnostic evolution is one of the worst specimens of incon- 
sistent special pleading which human thought has ever produced. 
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Still, the question remains whether this argument from rela: 
tivity, tho evidently fatal to the metaphysics of evolution, be not 
equally fatal to Christianity. May it not be that all knowledge — 
is impossible, and all science a dream? Or, to bring the ques- 
tion down to the specific problem under discussion, have we any 
right, knowing the relativity of our own thought-products, to 
assert that God is a Person who thinks and feels and wills? 

In answer to this question I can only sketch, very briefly, the 
outline of an argument which I believe can be defended as the . 
science of the Christian faith in an intelligent deity, so far as 
that faith is affected by the principle of the relativity of human 
knowledge. It is essentially the position of all Christian schol- 
arship. 

If all truth be relative, conditioned by the finite, subjective 
forms of thought under which we, as human minds, are forever 
compelled to express thought, then it certainly is no objection 
to any particular truth that it comes to us under those forms. 

If, for example, manifestations of matter are such that, by 
the structure of our minds, we are forever compelled to think of 
it as extended, then matter zs extended to us, and that is all the 
reality which we require. In fact, reality itself is a thought of 
the human mind. Matter is to us extended, and it is for all 
eternity no concern of ours what matter might be to us if we 
were not ourselves. 

Now, if the manifestations of God are such that, by the struc- 
ture of our minds, we are forever compelled to think of him as 
Mind, with intellect, feeling, and will, then God zs to us Mind, 
with intellect, feeling, and will. This is the finite form under 
which we finite creatures must think him; and it is for all eter- 
nity no concern of ours what God might be to us if we were not 
ourselves. God undoubtedly is, in his essence, an Unknown and 
Unknowable Something infinitely beyond the reach of finite mind. 
The essence of matter is likewise forever unknowable to us. To 
assert the contrary is simply to assert that we can think without 
thinking, which is absurd. So far as this goes,-we are all ag- 
nostics. 

But beyond this it is equally certain that this Something, 
God, Unknowable in essence, has manifested itself to us. As 
finite minds we must think those manifestations and the great 
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Manifested under the forms of finite thought. And the theistic 
argument claims and proves that the only forms of thought 
under which we can think such manifestations as are actually 
given us are the forms which interpret those manifestations as 
the indicia of thought- and will-power. We are compelled, then, 
by the structure of our being, while the manifestations of God 
are what they are, to think him as Mind. . 

More than Mind he may be. Other races of beings with 
_ clairvoyant insight may have revelations of far higher qualities 
than thought in the wondrous Being of an infinite deity. To 
himself, in the divine self-knowledge, who dares to say what 
he may be? We grant to agnosticism all its enigmas of ulti- 
mate essence. But to our finite thought God is Mind—forever 
Mind—because our only knowledge of him is, now and forever, 
through manifestations which to us are manifestations of Mind, 
and of Mind only. 

If we grant to the principles of relativity the full weight 
which is claimed for it by agnosticism, there is nothing left for 
us but a philosophical nihilism which holds that, because thought 
is thought and human thought is human thought, we are for- 
ever shut up to the passing states of our own consciousness, 
and because of the relativity of the idea of existence we dare. 
not assert the absolute existence even of those states of con- 
sciousness. One cannot help admiring the logical consistency 
of such suicidal nihilism, but it is not true to the facts of con- 
sciousness or to the dictates of common-sense. 

But if we adopt a more reasonable interpretation of the prin- 
ciple of relativity, we must choose between two positions. We 
may admit that thought is thought, and make no attempt by 
thought to get outside of thought. We must admit, then, the 
practical reality to us of the subjective human concepts of exist- 
ence, manifestation, Something, God. Still, we may deny that 
the manifestations of the Something are of such a nature that 
we are compelled to interpret them under the subjective form 
of thought-manifestations. If so, we may deny that we must 
‘form the concept of God as that of a Something which thinks. 

This position may be perfectly consistent logically. But it 
surrenders the appeal to relativity, and falls back upon the 
simple denial of the evidence of intelligence in the manifesta- 
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tions of the Unknown. That this denial of fact is untenable 
may be shown by the teleological argument of theism, which 
proves that the manifestations of God are such that we must 
interpret them as thought-manifestations, and therefore that we 
must conceive of God under the subjective concept of a Some- 
thing which thinks. 

The only remaining position, then, which can be held in logi- 
cal consistency, and the one which must be held, is that which, 
admitting the subjectivity of human thought, asserts that, while 
our minds remain what they are, we must conceive of God asa 
Something which has revealed itself to us under manifestations 
which we are compelled to interpret as manifestations of thoughts, 
volitions, and feelings. . 

This zs a subjective human concept, and it is psychomor- 
phism. It is a human concept of the divine. It is a human 
concept of the divine as something which, in some essential 
attributes, is similar to the human soul. It elevates those 
attributes by making them unconditioned, infinite, absolute. 
It ts thus the highest and grandest concept possible to human mind. 
Lt gives the only God which can be a real God to human thought. 
Such a God supplements man’s nature, intellectually and mor- 
ally. Such a God is all-sufficient for man in this world and 
through eternity. Such a concept of God furnishes a rational 
explanation of the universe, and the only rational explanation. 
Such a concept of God, then, is rational and sufficient. Beyond 
it man can never go, and need not desire to go. It is supported 
by history and by hopes, by facts and by faith, by reason and 
by revelation. It is ennobling to man, and makes life worth 
living. It is the highest estimate man can form of God, and it 
gives a God who can be respected, worshipped, feared, and loved. 
It is the only possible concept of God which can be made the 
basis of a true religion, through which man can attain unto the 
fulness of his being as made in the image of his Creator. 


M. STUART PHELPS. 
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ASSASSINATION AND THE*@POILS SYSTEM. 


€. IVILIZATION has its stages at which the taking of the 
‘life of a ruler is held a justifiable remedy in politics. 
Tyrannicide was defended in Greece. The bloody work of 
Brutus and Cassius was not generally condemned except by the 
adherents of Cesar. A man might defend his country as he 
might. his own life, by taking that of its enemy. The fearful 
experience of half the nations of Europe in our own time dis- 
closes great elements of population ready to justify the savage 
remedy of the assassin when passions are up ora sense of wrong 
maddens the people. Those we call lunatics are often little 
more than ill-balanced intellects, reasoning and deciding rather 
according to the standards of earlier times and a lower civiliza- 
tion than our own; yet with so mnch justice and logic that, 
while doubting their responsibility, we recognize their acts 
as ominous’ indications. In whatever walk of life insanity 
increases, we expect to find great wrongs or gross violations of 
morality. 
The tenure of Amadeus and Louis Napoleon were never 
seen to be so precarious as in the light flashed from the deadly 
missiles of assassins. No proof of the dangerous forces restrained 
by Russian despotism has so convinced the world as the martyr 
spirit shown by the half-crazed assassins who have made light of 
their own lives in order to take that of the emperor. History 
and oratory can present no argument so convincing of the perils 
of national injustice, long continued, as is afforded by the mur- 
derous frenzy of Irishmen. When stormy and vindictive pas- 


sions sweep with such fury through a nation that impetuous 


abnormal natures are driven over the lines of reason to deeds of 

violence and blood—as the weaker plates of a boiler are the first 

to yield to the pressure which bears alike upon all—we are wise 

in believing the political fabric can bear no more strain, and that 
Io 
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its relief is the condition of national safety. The lunatic assas- 
sin of rulers is therefore a solemn notice of peril to the state, as 
every nation readily sees in the case of its neighbor, and a wise 
nation is able to see in its own affairs. 

Three times, at the national capital, within the recollection 
of men not yet old, a President of the United States has stood 
at the peril of death from the pistol of the half-crazed assassin, 
desperately resolved to take his life for political reasons alone. 

The revenge and the wild rush for office which Jackson’s 
introduction, of the spoils system had aroused were pregnant 
enough of danger, when his attack upon the National Bank soon 
after—distorted into a national crime by reckless partisans— 
aggravated that excitement into a frenzy more intense and 
lawless than the country had ever seen before. Hate, impreca- 
tions, and bloody threats filled the air. It was too much for 
ill-balanced, excitable minds. On the 30th January, 1835, as 
President Jackson, with two of his secretaries, was passing from 
the rotunda to the eastern portion of the Capitol, Richard 
Lawrence levelled a pistol at his heart, of which only the cap 
exploded, and before he could use the pistol in his other hand 
the assassin’s arm was seized. Fearful excitement and wild 
clamor swelled over the land. 

There are curious analogies between the cases of Lawrence 
and Guiteau. Both assassins belonged to the army of spoils- 
seeking idlers who lounge about the national capital, claiming 
to be out of employment, and importuning the government for 
favors. Both bought pistols of large calibre expressly for the 
assassination. Both repeatedly practised at targets to make 
sure of a deadly aim. As Guiteau once, when ready, forbore 
to shoot lest Mrs. Garfield should be excited, so Lawrence once 
forbore to shoot lest a funeral might be disturbed. Each, after 
the deed, was equally composed and without regret or fear of 
punishment. Each alike claimed to be a patriot acting for the 
good of his country. Lawrence’s hope of protection was in the 
National Bank and its supporters, as that of Guiteau was in the 
Stalwart faction and its chieftain. Lawrence declared his act 
would make Clay, Webster, or Calhoun President, as Guiteau 
declared his would make Arthur President. 

How the savage spirit of slavery, having long held sectional 
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and partisan passions at a fever heat and familiarized the coun- 
try with scenes of blood, at last so worked upon the intense and 
morbid nature of J. Wilkes Booth that, in April, 1865, he had 
come to regard himself as an avenging patriot, and President Lin- 
coln as a bloody tyrant whose life was forfeited, is fresh in the 
memories of all. Booth was but a little more.crazy and savage 
than tens of thousands whose spirit he carried into action and 
who openly or with ill-concealed joy approved his work of death. 
“It was no one man who killed Abraham Lincoln: it was the 
spirit of treason and slavery, inspired with despairing hate, that 
struck him down,” said President Garfield, in the House of 
Representatives, the day after the assassination—applying a logic 
now strikingly applicable to his own case. 

In the case of Guiteau, it needs neither logic nor the lessons 
of history to connect the bloody deed with its cause. It was 
not left to reformers or pessimists to discover it. The assassin 
himself has declared it. A whole people has recognized it. 
Every civilized nation has taken notice of it.. A morbid, impul- 
sive, unrestrained nature; an intense, unscrupulous partisan; a 
disappointed, impecunious, desperate office-seeker; one of the 
thousands of needy or scheming men and women whom a 
vicious administrative system first invites to the capital, and 
to the siege of every office where places go by influence and 
favor, and then makes them half mad by its cruel and inevit- 
able procrastinations and repulses. Guiteau was just the man 
through whom the vindictive passions of a fierce faction fight 
should naturally find their full expression. He, and all those 
like him, could see that a single bullet might seat one of the 
leaders of the hostile faction in the Presidential chair and cause 
a new deal of offices, in which he and they might win prizes. 
This required no more reason than his target-firing in the early 
morning hours and his shrewd calculation of all the opportuni- 
ties and the chances for the fatal deed. Never before in our 
history had the spirit of faction sprung from causes so ignoble 
or manifested passions so desperate, and revolutionary. Never 
before had a Vice-President left the side of his chief to become 
the subordinate of a Senator in a faction fight. Only once 
before, and then to prepare for deeds of blood, had Senators 

abandoned their posts of duty to feed the flames of angry pas- 
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sions in the States. The frenzy and the spectacle might well 
have made desperate far stronger minds than that of Guiteau. 
His reasons, as he gave them, are a strange mixture of logic 
and folly: “I had no ill-will toward the President. His death 
was a political necessity. . . . It will unite the Republican 
party. . . . I, was with Grant and the rest of our men in 
New York during the canvass. . . . Iama Stalwart of the 
Stalwarts, and Arthur is now President. 4 

It is not for a moment to be imagined that ex-Senator 
Conkling, or Vice-President Arthur, or any of the officials in 
the faction of which they were the leaders, had any more 
information of the purpose of Guiteau, than Vice-President 
Stephens or ex-Senator Slidell had of the bloody purpose of 
Booth. They abhor and lament the acts and spirit of the 
assassin, like all other good citizens. It is the best justifica- 
tion, alike of the champions of the slave system and of the 
champions of the spoils system, that they were so blinded and 
misled by the vicious principles and methods they had inherited, 
and had long helped to enforce, that they were but half con- 
scious of their real nature and effects. 

With marvellous promptness and unanimity, hardly less in 
foreign countries than among ourselves, the source and signifi- 
cance of Guiteau’s acts have been found in our spoils system 
of administration. The apologists of that system are awed to 
silence and shame, while it stands arraigned, without precedent, 
in the denunciations and warnings of the men and women of all 
parties and conditions, not only throughout this broad land, but 
in the utterances of the thoughtful friends of our country in 
every civilized nation. From a thousand pulpits the great fact, 
with solemn admonitions, has been proclaimed. On the myriad 
pages of our journals, of every section and class, the truth has 
been daily uttered in words of mingled anxiety, shame, and 
detestation. From foreign journals alone might be gathered a 
whole volume of warning. Despite the restraints of official 
usage, the diplomatic representatives of at least two foreign 
states, we are assured, have not forborne to express their depre- 
cation of that system, even in their kindly messages of sympa- 
thy. And in the months before us, we may be assured that 
Guiteau’s assassination, the American spoils system, and the 
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prospects of republican institutions will fill broad spaces to- 
gether in periodical literature of every European state. Neither 
friends nor enemies of these institutions will be allowed to 
remain ignorant that the assassination for political reasons has 
a place in the great republic as well as in the great monarchies. 

It is not without reason that the assassin shot of Guiteau 
has produced a far more profound sense of peril than that: of 
Lawrence or of Booth. For, when Lawrence fired, there was 
no appreciation of the savage system which Jackson had just 
established, and the National Bank was writhing in the agonies 
of death. When Lincoln was murdered, slavery had perished ; 
the shot of Booth being the very last ever fired in its name. 
But the spoils system which made an assassin of Guiteau is a 
living force, potential in councils of great parties, believed by 
many to be an essential agency in our politics which only doc- 
trinaires and enthusiasts would attempt to overthrow. 

Poor, indeed, would be their prospect, if at such a time the 
American people had shown themselves incapable of a grand, 
stern resolve for reform; and lamentable, indeed, will it be if 
the loss of so mighty a power for good as that resolve shall be 
allowed to evaporate in amiable sympathy for the afflicted and 
in mere denunciation of the assassin and the spoilsmen. 

It is, therefore, the great duty of the hour to make it effec- 
tive for the overthrow of that malignant destructive system 
which has been growing continually during the forty-six years 
between the two assassinations which mark its establishment 
and its crisis. 

Under such a government as ours, it is plain that there can 
be no discretion for mere patronage, no right to confer office 
as a favor or a bribe, no right to remove without good cause. 
The authority of appointment and removal alike should be 
exercised as a trust strictly in the interest of the public. To 
exercise that authority arbitrarily, or as a mere favor, to help a 
party or a friend, is, therefore, as gross a violation of duty and 
as plain a prostitution of public functions as it is to use the pub- 
lic money for the same purpose. The difference in detail is 
that between the head of a department embezzling the public 
funds himself or appointing a subordinate known to be likely 
to embezzle it—the difference between causing the people to 
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pay for needless servants to work for his partner, or to pay for 
the same needless servants to work for his party. The fact that 
so few people see the matter in this light but illustrates the 
blinding and demoralizing effects of our partisan methods and | 
our neglect of administrative affairs. 

Among the reasons for the careful separation of legislative 
from executive departments in the Constitution, none are more 
important than those: on the side of legislation, that members of 
Congress may have the independence and courage needed for 
dealing fearlessly and thoroughly with all abuses in the executive 
department, for holding every official to a strict account as the 
Constitution contemplates, and also the time and disinterested- 
ness essential for considering and maturing sound measures of 
legislation touching a vast variety of interests on which the 
prosperity of a nation depends; and, on the side of the Execu- 
tive, that he may have the independence and courage essential 
for the selection, discipline (and for removals,as the public in- 
terest may require) of that great number of officials through 
whom his high trust of seeing that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted is discharged, and also that every one of those officials may 
feela direct and undivided responsibility tothe Executive, without 
which all unity and rigor of administration are impossible. And 
it needs no proof from our sad experience to make it plain that 
nothing can be more fatal to such objects than a mingling and 
barter of the functions of these departments, sure to lead to ap- 
pointments, enactments, and appropriations being pledged and 
made as conditions of each other, to confirmations by Senators 
being based on legislation promised for their States, to economy 
forborne lest the appointees of members of Congress should lose 
their places or their salaries, to incompetent appointments made 
to please legislators, to executive authority defied by subordi- 
nates under guarantee of protection by members of Congress. 

In the Constitution itself there is a great departure from this 
principle of separation of functions, which, even without the aid 
of a spoils system, tends to such abuses, so far as the Senate is 
concerned. For, altho the duty of selecting officials is em- 
phatically executive, and the President is to nominate, the Sen- 
ate is to confirm many of the higher officials before the appoint- 
ment is completed. It was the intention, and in general the 
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early practice, that the Senate should act as a body in the 
matter of confirmations, and only pass upon the personal quali- 
fications of the nominee, without entering into questions of 
executive policy, or regarding the pleasure of the Senators for the 
State where the vacancy existed, as a test of confirmation. 
Nothing but a natural dread of executive power, which the 
tyranny of the British king had intensified, could have caused 
the bestowal of so great and anomalous an authority upon the 
Senate in language so unguarded. 

The Constitution allows appointments to be vested, as the 
law shall provide, in the President alone, in the courts of law, 
and the heads of departments. Many subordinate appointments 
have been so vested. But the power of confirmations of all the 
leading officials—members of the Cabinet, diplomatic representa- 
tives, judges, territorial governors, consuls, collectors of cus- 
toms, and of internal revenue, the first, second, and third classes 
of the four classes of postmasters, surveyors, naval officers, dis- 
trict attorneys, sub-treasurers, and a great variety of other offi- 
cers, serving all over the Union (in all between three and four 
thousand), exclusive of the postmasters—are still subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. How this vast power has been prosti- 
tuted, and has led on to the rebellious madness of Mr. Conkling 
we shall soon see. 

The administrative principles and methods contemplated 
by such a government permit the existence and appropriate 
activity of great political parties, which are as desirable as they 
are inevitable under republican institutions. 

All elective officers, whether State or federal, are chosen at 
elections, when, of course, the stronger party can prevail. This 
gives that party a controlling power, not only in Congress and 
in the legislatures, but with the President and the Governors. 
Being thus potential in both the departments, which must co-oper- 
ate in legislation, its majorities are able to make and repeal all 
laws. 

In the discharge of his great functions, the President is aided 
by the heads of the executive departments, whose opinions the 
Constitution authorizes him to require from time to time as he 
shall see fit. Directly by his own act, and indirectly, as the laws 
may provide, through the heads of departments, who together 
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make his Cabinet—a body, however, which neither the laws nor 
the Constitution of this country or Great Britain anywhere recog- 
nize—the President causes the laws to.be executed and the 
policy and principles last approved by the people to be made 
effective in practice. This is done through the aid of about one 
hundred thousand executive subordinates, subject to his legal in- 


structions, which they are bound to obey. And analogous ~ 


reasons apply to Governors and their subordinates, including 
city officials. It is in connection with the appointment, pro- 
motion, removal, and political assessments of these subordi- 
nates—perhaps a quarter of a million in number—and their 
interference with elections, and their compliant work and in- 
trigue for the Benefit of chieftains, great officials, and corrupt 
‘factions, that the principal abuses of our administration exist. 
In the theory of the Constitution, by the express language of the 
laws, and according to the precedents of all enlightened nations, 
it is the duty of these subordinates to obey the legal instructions 
of their ‘superiors, to whom, and not to members of Congress 
-or of the legislatures, they are directly responsible. It’ is no 
part of the functions of these subordinates to interpret princi- 
ples, or to guide as to the limits, times or methods of executing 
the policy of an administration. They are in no sense repre- 
sentative,and as executive officers their duties are administra- 
tive and ministerial—to be performed in the same way and in 
the same spirit, in all parts of the Union and under all-adminis- 
trations, irrespective of consequences to parties or individuals. 
Only on this theory can the popular will be executed, or the 
government be efficient, or justice be done. On no other theory 
and under no other practice can the President cause the laws to 
be faithfully executed and be justly accountable for a failure to 
do so. The political opinions and theories of legislators are 
material, for they are to represent the views and interests of the 
people, upholding them in debate and embodying them in laws. 
Their terms of office should be short, for such views and inter- 
ests are continually shifting, and these offices should be continu- 
ally representative. So also the opinions of Presidents and 
Governors are material; for they are to defend and enforce the 
policy and principles of the majority, and their term also should 
be short, since that majority frequently changes. In a still 
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broader sense, also, the Executive is a representative official ; 
for as a representative officer his approval is required for the 
enactment of laws. On the other hand, the political opinions 
of those subordinates who never guide or direct, but are con- 
tinually guided and directed by those responsible for the gov- 
ernment—and who should be removed if they refuse obedience— 
are not material, and are no qualification for doing the work well. 
Their fit term of office should be determined by their useful- 
ness in their official places, and not on the theory of majorities 
or of partisan opinions, or of representative functions. There is 
neither policy, political principles, nor opinions, involved in dis- 
charging the functions of a collector, postmaster, or of any 
other of those subordinates, further than this, that honesty is 
the best policy; that policies are no part of their duties; that 
they should obey legal instructions; that they should treat all 
the people alike whatever party they belong to, and that they 
should use neither the power of their offices nor the time of the 
people in extorting assessments, in meddling with politics, in 
manipulating conventions, or in bribing voters with places. And 
so the Constitution, followed by the practice of those who framed 
it, treated the subject. The term of the President was made 
‘four years; that of the Representative, two years: that of the 
Senator, six years; but the term of these subordinates was not 
fixed in years, but, by implication and practice, was held to be dur- 
ing efficiency and good behavior. This tenure was observed and 
remained unaltered until 1820; when (or a little later as to some 
officers) those partisan influences, which finally triumphed under 
Jackson, having gained considerable strength, the tenure of col- 
lectors, naval officers, postmasters, and various others (to which 
the growing power of corruption and partisanship has added 
many more in later years), were reduced from constitutional 
tenure to a term of four years; thus greatly increasing the dan- 
gerous influence of the Senate through more frequent confirma- 
tions, and directly drawing into the Presidential contest the 
places of thousands of influential officials, and incidentally 
‘ involving the places of tens of thousands of subordinates under 
them. Yet to this day the tenure of the great body of these 
subordinates is what the Constitution made it; tho, as we 
know but too well in practice, they are arbitrarily removed and 
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their places are arbitrarily filled under the spoils system, for 
mere personal and partisan, if not for corrupt reasons. 

It should be added that, for much the same reasons as apply to 
the President himself, his constitutional advisers, who by law 
have large powers and discretion for enforcing executive policy 
and the principles of a party, need to have confidence therein, 
and hence their political opinions are also material. They can- 
not properly advise the President as to principles and policy 
which they distrust. In further explanation, it should be said that 
it may not be practically to draw near the top of the official sphere 
any line below which every officer has the duty of obeying, utterly 
without discretion involving principles. For this reason there may 
in practice be found a need of insisting on opinions as a quali- 
fication on the part of a few other officers; as in the case, for 
example, of foreign ministers sent to carry out a particular 
policy, district-attorneys and Governors of Territories, possibly 
of some others. The most fit and convenient line of division, 
between those who govern and those who obey—whose opinions 
therefore are or are not material—can easily be regulated -by 
experience in our affairs, as it has been in the affairs of every 
well administered state of Europe. The principle by which 
that line will be determined will stand in wide contrast with the 
spoils-system theory of favoritism and partisan proscription 
which enforces a political test for the selection and removal not 
only of every collector, postmaster, and lighthouse-keeper, but 
of every letter-carrier, clerk, cartman, washerwoman, office-boy, 
in the public service; plain tho it may be to every candid mind, 
that their political opinions have no more to do with their duties 
than have their views about evolution or the length of the 
tail of the last comet. 

Thus in the theory of the Constitution as it was carried into 
effect by its framers, a broad and elevated field of action is open 
to political parties, allowing them to be supreme over the vital, 
moulding forces of the country, alike in the sphere of law and 
of administration. It is the true function of parties to embody, 
sustain, and make effective, in laws and in executive action, the 
great ideal forces of a nation. They can claim no right to coerce 
public opinion, and all party action in excess of what is required 
to give fair and free expression to the views of the citizen is 
pernicious and should be suppressed. The Constitution is 
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equally friendly to liberty and the just limitation of party 
activity, whether practically or philosophically interpreted. 
Whatever strength and honor a party may gain by support- 
ing sound principles, by enacting wise laws, by placing worthy 
men in office, by enforcing pure and vigorous administration— 
all that it has free opportunity to attain under the true methods 
of our Constitution. But they are repugnant to a spoils system 
of administration. They forbid the use of public authority for 
party despotism. 

Aaron Burr laid the foundations of the spoils system, and as 
early as 1820 De Witt Clinton complained of the interference 
of Custom House officials with New York elections. That sys- 
tem very early made New York politics more corrupt and pro- 
scriptive than the politics of any other state—a distinction they 

have never lost. 

Brooding over his presidential prospects, General Jackson said 
to a New Yorker, “lam no politician, but if I were a politician 
I would be a New York politician.” Van Buren made him a 
New York politician. The election of Jackson, inspired by 
Burr, was the work of Van Buren. Potent in Tammany Hall, 
and the autocrat of the Albany Regency, Van Buren carried 
the spoils system into the National Senate in 1821 and extended 
it to the executive departments when Jackson’s Secretary of 
State. He enforced it while Vice-President and President from 
1832 to 1840. It was a ground of attack upon him in his own 
State, and of his rejection as minister to England in 1832, that 
he had brought that infamous system to Washington. Its 
spirit is best declared in this language of Senator Marcy of New 
York in the debate on Van Buren’s rejection—the only public 
defence of the system we believe ever made: “ When they [the 
New York politicians] are contending for victory, they avow 
the intention of enjoying the fruits of it. If they are defeated, 
they expect to retire from office. If they are successful, they 
claim as matter of right the advantages of success. They see 
nothing wrong in the rule that to the victor beiong the spoils of the 
enemy.” 

Parties, therefore, according to the New York spoils-system 
code, are hostile camps, under military discipline, forever en- 
gaged, not in peaceful controversies about principles, but in 
deadly conflicts for offices, contracts, and all the spoils incident 
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to treating the government as a price of war. It is the doc- 
trine of the pirate and the robber, appealing only to selfishness, 
to hate, and to savagery. The demoralizing effects of such a 
system continually enforced before the eyes of the people must 
be manifest. It is the highest evidence of the beneficent influ- 
ence of our institution and of the patriotism of our people that 
political virtue has not been extinguished. The system required 
the power of appointment, promotion, and,removal to be exer- 
cised, not as a trust, but to coerce elections, to bribe votes, to 
strengthen chieftains, to reward henchmen, to balance factions, 
to purchase silence and subserviency. 

Under Van Buren’s advice, Jackson soon made three times as. 
many removals as all those made by his predecessors. Before 
his administration ended that corruption began in the New York 
Post Office which culminated in the astounding defalcation of 
Fowler. Until reformed by Mr. James, through competitive ex- 
aminations, the office was, generally, a disgraceful illustration of 
partisanship, inefficiency, and extravagance. Jackson’s first New 
York collector, the partisan Swartwout, fled to Europea defaultes 
for more than a million of dollars, and soon after Hoyts, his 
successor—a favorite from Van Buren’s law-office—and Price, 
the spoils-system district-attorney, were also defaulters in vast 
amounts. Imitating the example at Washington, sweeping 
removals in those offices were made to balance factions and 
gratify leaders. Extravagance, inefficiency, and corruption of 
many kinds in the Custom House were the swift consequences. 
Ceaseless scandals in its administration, unavailing complaints. 
from the merchants, constant interference by its officials with 
the freedom of elections, numerous perfunctory investigations 
by Congress without the courage or purpose to expose abuses 
damaging to the party, a perpetual use of places and salaries 
as bribes for votes—all these rules were a part of the disgraceful 
history of the office, which were unchecked until the limited 
enforcement of the civil-service rules under President Grant. 

These frequent and unjust removals prevented the most 
worthy entering the customs service, kept those within it in a 
ceaseless turmoil of anxiety, discouraged fidelity, invited the in- 
competent and disreputable to press for places, degraded the 
moral tone and the public estimate of the service itself. 
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During his term, from 1858, the Democratic collector, Schell, 
removed 389 out of 690 Custom House officials; Barney, his 
Republican successor,—a worthy officer coerced bya bad system, 
=—removed 525 out of 702; Draper, a fierce partisan, made a re- 
moval every third day; Smythe, a Republican factionist, in 
three years, from 1866, removed 830 out of 903; Grinnell made 
a removal for every day of his term, being 510 out of 892; 
Murphy, a mere counterfactionist of Smythe, not only decapi- 
tated a subordinate each secular day, but had a surplus of thirty 
for Sundays. Thus in the space of 1565 secular days, preceding 
1871, the Republican collectors at New York, continuing the 
spoils system they had inherited from the Democrats,—in the 
name of government and with pretence of aiding a party,—made 
1678 removals in a single office—more than at the rate of one every 
aay for nearly five years im succession! And this in an office 
having nothing whatever to do with party politics; an office 
where to be a politician is a disqualification; an office where 
duties on merchandise of the value of nearly $1,000,000,000 are 
yearly to be estimated and collected; an office where every day 
more than $480,000 money is taken for the people. Think of 
the skill, experience, and business capacity required to value all 
the varied productions of the world which make up this vast 
aggregate, and of leaving such duties to a perpetually shifting | 
force of working New York politicians headed by a New York 
partisan chieftain! Was there ever such a parody on govern- 
ment? Will posterity believe the disgraceful facts? 

The effects of this spoils system administration upon official 
morality and economy were even most disastrous. Bribes were 
accepted. Elections were coerced. A needless number of officials 
were employed. Money was extorted from merchants. Smug- 
gling and under valuation caused a loss of five or six millions of 
revenue each year. Scandals filled the journals. Custom House 
affairs, having become infamous, disgraced our country and the: 
very name of republican institutions throughout the civilized 
world. In 1874 it cost the United States nearly $7,000,000 to 
collect the duties on less than $700,000,000 of imports, while in 
the same year it cost Great Britain (under her reformed civil 
service to which we shall refer) only $5,000,000 to collect the 
duties on imports of the value of $1,800,000,000. Compared 


. 
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with revenue collections in other countries at that time, they 
cost in the United States three times as much as in France, four 
times as much as in Germany, and five times as much as in 
Great Britain. 

In the State and city government of New York the same 
system prevailed. There was partisan proscription of subordi- 
nates from those of the judge and school-trustee to the floor- 
washer, the office-boy, and the scavenger. The city paid many 
times the value of its public buildings. Its treasury was pillaged. 
Crime and violence alarmingly increased. Judicial decisions 
were sold. Enormous fabrications of naturalization-papers were 
committed. Election frauds were.unexampled. Ignorant, im- 
moral partisans rose rapidly in politics, while worthy citizens 
neglected them in despair. Barnard, Tweed, and Kelly, as well 
as Conkling and Platt, speak for the spoils system. Everybody 
knows the humiliating story. The contemporary abuses at 
Washington are well remembered—the whiskey frauds, the crédzt 
mobilier scandals, the infamous Sanborn contracts, the Belknap 
transactions, the gross corruption in the District of Columbia 
among them. 

We get a one-sided view of the spoils system if we do not 
look at its side toward the elections and the public. The 
_ methods and discipline of the spoils system were carried back to 
the primary meetings of the people. The civil officials were the 
spoils-system generals, colonels, and captains. .The obedient 
partisan workers were the soldiers. The two classes together 
held the gates of all the primary meetings for political purposes. 
These two classes were held to constitute the party. No one out- 
side of the political folds they guarded were allowed to come in, 
except on servile conditions inconsistent with true manhood in 
politics. No outsider had any rights or hearing in the party. 
The Republicans inherited this “primary system,” of which 
Tammany Hall is still the powerful leader on the Democratic 
side. Nothing is more remarkable or more degrading in Ameri- 
can politics than these New York spoils-system “ primaries.” 
Neither the resignation of the New York Senators, their confi- 
dence of a re-election, nor the strength of the reaction that de- 


feated them can be comprehended without understanding these 
primaries. 
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The primary organization is the assembly district, of which 
there are twenty-four in New York City. There is also a Cen- 
tral Committee. This committee has plenary power. There is 
an Executive Committee of the Central Committee, which has 
practically the whole authority of the Central Committee. Now, 
the constitution says of this Executive Committee that all its 
proceedings shall be kept strictly secret, except that the chair- 
man must report to the Central Committee all matters requiring 
its action thereon. There are no such matters save. at the 
option of the Executive Committee. 

Here, therefore, is a secrecy and despotism hardly exceeded 
in conducting a military campaign. 

Next, as to getting into a primary. It is a political faction 
club, as selfishly managed as the strictest private club. In no 
sense is it representative of the Republicans of the assembly 
district. Itsmembership is permanent. Lifelong adhesion to the. | 
Republican party and unbroken support of its principles do not 
even create a presumptive right to pass the doors of any one of 
these primaries; and until admitted to one of them no man is 
recognized as a member of the party, nor can he vote or be’ 
heard on any nomination of delegates. 

To get in he must first be proposed as a member of 
the primary of his district, and his name posted on its bulletin- 
board. His name goes to a committee on admissions. If 
a report comes in in his favor, and if a majority of the mem- 
bers present at a meeting vote in his favor, on signing the 
roll he becomes a member, but otherwise he must remain out 
forever. 

But this is by no means all. The following pledges—we give 
the language of the constitution—are exacted as a condition of 
being a member of any primary association: 

That he will— 


“1, Support the Republican party organization. 
“2, Submit to the legally expressed action of the association and of the 
- Central Committee. 

“3, Honorably sustain all nominations made by the Republican party 
through its legally constituted conventions called or recognized by the 
Central Committee. 

“4, Will not become a member of any committee or body which does 
not recognize the authority of the association.” 
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And for any wilful failure “ to keep the pledge of membership, 
any guilty member may be expelled by the vote of a majority 
at any meeting.” 

Scrutinize these pledges and conditions. There is not a 
word about fidelity to principles, but only obedience to the Cen- 
tral Committee (that being a committee all of whose authority 
is with its secret Executive Committee) and support of the 
party organization—that is, the county machine. Next, all 
nominations, ‘“ good or bad,” must be sustained—that is, voted 
for. The most conscientious Republican, of lifelong devotion 
to the principles of his party, cannot even in silence stand aloof 
from the most detestable and ruinous nomination without this 
standing committee of investigation being upon him. 

This is not all. The fourth pledge allows no membership of 
“any body” which does not recognize the authority of the primary 
club; thus making membership of any organization in aid ofa 
more independent public opinion or for. bringing about any 
reform in political affairs—if that body be not in subordination 
to a primary, which is impossible—a forfeiture of membership in 
the latter body. 

Before the last election, if indeed then, the aggregate mem- 
bers of all the primaries was not more than from 6000 to 7000 
out of a body of from 40,000 to 60,000 city Republicans who cast 
their votes! This 6000 to 7000 is held to be the sole Republican 
party of the city. There is decisive authority as to the charac- 
ter and secret conduct of this inner party of the primaries and 
the spoils. 

We quote from an official letter of the present Governor 
of New York, then chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, dated August 1oth, 1871: “When the delegates to the 
general committee of 1871 were elected, a very large portion of 
the true Republicans in every district declined to take part in 
such election on account of the frauds. . . . Many of the presi- 
dents of the Republican associations were in the direct employ- 
ment of the city officials. . .. As might be expected, the elec- 
tion of delegates to conventions in nearly all of the districts 
were mere farces.” 

It was the delegates from such primaries which at the 
Utica Convention of last year made the majority that under- 
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took to pledge the State of New York on the Presidential ques- 
tion. 

It is out of such organizations that those influences have 
come which have so widely separated the party managers and 
chieftains of the State from the great body of the better men of 
the party. It is the subserviency of such close-corporation 
primary clubs which has made it possible for these managers 
and chieftains to feel sure of support when the higher Republi- 
can opinion of the State condemned them; which have been 
felt at Washington, in resistance to the head of the party, and 
in national conventions in support of despotic instructions; 
which made Conkling and Platt brave to resign, because confi- 
dent of re-election. 

If it be asked how it has been possible for so degrading a 
despotism to maintain itself, the answer is easy. 

_ In 1873 there were 2510 federal officials at New York City 
alone, and the reformed methods lately introduced enable much 
more work to be done now with little increase of force. Their 
annual salaries are about $2,500,000. The assessments extorted 
from these officials, through fear of removal, has been from 24 
to 5 per cent. being from $50,000 to $100,000 for each election. 
The removals for securing workers, bribing voters, rewarding 
henchmen, and punishing independents, have numbered about 
500 a year. These places and salaries, these vast sums of fed- 
eral money, and the obedient service of the New York chief- 
tains by these federal officials, are the contributions which the 
general government has made to the corruption and the despot- 
ism of New York politics. No other place has such vast numbers 
of federal officers. And when party leaders thus educated in 
piracy and injustice, and made independent of the local senti- 
ment which abhors them, turn upon the nation which has tamely 
submitted to their insults, who will say that the affront and re- 
bellion were undeserved? 

The salaries of the city officials amount to more than $10,- 
000,000 a year. The State officials are to be added. Their sal- 
‘aries are assessed, we feel sure, to almost the same extent as 
federal salaries. When the Republicans are in power in the State, 
the exactions, which are universal on these salaries,—excepting 
perhaps those of school-teachers,—are divided ; that is, the ma- 

If 
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chine managers of each party count on from $100,000 to $225,- 
000 annually from this quarter. The evidence seems to show, 
for example, that, last year, the 735 members of the fire depart- 
ment and the 2450 members of the police department were each 
required to pay about three per cent of their salaries to these 
managers for each party. Yet these faithful officials, thus plun- 
dered by both parties, on the theory that every official must help 
his party, are not permitted to be delegates to, or to take part 
in, any convention for nominating officers. The prohibition is 
just, but justice and decency alike require that the Commission- 
ers over them should observe it instead of being the active parti- 
sans they are. The same system which makes these vast levies 
to fill its treasury compels, on pain of dismissal, all these public 
servants to work for the enforcement of its orders and the elec- 
tion of its candidates. The government thus permits its own 
authority to be prostituted, its own servants to be enslaved, and 
the money they have earned to be pillaged under pretence of 
maintaining great principles and of carrying on government 
through parties, when the whole process is destructive of all the 
conditions upon which political principles can be maintained or 
parties can be either vigorous, honest, or useful. Such assess- 
ments are unknown in any other country more civilized than 
Mexico and Turkey. They degrade the government itself, 
while supplying to partisan chieftains the means which enable 
them to defy it. They tell the public servant that his country 
is too feeble, too indifferent, or too corrupt to protect him from 
pillage. They prompt him to neglect of duty, and to embezzle- 
ment as his only means of indemnity. President Grant, before 
he allowed a relapse to the spoils system, forbade these assess-. 
ments. In his message of December, 1879, President Hayes 
declared that, “If the salaries are but a fair compensation of the 
officers, it is gross injustice to levy a tax on them. If they are 
made excessive in order that they may bear a tax, the excess is 
an indirect robbery of the public funds.” In a speech in Congress, 
April 19, 1872, President Garfield used this language: “I ask 
these gentlemen what they think of the system of political assess- 
ments, ... of issuing a circular calling for one, two, or three per 
cent of the salaries of all the employees, ... with the distinct 
understanding that unless they pay others will be found to fll 
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their places. I call the attention of gentlemen around me to 
that shameful fact. The practice affords a large so-called elec- 
tioneering fund which in many cases never gets beyond the 
shysters and the mere camp-followers of the party.” Such cir- 
culars have been issued during every campaign since that manly 
and patriotic speech was made. 

But, in obedience to the growing public opinion demand- 
ing the suppression of the abuse, a bill well adapted for that 
purpose, and steering clear of objections which more radical 


measures had involved, was introduced, at the last session, by __ 


Democratic members, and is now pending in both Houses of 
Congress. If the Republicans will follow the advice of their 
three last Presidents and the principles to which they are com- 
mitted, this measure may be passed at the next session. There 
is no subject in our politics upon which the moral power and in- 
telligence of the pulpit and of all patriotic citizens may be brought 
to bear with more propriety and effect than upon this measure. 
It is a direct and vital issue not of party politics, but of justice, 
honor, and duty—an issue between all that is partisan, despotic, 
and corrupt on one side, and all that is pure, righteous, and manly 
in our politics on the other side. But this prostitution of the 
power of appointment and removal extended to higher quarters, 
where the consequences have been yet more disastrous. Mem- 
bers of Congress, as readily as the local politicians, comprehended 
the selfish use that might be made of it. They soon made them- 
selves potential over its exercise in the great departments at 
Washington; each of them—always with many honorable ex- 
ceptions—coercing removals, and dictating the appointment 
of not only those who are to serve within their respective 
districts, but of his alleged proportion of those who are to 
serve at Washington itself. For the places which they seize 
by usurpation they apportion among themselves as spoils. 
Having the power to make laws and the control of the ap- 
propriations, upon which every President and head of de- 
partment and bureau is dependent, it only needed a spoils 
system of appointment and removal to make that power irre- 
sistible by the Executive. Or, where a President did not care to 
resist, a prostitution of the appointing power on the one side and 
of the legislative power on the other could thus readily be made 
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the consideration of each for the corruption of both. In this 
way not only has a demoralizing barter been established but 
the counterpoise of departments, carefully provided for in the 
Constitution, has been impaired, and stability of the government 
itself put in peril. Neglecting their functions as legislators, 
when great questions demand attention and thousands of bills 
remain on their tables without time, members of Congress in- 
trude themselves upon the executive departments, going from 
secretary to secretary and from bureau to bureau, pressing 
their dependents for salaries where no vacancies exist, threat- 
ening or pleading, according to their temper, for removals that 
ought not to be made, and for the appointment of their favor- 
ites who are not worthy. We have heard a member plead 
with a secretary for the removal of a light-house keeper only 
for the reason, as he said, that the influence of his man would 
gain him twenty votes which would carry his election. This 
abuse makes members the spoils-system purveyors and patron- , 
age-mongers of their districts. ' It draws crowds of male and 
female office-seekers to Washington—of which Guiteau was one. 
It degrades the government and the morality of all who serve 
it in the estimation of the people. We have now before us 
many advertisements, cut from three different Washington jour- 
nals within a few weeks, of this desperate office-seeking class, 
which since March last has hung about the national capital in 
greater numbers than for several years. Failing to get offices 
through members of Congress, they xow openly offer to give a 
large portion of their salartes—sometimes a fifth of 7zt—for a place 
‘in the departments or any influence effective for securing it! 
These unprecedented facts disclose a nefarious traffic in office 
none the less ominous because in a city where so many men 
are separated from their families and so many office-seeking 
women are in desperate circumstances. We regret that want 
of space must exclude all but a single example of these strange 
and suggestive advertisements, which is as follows:? 


“Wanted by a lady who has good congressional influence a position 


in one of the departments. Will give 20 per cent of her salary. Address 
F.M., Republican office.” ; 


‘From the Wational Republican, April 30, 1881. 
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Similar advertisements are to be seen almost every day in the 
‘Washington journals. They reveal a deplorable state of things 
analogous to that which existed in England in the corrupt times 
of Walpole and Newcastle, and which led to the enactment of 
the office-brokerage statutes which we greatly need. 

A writer in the Penn Monthly for July last shows that of 
720 calls made upon a Cabinet Officer between March 4 and June 
4 of this year, 710 were to make applications for office. An- 
other member of the Cabinet has publicly stated that by far the 
greater portion of his time has been taken from his duties in the 
same way. But neither of them has stated what portion of these 
intrusions is chargeable to members of Congress. The New 
York T7rzdune stated on the 18th of April last that “ three fourths 
of the time of.the President is occupied in hearing applications 
for office.” 

President Garfield has deliberately declared that one-third of 
the time of members of Congress is absorbed in matters con- 
* nected with office-seeking. In 1870 he said-in Congress: 


“We press such appointments uponthe departments ; we crowd the 
‘doors; we fill the corridors; Senators and Representatives throng the offices 
and bureaus until the public business is obstructed ; the patience of officers 
is worn out, and sometimes, for fear of losing their places by our influence, 
they at last give way and appoint men not because they are fit for the position, 
but because we ask it.” 


And in April, 1872, he further declares that 


“For many years Presidents of the United States have been crying out 
in their agony to be relieved of this unconstitutional crushing, irresistible 
pressure brought to bear upon them by the entire body of that party 2 the 
legislative department which elected them.” 


It hardly need be stated that this great evil is a sheer, wan- 
ton invasion of executive functions by members of Congress ; 
nor need the reader be told that it is within their power, as 
it is their plain duty, to remove it simply by attending’ to their 
own business. That they are urged into this abuse by par- 
tisan managers and the backers of office-seeking constituents 
are mitigating facts which only disclose other evils of the spoils 
system. Many members, we may be sure, are disgusted with 
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this mean office-seeking work and would be rejoiced to be rid 
of it. The best evidence that such is the feeling of the majority 
will be its vote to suppress the evil. It requires some courage 
to do so. Many a man had rather beg or bully a secretary than 
to say to a beseeching woman, an impecunious cousin, or a 
hard worker at the polls, “I cannot help you. I am only a 
legislator.” 

To their full share of guilt for such abuses, the members of 
the Senate have added one for which they are solely responsible. 
According to a practice called the “ Courtesy of the Senate,” the 
Senators from the State where an officer is to serve is allowed to 
decide whether the Senate shall confirm. The pleasure of these 
Senators according to the Courtesy is the law of confirmation. 
Thus the Senators from each State, by conceding the same mo- 
nopoly to their brother Senators, make themselves the feudal 
lords of patronage, supreme over all the higher federal officials 
within their own State. This power over the higher executive 
offices carries with it a control over the subordinates of the latter. 
A collector ora postmaster therefore cannot appoint or remove a 
_ clerk without the consent of the Senators. A refusal to regard 
the senatorial pleasure would be at the peril of a removal. For 
this usurpation, which began with appointments, has been made 
equally potential over removals. The President, therefore, unless 
he is ready fora quarrel with the whole Senate—since in principles 
the cause of one Senator is that of all—has little discretion of 
appointment or removal left among a body of several thousands 
of the higher officials who serve under him, and ought to obey 
his instructions, except that of executing the mandates of the 
Senators from the State where they are to serve. Within this 
class of officials falls all collectors, nearly two thousand post- 
masters, the naval officers and surveyors, the district attorneys, 
besides many others too miscellaneous to mention. It was the 
refusal of President Garfield to yield to this long-continued 
usurpation which precipitated the late rebellion and resignation 
of the Senators from New York. President Grant surrendered 
to the courtesy, which greatly contributed to his yielding the 
enforcement of the civil-service rules in 1875. This made him 
a favorite of Mr. Conkling, and ofall those who pressed him for 
athirdterm. So far has this senatorial usurpation been extended, 
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that the President cannot now, by reason of the tenure of office 
act, remove an officer confirmed by the Senate, except by con- 
sent of that body; his sole and constitutional right of removal 
having been thus degraded by law to a privilege of mere tem- 
porary suspension, awaiting the pleasure of the Senate. At this 
moment there are more than 500 officers in the Treasury Depart- 
ment—33 of them serving at Washington—whom the President 
cannot remove without the consent of the Senate. Under the 
extension of the “ Courtesy ”’ to removals, it follows that, as to 
all those 500 officers, excepting at most the 33 serving in 
Washington, their removal really depends on the will of the 
Senators of the State where these officials respectively serve. So 
it is as to the three higher classes of postmasters and all other 
confirmed officers. These results proclaim a revolution accom- 
plished in the theory and practical forces of administration—a 
new balance of power in the government slowly worked by the 
spoils system. The Senate has become as much an executive 
as a legislative body, making the President its subordinate ina 
broad field of his constitutional functions. Senators are inflated 
with the authority of an executive without any wholesome 
sense of responsibility. Subordinates of the President, thus situ- 
ated, not unnaturally feel more responsible to, and more in 
danger from, Senators than from Presidents or heads of depart- 
ments. The power and prestige of the Executive are thus 
enfeebled and degraded in the estimation of his own subordi- 
nates in the same degree that Senators are exalted and are 
tempted to become domineering patronage monopolists at 
Washington, and feudal purveyors of places and despots in 
partisan politics at home. The sad results are seen, in later 
years, in the greater frequency of partisan and patronage con- 
tests in the Senate, in the loss of dignity and public respect on 
the part of that body, and in the alarming extent to which all 
the corrupt elements of politics are drawn into senatorial elec- 
tions. The whole body of federal officials in a State feel that 
’ their places may depend on the caprice of a newly elected Sena- 
tor. Is it any wonder so many become servile to Senators, and 
rush into the elections in self-defence? Nor is this the worst. 
Never before its last meeting has the Senate given a whole ses- 
sion to little more than an ignominious contest about patronage. 
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Never before have members of that body resorted to resignation 
and rebellion because a President would not servilely surrender 
to their usurpation. Never before have bribery or corruption so 
shameless, or faction fights so deplorable, disgraced a senatorial 
election as in that just ended in New York. Thus, that spoils 
system which holds the primary gates of the party, putting all 
who pass them under servile pledges to obey secret orders ; which 
opens and shuts the doors to all official places, allowing none to 
enter but the obedient favorites and henchmen of chieftains and 
patronage monopolists; which brings the whole public service 
under its degrading yoke, remoying whom it will, and compelling 
every official, however faithfully he serves his country, to pay arbi- 
trary taxes to the mercenary power by which in his person that 
country is insulted; which supplies the funds, the official workers, 
and the purchased votes that enable corrupt arid cunning poli- 
ticians to defy the public will and convert the administration to 
their own use—-that same spoils system we can also see plainly 
standing behind Senators and Representatives, disarming many 
of the courage to denounce aslavery they loathe, but giving more 
the votes, the bribe-money, and the applause by which they are 
emboldened in the work of prostituting their functions, under- 
mining the constitutional power of the Executive, and destroying 
together the honor, the character, and the stability of the gov- 
ernment. And why should we be surprised that a system which, 
through a whole generation, has debauched the national con- 
science and degraded the sense of official duty, which has given 
birth to Barnards, Tweeds, Belknaps, and manifold abuses, 
should now on the one hand present us with Conkling, the half- 
crazed chieftain of a band of desperate factionists, aiming for 
selfish ends to destroy the President’s power and dignity, and 
on the other hand with Guiteau, the half-crazed representative 
of a throng of desperate office-seekers, aiming to destroy the 
President’s life? When, through the whole range of the public 
service, the frantic office-seeker sees that no fidelity protects a 
salary from pillage, that no character protects the official from 
being ruthlessly sacrificed for others, that the obligations of 
justice and the principles of the Constitution are habitually 
spurned in filling the public offices; while ambition, selfishness, 
and lust of power are potential forces—thus trampling every- 
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thing sacred below human life—is the logic wholly absurd 
which brings the half-lunatic to regard life itself as entitled to 
little more protection than is accorded to.what makes life most 
dear? So reasoned Guiteau and all the political assassins before 
him. So reasoned the public in charging his crime to the cruel 
system which has dominated our politics. So we ‘reasoned 
when Sumner was struck down by Brooks. So also we habitu- 
ally reason about political assassinations and violence in Rus- 
sia and all foreign countries. But whatever the truth may be, 
let us be sure we comprehend that when Senators Roscoe Conk- 
ling and Thomas C. Platt followed the example of Senators 
Jefferson Davis and John Slidell in striding out of the Senate 
Chamber, threatening war and revenge because they could not 
dictate national policy, and rushing home to their States to 
bring them in hostility against the nation, they were guilty of 
treachery and rebellion as real in principle, as dangerous in ex- 
ample, while far more audacious and original than that of the 
arch-rebels themselves; for nobody before had conceived the 
ridiculous madness of the New York rebellion, while the South- 
ern Confederacy had been the dream of a generation. No 
thoughtful man can comprehend the significance of this act of 
the New York Senators without a profound sense of the revolu- 
tionary spirit which the spoils system has developed, and of the 
desperate purposes of which its subjects are capable. They 
have been moulded by it as the system of the Jesuits has formed 
the character of those educated in its schools. In the case of 
each the accepted rules of duty have been enfeebled, and the 
great obligations of citizenship have been subordinated to the 
demands of a seductive and demoralizing code. 

The personal importance and influence of no man have been 
so much exaggerated as in the case of Mr. Conkling. The , 
interest he now awakens is due to the fact that he is the repre- 
sentative and the victim of the spoils system from the great 
manor where it was born and is most developed. His utter 
_ neglect of great things and his supreme care for little things, his 
rise, his rule, and his collapse, alike illustrate the spirit and the 
effects of that system. Let us charitably believe that but for 
it he would have been a sober and useful Senator—if a Senator 
at all—with no ambition to rule a President, to play the despot 
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in a State, or to rebel against his duty and the Constitution of 
his country. But above all we need to, remember that he was. 
an effect and not a cause, and that the fall of the rebellious. 
Senators yet leaves in force a system capable of producing an 
endless series not only of Conklings and Platts, but of all the 
evils we have been considering. 


DORMAN B. EATON. 


THE PROSPECTIVE CIVILIZATION OF AFRICA. 


T seems at first sight a strange paradox that the quarter of 
the globe which was the cradle of civilization should now 

lag so far behind its fellows as to raise the question with many 
whether it will ever be civilized at all. Four thousand years 
ago—seven thousand, according to some—an empire was devel- 
oped in the north-eastern corner of the peninsula which set an 
example to the whole world of orderly government, complex 
social organization, manufacturing industry, and progress in 
many of the arts—an example which for several centuries was 
only followed at a humble distance by the most advanced nations” 
of Europe and Asia. Foremost among all the peoples of the 
earth, the Egyptians established a centralized and strong gov- 
ernment over a wide extent of country, created an architecture 
remarkable for stability and grandeur, discovered the importance 
of the division of labor, invented metallurgy, glass-blowing, 
ship-building, statuary, hieroglyphic writing, literature of various 
kinds, and a mystic and profound theosophy. For centuries, if 
not millenia, while Europe was plunged in the profound dark- 
ness of extreme barbarism, cave-dwelling races with difficulty 
maintaining their struggle for existence against the beasts of the 
field, and in Asia civilization was just emerging into the light of 
day in the rich valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates, there 
was in Egypt a well-ordered monarchy, laws, arts, education, 
trade, a luxurious court, a complex hierarchy, rich landed pro- 
‘prietors, a good system of agriculture, considerable engineering 
skill, and some.knowledge of astronomy and medicine. Later 
on, but before the era of the Greek Olympiads—when light, we 
are told, first dawns on Europe—a second civilizing influence 
made itself a home upon the African coast, and Carthage, the 
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greatest commercial state of the ancient world, arose in the cen- 
tral region of the north and became. a second great African 
power, active, enterprising, adventurous, eager to extend her 
communications on all sides for purposes of trade. The Greeks 
followed with a colony, which in the fifth century before our era 
was one of the most flourishing of Hellenic states; and when 
the “ Father of History” painted his sketch of the world as it 
existed in his day, Africa seemed as well advanced on the high- 
way of civilization as either of her two sisters, Europe or Asia. 

But the promise of this early period has not been fulfilled. 
No one can pretend to doubt but that Africa at the present day 
is the least advanced of all the five continents which are recog- 
nized in modern geography. We propose in the present paper 
to inquire, first of all, into the reasons of this backwardness, and 
then to consider what grounds there are for hoping or expecting 
that, in spite of them, the difficulty of civilizing Africa may be 
ultimately overcome and the “ Dark Continent” effect its entrance 
into the “ comity of nations.” 

Now, the obstacles which stand in the way of the civilization 
of Africa, and which have hitherto proved insurmountable, seem 
to us to come under the three heads of the geographic, the 
climatic, and the political difficulties; and under these we pro- 
pose to discuss them. 

I, THE GEOGRAPHIC OBSTACLES. Since the time that, by 
the advance of civilization, the sea became readily traversable, 
tracts of land have come to be accessible, or the contrary, in 
proportion to the length of their coast-line. The length of the 
coast-line of Africa is 17,000 miles only, or actually less than that 
of Europe, tho Europe is but one third of its size. To be pro- 
portionally equal to Europe, Africa should have a coast-line of 
above 60,000 square miles, or nearly three and a half times 
the actual extent. Compared with Asia and America, the 
difference is less, but still considerable. Asia’s sea-board is 
36,000 miles, or more than double that of Africa, while their 
respective areas stand in the proportion of three to two only, or 
one and a half to one. America’s sea-board is 43,000 miles, or 
two and a half times the African, while their areas are as 23 to 
31, or very nearly as three to four. 

To put the same point in another way: In Europe very few 
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places can be named which are 500 miles from the sea. In 
Africa nearly half the continent is beyond this distance, and 
much of the interior is 1000 miles removed from the nearest 
point of the coast-line. 

Defect in the length of the sea-board is elsewhere, in a great 
measure, compensated by the existence of large navigable rivers 
flowing from the regions which are most remote from the sea. 
In Asia, the Tigris and Euphrates, the Indus, Ganges, and 
Brahmaputra, the Yang-tse-kiang, Hoang-Ho, and Amoor pen- 
etrate deeply into the continent, and. furnish lines of communi- 
cation with the interior which are of almost equal value for 
civilizing purposes with such deep gulfs—or, in geographic 
phrase, inland seas—as the Baltic and the Mediterranean. In 
South America, the Orinoco, Amazon, and La Plata; in North 
America, the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, and the combined 
Mississippi and Missouri, play the same part, and lay open the 
continent to commercial and scientific enterprise to a distance, 
sometimes, of 4000 miles from the ocean. Nayigation extends 
by means of the Orinoco almost to the base of the Andes; 
the Amazon, with its tributaries, presents nearly 10,000 miles 
of navigable waters; vessels of 300 tons burthen can ascend the 
La Plata for nearly 1300 miles; steamers mount the Mississippi 
to a distance not much short of 3000, and the Missouri to a 
distance of 4000 miles. The interiors of these continents, altho 
remote from the sea, are thus easily accessible, and the path into 
their inmost recesses lies as open as the coast-line to the trader, 
geographer, or naturalist. 

But in Africa the case is different. Africa has indeed at 
least four great rivers—the Nile, the Congo, the Niger, and the 
Zambesi—but these streams cannot be used as continuous water- 
ways. The Nile, issuing from the Victoria Nyanza in a vast 
stream at an elevation of nearly 4000 feet above the level of 
the sea, almost immediately descends, at the Ripon Falls, in a 
rush like that of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, and again, before 
reaching the Albert Nyanza, plunges, at the Murchison Falls, in 
a single perpendicular leap of 120 feet into a dark and boiling 
basin. Access by the Nile to the Victoria Nyanza is thus abso- 
lutely impossible, and the success of geographical explorers has 
been the death-blow of commercial hopes. Even the Albert 
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Lake itself can scarcely be called accessible from the sea. ‘The 
open navigation of the Nile ceases at Assouan, and thus ex- 
tends a distance of only eight degrees out of the thirty-two 
between the Victoria Nyanza and the Mediterranean. After 
this cataracts occur, at intervals of some 100 or 150 miles, as 
far as lat. 16° 10’, which can only be surmounted with great 
difficulty by small steamers and other boats of a strong make 
for a month or so at the height of the inundation. By these 
means, or in some instances by land-carriage, European-built 
boats have been placed upon the Middle Nile above the Nu- 
bian Falls, and steamers have plied, and, we believe, still ply, 
between Berber (lat. 17° 50’) and Gondokoro.’ The Albert 
Nyanza has been reached and explored by officers of the Gor- 
don-Pasha expedition, and the possibility of effecting the tour de 
force above spoken of has thus been demonstrated. But the 
natural difficulties remain, and are irremovable. The Nile can 
never be used as a commercial water-way between Assouan and 
Khartoum, or between Gondokoro and the outlet of the Albert. 
Even between Khartoum and Gondokoro it is not a safe line of 
communication, since it is liable to be blocked by masses of 
floating vegetation and dense thickets of the- papyrus rush, 
which always hinder, and sometimes absolutely prevent, navi- 
gation., Boats have had to be abandoned at the great vegeta- 
ble barrier near the junction of the Nile with the Bahr el Ghazal, 
and expeditions have had to continue their journey -by land. 
The Congo is, in respect of volume, a still larger stream than 
the Nile. It is second among rivers only to the Amazon, pour- 
ing into the Atlantic Ocean, as it does, more than 2,000,000 
cubic feet of water every second. Its length from its source in 
Lake Bangweolo considerably exceeds 2000 miles, and it is 
1200 yards wide before it reaches Nyangwe, or within 500 
miles of its source. Numerous broad and deep tributaries reach 
it from either side, and the basin which it drains appears to 
have a length of 20 and a width of 17 or 18 degrees. Had it the 
general character of the Amazon, how grand an avenue would it 
furnish for access to the whole western equatorial region of the 
African continent! But unfortunately here again Nature is 
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adverse. The Congo ae indeed a magnificent estuary, which 
runs up above Bese a distance of at least a hundred miles; 
but almost immediately after this the rapids begin, and are 
totally insurmountable by ship, boat, or canoe. 

The Niger is a stream of much inferior importance to either 
the Nile or the Congo. Its entire course does not exceed 1800 
miles; and it is not a greaz river much above Timbuctoo. It has 
but one affluent of any considerable size, the Benuwe. The inland 
region to which it conducts is the unproductive Sahara, and 
its basin is, comparatively speaking, of small dimensions. It has 
been ascended by boats as high as the village of Yauri, in north 
Jat 11° nearly, or a distance of about 600 miles from its mouth; 
but to reach this point several rapids had to be passed; and ihe 
Main stream is not readily navigable much above Rabba, 400 
miles from the ocean. The Benuwe will probably be found supe- 
rior to the Niger as a water-way. It conducts to the fertile 
region south of Lake Tchad, and is probably navigable into 

the heart of the Fumbina or Adamawa ona: 600 miles from 
its junction with the Niger or Kwara. 

The Zambesi drains a large tract in south-eastern Africa, and 
has a course not much short of that of the Niger. But its lower 
channel is full of shifting sand-banks, and it has adangerous bar at 
its principal embouchure. Its upper course is, moreover, broken 
by the cataracts of Kebra-basa and Mosio-tuniya. Its tributary, 
the Shiré, which gives an outlet to the waters of Lake Nyassa, 
has thirty miles of its course blocked by a succession of rapids. 

The other African streams have comparatively short courses, 
draining merely the outer watershed of the great central basins. 
Even these, however, are interrupted by falls. The Ogobai is 
interrupted by the Eugénie Falls at the distance of 250 miles from 
its mouth. The Coanza ceases to be navigable after 150 miles. 
The rivers of Kaffraria have mostly rocky channels, and abound 
with rapids and cataracts. None of them is navigable to so 
much as a hundred miles from the mouth. 

To the short coast-line, and the deficiency of navigable rivers 
must be added, under the head of.“ geographic obstacles” to 
the civilization of Africa, the almost complete separation of the 
north from the south by the interposition of the Great Desert. 
Excepting along the Atlantic sea-board, and by the channel 
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which has been scooped in the desert by the action of the Nile, 
the sea of sand which stretches across the whole of Africa from 
west to east offers a barrier to intercourse that is only with 
extreme difficulty surmountable. A few travellers of great 
physical vigor and indomitable courage, like Lyon, Mungo Park, 
and Barth, have made their way across by Fezzan and Tebu, or 
by Tawat and Mabruk, and have reached the fertile region that 
lies south of the desert in the vicinity of Lake Tchad or of Tim- 
buctoo. Small caravans of natives occasionally also effect the 
passage; but the absence of all rivers and streams between lat. 
30° and lat. 18°, and the scantiness of the supply procurable 
from wells, renders the Sahara for commercial purposes almost 
impervious. As the main seats of African culture have always 
lain along the Mediterranean coast, the effect of this barrier in 
checking the progress of African civilization has been great. In 
ancient times the Sahara was viewed as impenetrable; and tho 
Mahometan civilization, such as it is, has crossed it, and estab- 
lished Mussulman communities in the tropical region between 
the Upper Niger and Darfur, yet the difficulties of the communi- 
cation with the coast tract are such as to keep the inland states 
in an unprogressive and semi-barbarouscondition. Towards the 
east, where the Nile valley furnishes a safe and well-watered 
route, the course of the river is so circuitous that travellers, and 
even caravans, generally prefer to it the passage through the 
Nubian desert from Koranko to Abu Hamed—which is “a wil- 
derness of scorching sand and glowing basalt rocks” and which 
cannot but constitute a great hindrance to regular and frequent 
communication. Altogether, it must be said that the south is 
in a great measure cut off from the north, and that the civilizing 
influences which are to penetrate to the far interior must reach it 
mainly from the western, southern, and eastern coasts—from the 
shores of the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. 

II. Another distinct head of impediment to African civiliza- 
tion is to be found in the CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. Africa lies 
well upon the equator, and more than three fourths of its area 
is included within the limits of the tropics. Low lands thus 
situated are notoriously unhealthy; and fhe coast tracts of 
tropical Africa, being but slightly raised above the level of the 
sea, are about as pestilential as any regions of the known world. 
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The tract adjoining upon the British settlement of Sierra Leone 
has long been knownas “the white man’s grave.” Senegambia, 
the Gaboon region, the tract upon the Lower Ogobai explored 
by M. du Chaillu, the lower Zambesi region, and the whole of 
Mozambique, are almost as bad. They are choked with the 
rankest vegetation, and reek with fever and miasma. At a cer- 
tain distance from the coast the land, however, generally rises; 
and it is among the most marked characteristics of tropical 
Africa that it consists mainly of elevated basins, varying from 
one to four thousand feet above the sea-level, and separated one 
from another by mountain ridges of considerably greater alti- 
tude. The basins of Lake Tchad, of the Upper Niger, and of 
the Benuwe in the north, those of the Ogobai and the Upper 
Nile upon the equator, and of the Upper Congo, the Upper Zam- 
besi, and Lake Nyassa in the south, are all of them of this char- 
acter; and the result is that they have a climate drier and lighter 
than that of most equatorial or tropical regions, and less injuri- 
ous to the health of Europeans. Still, even these more favored 
tracts are trying to any but exceptionally strong constitutions. 
Their rainfall is excessive ; their rainy season prolonged and most 
trying; the spongy soil sucks in and retains the wet; and the 
march has to be made along paths which are running brooks, 
and across plains little better than quagmires. Violent storms 
are frequent. The wind rises suddenly with tremendous force, 
accompanied by a heavy downpour, or by hail-stones ‘“‘as big as 
pigeon’s eggs;” the lightning blazes incessantly ; the thunder- 
claps are deafening; the traveller is wetted through and through 
in a few minutes, and must ordinarily march on in his saturated 
clothes until the sun comes out and dries them. Under these 
circumstances fever, dysentery, asthma, rheumatism, even con- 
sumption, are apt to appear; and an expedition sometimes loses 
in a few days half its number. 

The combination of heat with damp produces a most rapid 
growth of a rank and coarse vegetation. Hence arise fresh em- 
- barassments. The African interior has no roads; and communi- 
cation is by means of narrow paths cut through the jungle or 
the tall cane-like grass. In the wet season these frequently 
become blocked by the quick growth of the scrub on either side. 


Sometimes the path disappears altogether. More often it is 
I2 
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just traceable; and the traveller may force his way along it 
through grasses armed with hooks, and interwoven boughs brist- 
ling with thorns, but with constant injury both to his dress and 
person. Ten miles are thus accomplished in as many hours ; 
unless, as sometimes happens, the path is lost, and a whole day 
consumed in the necessary task of recovering it. 

The difficulties are still greater if the traveller or the mer- 
chant carries his baggage or his merchandise on the backs of 
animals. The camel, the ass, and the bullock are employed as 
beasts of burthen in different parts of the African interior; and 
unless they can be employed with safety; commerce on a large 
scale is clearly impossible. But the camel fails entirely, except 
in the drier districts ; while the ass and the bullock have natural 
enemies in certain blood-sucking flies which render their em- 
ployment hazardous. Dr. Barth tells us that the “blood-fly” 
in the north is such a terrible plague asto threaten the life both 
of man and: beast; while the’ ravages of the tsetze fly in the 
south are almost too well known to need comment. 

III. POLITICAL OBSTACLES form another, and perhaps the 
most serious, class of impediments to the civilization of the 
“Dark Continent.” The country is split up into so large a num- 
ber of small states; there are so few empires, or even kingdoms, 
of any considerable size, that the traveller, having with great 
difficulty gained the protection of some one potentate, almost 
immediately afterwards loses it, since a journey of a few days 
takes him beyond the dominions of the chief whom he has made 
his friend, and brings him into the territory of another who is 
strange to him. Moreover, even when protection is gained, 
safety is far from being assured. The African is proverbially 
faithless. ‘“ Keeping one’s word,”’says one writer, “is an unheard- 
of absurdity in Africa.” ‘Iwas amused during the whole month 
of January,” says another, “with nothing but empty promises.” 
No discredit seems to attach to detection in untruthfulness, since 
when Dr. Barth remonstrated with the Sheikh Sidi Ahmed el 
Bakay, and told him that he was not over-scrupulous in keeping 
his word, the reply given him was “that if a person had but one 
fault, it was of no consequence.” Even when faith is kept by 
the head chief, no dependence can be placed upon his subordi- 
nates, who are no sooner removed by a few marches from the 
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court of their suzerain than they give themselves the airs of 
sovereign princes, disobey orders, and thwart or even plunder 
the individual whom they have been appointed to escort, to 
guard, and to assist in every way. Protection, moreover, has 
everywhere to be purchased by presents, and the tax upon the 
traveller or merchant is thus so onerous that some think it 
would be the most prudent course not to carry presents at all, 
as they only excite the cupidity of the natives. This plan, how- 
ever, has not yet been adopted. At present Europeans literally 
buy their way with goods as they proceed, becoming, of course, 
poorer daily as they advance further, with the final result that 
their whole stock is liable to be exhausted when they have 
reached the heart of the continent and are most completely at 
the mercy of the inhabitants. It is the set intention of many 
chiefs to strip the traveller bare by following up exaction with 
exaction; and the utmost determination is necessary in order to 
frustrate this wicked design, which would reduce him to actual 
destitution. 

If the spirit and temper of the chiefs is thus adverse to that 
freedom of movement which travellers, and still more mer- 
chants, regard as among the prime necessities of their position, 
what shall we say of the general disposition of the inhabitants, 
and of the attitude which they commonly assume towards stran- 
gers? The African counts every one whom he does not know 
an enemy. On the appearance of an exploring or commercial 
party, he sounds his war-drums, arms himself with shield and 
spear and bow, or with sling and stone, or in some instances 
with rifle or musket, and either openly rushes to the attack or 
lies in wait where he can take his foe at an advantage. He is 
an expert slinger and archer, has weapons, made by himself, 
which are of excellent quality, does not shoot ill with the mus- 
ket, is brave to rashness in battle, and most pertinacious in re- 
newing his assaults. Mr. Stanley, in his descent of the Congo, 
tho avoiding hostilities as much as possible by stealing along 
in mid-stream among islands, was forced to fight thirty-two bat- 
tles between Nyangwe and Urangi, and lost by violent deaths 
fifty-eight men out of a hundred and forty-six. The African 
has war-vessels of considerable size and strength. Some of 
them are manned by forty rowers on each side, and carry fifteen 
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or twenty warriors besides, who run up and down the middle 
part of the boat, or occupy a platform at one end. He can 
bring to the attack, on the rivers, fleets of fifty or sixty such 
“monsters,” and on the great lakes fleets of 200 or 300 war- 
canoes. 

A double motive animatesthe attacks upon strangers. Stran- 
gers, especially whites, are feared and hated in consequence of 
the many iniquitous plundering expeditions and slave-hunts con- 
ducted by private individuals fora number of centuries in all . 
parts of the peninsula, whereby an amount of suffering has been | 
inflicted on the black races which one shudders to contemplate. — 
There is scarcely a tribe but has injuries to avenge, or which 
does not regard itself as having a perpetual blood-feud with the 
whites. But this justifiable motive of a hostility provoked by a 
thousand acts of wrong-doing is reinforced by a second less 
venial ground of attack. The African is an epicure, and to his 
taste no food is so delicious as the flesh of a man, especially of a 
white. Strangers are viewed primarily as so much “meat ;” and 
when a peaceful expedition is seen descending one of the mag- 
nificent reaches of the Congo or the Ogobai, the first feeling of 
the dwellers upon the banks is apt to be that there is delivered 
into their hands an abundant supply of the food which best 
pleases their palates. “Meat! meat!” they shout, as the un- 
known craft comes into sight. “ Hurrah! we shall have meat 
to-day! Meat! meat! Plenty of meat!” Their feelings seem 
to be hurt if the “meat” steers off and by a vigorous use of 
sails or oars, or both combined, dashes past them and makes 
its escape. It is as if a herd of red deer swept by the sports- 
man in the highlands of Scotland, without giving him time to 
snatch up his rifle, cock it, and take an assured aim. The bit- 
terness of disappointment succeeds to the delirium of hope, and 
the savage steers his canoe back to shore, a sadder and a hun- 
grier man. 

Explorers and merchants have not, perhaps, any serious ob- 
jection to being eaten after they have been killed; but they 
take exception to the killing; and the great danger to life from 
the almost universal savagery of the natives must be regarded 
as one of the main reasons why Africa is still “the Dark Conti- 
nent.” Another peculiarly African practice has also a strong 
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deterrent force; to wit, the wide-spread use by the natives of 
poisoned arrows and other medicated weapons. Men are will- 
ing enough to take their chance of being wounded, or even 
killed, in fair fight; but they shrink from subjecting themselves: 
to prolonged suffering or even a lingering death from the action 
of a poison which in no way adds to the disabling effect of a 
wound at the time. 

The civilization of Africa would be altogether hopelesss, were 
it not for the fact that neither danger nor difficulty nor dis- 
tance will deter civilized men from penetrating to remote and 
savage regions, if they have a sufficient motive. Hitherto, in 
the progress of the human race, the most powerful of all civiliz- 
ing influences has been the “earth-hunger’—the desire for 
“and, land, and still more land’’—which in old times brought 
the nomadic hordes of Asia and Europe upon the oriental and 
Roman empires, and which at the present day sends thousands 
weekly across the stormy Atlantic to carry the arts of Europe 
into the distant wildernesses of the Far West. A time may per- 
haps come when the stream of navigation which now flows so 
persistently westward to Canada and the States, and south-east- 
ward to Australia and New Zealand, will be diverted to the 
“Dark Continent,” and Africa will at length receive from Europe, 
and perhaps from Asia, that large influx of enterprising white 
men which can alone wake it from its long slumber into active 
life, and place it ultimately upon a level with its sister conti- 
nents. But the advent of this change is probably still distant. 
It will not be until the fertile and at the same time temperate 
regions of North America and Australasia are tolerably thickly 
peopled, and cease to invite the great swarms of needy emigrants 
from Europe and the “ Celestial Empire,” that the turn of Africa 
will come. 

But while the stream of emigration is not likely for some 
considerable period to set in the direction of Africa, there are 
other and quite distinct, lines of enterprise from which much 
may be expected. A good deal both of ancient and of modern 
civilization has had its origin in commercial activity. . Phceni- 
cian and Carthaginian enterprise was almost wholly of this 
character; Greek colonization was largely based upon it; the 
influence of Genoa and of Florence upon the Europe of the 
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middle ages sprang mainly from the trading spirit ; in modern 
times Holland, Portugal, and England have, actuated by the 
same motive, taken the lead in civilizing movements. Africa 
seems to have just now reached the point at which it is likely to 
present a great attraction to traders. The noble efforts of ex- 
plorers have changed it from a ¢erra incognita into one whose 
principal geographical features are almost as well known as 
those of Europe. Vast tracts of a virgin soil, extraordinarily 
productive, situated at a high elevation, and therefore not in- 
tensely hot, well wooded and well watered, are laid open to 
commerce, which, a generation back, were blanks upon the map, 
and had been unvisited by any stranger from the outer world 
since the time of the Cesars. The interior of Africa has be- 
come accessible by two or three distinct routes, and the mer- 
chant seems invited to step in, if it be but to utilize the dis- 
coveries of the geographer. Africa produces gold, silver, iron, 
ivory in enormous abundance, natron, hard woods of various 
kinds, rhinoceros” horns, excellent wax and gums, salt, dates, 
tamarinds, figs, cocoanuts, ground-nuts, manioc, the fruits of the 
baobab and dour palm trees, yams, bananas, capers, senna, palm- 
oil, cloves, hides, leather, and ostrich-feathers. It grows, under 
an execrable system of cultivation, abundant wheat, barley, rice, 
maize, durra, millet, sesame, sugar, and coffee, besides yielding 
in places considerable amounts of cotton, tobacco, and indigo. 
The forests of the interior are but very partially explored, and 
may be expected to contain a variety of vegetable products 
suitable for dyes and medicaments, the exact qualities and 
values of which have yet to be determined. Mineral treasures 
of various kinds may also confidently be anticipated. Iron and 
copper are abundant and near the surface. Rich veins of 
malachite have been proved to exist in Benguela, at a distance 
of not more than 140 miles from the shore; and tho under the 
circumstances of the present time the expense of conveying the 
ore to the coast has been found to exceed the value of the 
commodity obtained, and the mines have consequently ceased 
to be worked, yet, as roads come to be carried from the coast 
into the interior, it can hardly be doubted that the enterprise 
will be renewed and will obtain the success which it merits. 
The emerald region of Mount Zabasa on the shore of the Red 
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Sea may also deserve more attention than it has received re- 
cently. It was worked with good results by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and might not improbably under modern improved 
methods be found once more of considerable importance. 

The earth has one commodity of which its inhabitants 
seem never to feel that they have enough; and that com- 
modity is very widely spread over the African continent. On 
the west, the tract about Sierra Leone has long been known 
as ‘the gold coast,” and it is from the native name of this 
same region that our original gold coin derived its name of 
“guinea.” The neighboring highland, parallel to the coast - 
between the mouths of the Senegal and the Niger, is a gold- 
producing district; and gold is found in the Benuwe, and in 
many other of the West African streams. Dr. Barth tells us 
that “gold forms the chief staple in all the commerce of Tim- 
buctoo.” It is found at Bambuk, at Buré, and in the Waug- 
hara country upon the Upper Senegal. The reefs at Tacquah 
and the gold-fields of Wassaw, one of the lately subjugated dis- 
tricts of Ashantee, are very productive. Millions of our money, 
it is said, lie buried in the graves of the chiefs and principal 
*-men of this rich region. On the other side of Africa, Abyssinia 
and Sennaar have long been celebrated as gold-producing coun- 
tries; while recently it has been found that the mountain re- 
gion of southern Mozambique, and portions of the Transvaal 
about Leydenburg, are auriferous. The Matabeli or Amanda- 
bela country—also in South Africa—is said to be “one of the 
richest gold countries in the world.”’ Altogether, South-east- 
ern Africa seems to hold a high place among auriferous regions, 
and may be expected in the course of the next ten or twenty 
years to attract a numerous body of adventurers and traders. 

There is another important product of equatorial Africa, with 
which European markets are certainly not glutted at present, that 
may prove an additional stimulus to African trade, and espe- 
cially to trade with the vast, well-populated interior. This is the 
ivory traffic. Already ivory is one of the main products ex- 
’ ported from the central regions; and the consumption of the 
material by Great Britain alone is said to require the destruction 
of 44,000 elephants annually. No estimate with any preten- _ 
sion to authoritativeness can be formed of the amount of ivory 
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which Africa is capable of furnishing year by year, without seri- 
ous diminution of the number and size of the herds which yield 
it; but there is much reason to believe that the vast region 
watered by the Congo and its tributaries is thronged with troops 
of the unwieldy animal, and might be made to yield during a 
long term of years double the supply that is at present obtained 
from all the ivory-producing regions in the world. Mr. Stanley 
found in one place “an ivory temple,” which was a circular 
building supported on thirty-three huge elephants’ tusks. These 
were carried off, and one hundred other pieces of ivory were 
collected, in the shape of log-wedges, long ivory horns, ivory 
pestles to pound cassava into meal, ivory armlets and balls, and 
ivory mallets. The “log-wedges” had been used to chop wood 
upon. In the chief's house was a veranda, or durzah, the posts. 
of which were long tusks of ivory. Altogether, the ivory carried 
off from this single village was estimated, by a rough calculation, 
to be of the value of $18,000 (£3600). 

At present the traffic which produces by far the largest 
amount of commercial movement in Africa is the traffic in slaves. 
Notwithstanding the facts that the Emperor of Zanzibar has by 
special treaty with Queen Victoria engaged to suppress the trade, 
and that the Egyptian Government has undertaken important 
and expensive expeditions with (nominally) the same object, yet 
the traffic continues in unabated vigor, and were it not for the 
slave-trade, Africa would be at the present day almost wholly 
deserted by the merchants. Not only is domestic slavery an 
African institution—so deeply ingrained into the habits of the 
people that centuries must needs pass before it is eradicated— 
but the foreign slave-trade still flourishes, and whether in the 
north or in the south, in the “heart of Africa’ or in the ex- 
tremities, slaves are the staple produce of the soil, and slave- 
dealers have almost the whole of the existing trade in their 
own hands. 

Legitimate commerce can never do her proper work in Africa 
until the accursed traffic in human flesh is put down, or at least 
confined within the narrowest possible limits. So long as the 
Egyptian authorities are half-hearted in the matter; so long as 
the Pasha, or “ Khedive, in the north issues orders which are 
neutralized by his own authorities in the south;” so long as 
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the Gold Coast alone is carefully watched, and the Arab vessels 
are allowed to take what cargoes they please from the ports on 
the Egyptian coast of the Red Seaand from those of Mozam- 
bique, the trade will continue and will flourish, despite of any 
amount of philanthropic profession or even of international en- 
gagement. It is to be hoped that the governments of Europe 
will not relax their pressure upon the Egyptian authorities until 
the Nile slave-trade—the largest and most barbarously conducted 
branch of the traffic—is completely and finally suppressed. It 
is to be hoped, further, that they will not grudge the expendi- 
ture necessary to support the well-meaning Sultan of Zanzibar 
in his efforts to put a stop to the East African branch of the 
business, but will maintain a sufficient number of swift steamers. 
on the Mozambique coast. That slavery will remain an African 
institution until Africa is Christianized, we have no doubt; but 
the foreign export of slaves may without much difficulty be 
stopped, and an end thereby put to the “desolating raids and 
horrible cruelties” which are now practised by the Arab traders 
of the interior. 

Meanwhile legitimate commerce may well be expected to 
make efforts, and at any rate do something towards raising up a 
rival traffic to the unlawful one which has been the curse of 
Africa for somany ages. The geography of the continent is at 
the present time tolerably well ascertained; the character of the 
interior is well known, and the climate proved to be tolerable. 
The inhabitants have acquired a certain knowledge of white men, 
and entertain, beyond a doubt, a considerable respect for them. 
If there is still some danger to be affronted by the most peace- 
fully disposed trader, as he moves from place to place, it is not 
much greater danger than has often been met and triumphed over 
by the spirit of commercial enterprise,—by the fur-hunters of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the gold-seekers of Australia, or the 
caravan-merchants of Turkestan and Kashgaria. ‘“ Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have.” We believe that there are many branches 
of trade which would amply repay the merchant who should 
convey a judicious assortment of European or American goods 
to Africa and exchange them for native products of no greater 
bulk, which might be readily conveyed to the coast by a small 
body of porters. Gold, ivory, skins, gums, spices, would form 
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an excellent return cargo for a vessel which went out laden 
with calico, red cloths, cotton prints, muslins, cutlery, looking- 
glasses, beads, needles, sugar, and tobacco. Of course the goods 
imported must vary somewhat with the locality; and perhaps 
the greatest profit would be made on a ship-load of bad guns © 
from Birmingham and coarse gunpowder; but we cannot recom- 
mend traders at the present time to supply the Africans with 
implements of destruction, which would probably be cpus biicetine 
mainly against themselves and their countrymen. | 

If commerce may thus be expected to playa large part in 
African civilization within a measurable number of years, still 
more may be hoped for from the love of enterprise, the attrac- 
tion of a strange region and a strange life, and the desire of geo- 
graphical discovery. The age of chivalry is past; but the spirit 
which animated it has not yet departed from the world. Our 
modern knight-errants are as brave and enterprising as the an- 
cient ones, and as ready to penetrate into savage regions in quest 
of adventures. They take their lives in their hands, and with a 
score or two of followers plunge boldly into the mid-African 
wildernesses, brave all their perils, disappear from civilization on 
one coast and reappear on the opposite one, with no material 
object in view, but simply from a love of enterprise and a crav- 
ing for distinction. Englishmen, Frenchmen, Portuguese, Ger- 
mans, Americans, vie with each other in their readiness to go 
wherever there is an unknown country to explore or a dangerous 
region to traverse. 

Besides the commercial spirit and the love of adventure and 
discovery, there is also a third motive at work, at least equally 
persistent and perhaps even more to be relied upon. This is: 
the zeal of missionaries, the earnest desire of devoted Christian 
men to extend the kingdom of the Redeemer, and to spread 
the blessings of Christianity through the benighted regions now 
at length accessible to them. Notwithstanding the cold water 
that is thrown upon their efforts by some, notwithstanding the 
advice that is kindly tendered them to leave the civilization of the 
negro races to Mohammedans, and to “‘ give the Arab a judicious 
support,” Christian missionaries will continue to press into the 
“heart of Africa,” introducing themselves wherever it is possi- 
ble, braving all dangers, enduring all fatigues, suffering all man- 
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ner of losses, privations, pains, persecutions, miseries, animated 
solely by devotion to their Master’s service, and by a longing to 
extend the benefits of civilization and true religion to their fel- 
low-men. “ The preaching of the Gospel,” it has been observed 
by a recent French writer, ‘is capable of becoming the most 
active principle in the regeneration of the African nations. 
History shows that Christianity possesses a power peculiar to 
itself for drawing uncultivated races out of savagery and en- 
abling them to mount rapidly the first stages ef civilization.” 
There is every reason to believe that, in the work of regenerat- 
ing Africa, a leading part will be played by missionary societies, 
which will supply a succession of devoted and energetic men, 
banded together in communities and settled in stations, which 
will become centres of instruction, civilization, and enlighten- 
ment to the wild tribes dwelling around them. 

In conclusion, we propose to give a brief sketch of what is 
actually done, and doing, towards the progress of civilization in 
Africa, and to point out her chief present needs. 

Inthe north and the north-west, France is making considerable 
efforts. Besides establishing a protectorate over Tunis after a 
fashion that is not perhaps greatly to be commended, she is 
pushing her influence into the Desert from Algeria, and largely 
advancing it from her settlements upon the Senegal and Gam- 
bia into the region watered by the upper affluents of the Niger. 
An expedition under Captain Galliani has mapped the country 
for a thousand miles between Senegambia and Timbuctoo. <A 
treaty has been made between France and the King of Segoo 
securing to French subjects the exclusive right to trade and 
navigation on the Upper Niger as far as the great emporium. 
France may be said now to dominate all North-western Africa 
between the tenth and the thirty-seventh parallels. She has 
recently sent an expedition under Lieutenant Sewalle to explore 
the Benuwe, or great eastern affluent of the Niger, but with 
what success we have not heard at present. 

A German, Dr. Linz, has recently (1880) travelled from Tan- 
giers to Timbuctoo by way of Morocco. He crossed the Atlas 
and anti-Atlas ranges, found the Sahara traversed by many high 
rocky chains, saw no signs of any depression of the desert, thus 
pretty well disposing of the idea that it might be possible to 
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create in the tract north-west of Timbuctoo a vast inland sea, 
and came away with the conviction that a “ West-Sahara Rail- 
way” would be strenuously opposed by the Tuarik tribes, who 
now enjoy the entire carrying trade of the region, which gives 
employment to 40,000 camels. 

On the west coast, the rivers Gaboon and Ogobai, already ex- 
amined by M. du Chaillu, have been explored afresh by the 
French, and promise to become arteries of commerce for the 
equatorial region situated between the ninth and the fourteenth 
degrees of east longitude. 

The Congo is being further explored by the intrepid travel- 
ler Henry M. Stanley, who is proceeding up the north bank of 
the river. Mr. T. J. Comber, a missionary, has made two at- 
tempts to reach Stanley Pool (E. long. 17°) from San Salvador, 
but has both times been baffled in his endeavor. He is now in- 
tending to follow in Stanley’s wake. 

The most promising field of present exploration is the south- 
east. In this quarter the London-African Trading Company 
and various missionary agencies, supported by several wealthy 
capitalists, are at work, and some considerable results have been 
accomplished. The Sultan of Zanzibar and the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment—the principal local authorities—are friendly, and the 
former actively co-operates in many of the civilizing projects. 
Among the results aimed at and partly achieved by the mis- 
sionary societies—Free Kirk, London, and Established Kirk 
of Scotland—are the formation of roads, the establishment of 
fixed routes with permanent stations, and the placing of steam- 
boats upon the great lakes and rivers. One important road 
has been made, with surprising and most gratifying effects. 
It commences at Darer-Salaam on the east coast (S. lat. 6° 45’ 
nearly), and runs inland, towards the northern end of Lake 
Nyassa, a distance of seventy-three miles. Dr. Kirk, British 
Consul at Zanzibar, has recently traversed it, and finds it to 
have exerted a most extraordinary civilizing effect upon the in- 
habitants. Cultivation, he says, extends itself on either side of 
the route. The natives leave their stockaded villaves in the 
depths of the forest, and build themselves single cottages near 
the road, from which they sow or plant the adjacent lands. For- 
merly no one could have crossed the region, which the road 
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traverses without a very strongly armed and numerous retinue; 
but now “any man may pass there without any weapon at all.” 
The great work now especially engaging-the attention of 
missionaries and traders in these parts is the establishment of 
a regular route, supported by stations, and conducted along 
rivers or roads, from the mouth of the Zambesi to the northern 
end of Lake Tanganyika, a distance. of more than 1400 miles. 
The line, as far as Lake Nyassa, is already laid down and in 
operation. It commences at the Kongoni mouth of the Zam- 
besi, ascends the Zambesi, and then its tributary, the Shiré, to 
the Murchison Falls, 300 miles from the coast, and passes thence 
by sixty-five miles of road, already made, to Livingstonia, on the 
southern shore of the Nyassa. The Nyassa itself is navigated 
by a small steamer, the Hala, which belongs to the Free Kirk 
Livingstonia Mission. It is liable to severe storms, but has a 
sufficient number of safe harbors on either side. Its northern 
end is found to be distant from Lake Tanganyika not more than 
220 or 230 miles. The intermediate tract is for the most part 
a high table-land, abundantly watered by small streams, but with- 
out rivers; and here it is proposed to make aroad. Ultimately 
there is good hope that a railway may bridge the space, for iron 
is abundant in the shape of brown hematite, ‘very hard and 
compact,” and existing “in solid beds four or five feet thick;” 
and coal of a good quality has been found near the northern end 
of the Nyassa on the west coast, at about the point from which 
the road, or railway, would naturally start. At present the de- 
sign is to make an ordinary road, with stations at Maliwanda 
and Mambwe, and to place a steamer on Lake Tanganyika, thus 
opening up to commerce and missionary exertion the entire 
territory between the eastern coast and the “heart of Africa,” 
or the great central lake region, whence all the main rivers arise. 
At the present moment the primary need of Africa is the 
need. of roads. Omitting from consideration Algeria, Lower 
‘Egypt, and British Caffraria, there is scarcely more than a single 
roadin the entire continent. The first requisite, for communi- 
cation, for safety, for trade, even for access, is the formation and 
maintenance of recognized routes—by water, where possible ; 
where impossible, by land—between the coast and the interior. 
The roads should be so laid out as to give place readily to tram- 
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ways, when the traffic justifies the outlay, the tramways them- 
selves, acting as temporary substitutes for the final rail. The 
second need is:that of beasts of draught. Camels, largely em- 
ployed in the north, are wholly unsuited for the moist equato- 
rial regions; bullucks suffer so terribly from the tsetze fly that 
where they have been tried their use has had to be relinquished ; 
the choice seems to lie between the ass and the buffalo, the for- 
mer of which (if adopted) must be introduced by importation, 
while the latter must be reclaimed from its present savage con- 
dition and domesticated. For the present, there is no resource 
but to employ bullocks in the high, and human porters in the 
low regions, an unsatisfactory arrangement for many reasons. _ 
The third great need is that of steamers upon the lakes and 
rivers. At present only one lake, the Nyassa, has a steamer 
upon it; and only one river, the Nile, can be said to be navi- 
gated by steamers. Even these do not run regularly beyond 
Assouan. A permanent line is wanted from Berber to Gondo- 
koro—another from the Kongoni mouth of the Zambesi to the 
Murchison Falls—a third on the middle Congo—a fourth on the 
Niger and Benuwe. Tanganyika will soon, it is hoped, have its 
own steamboat, which will traverse in three or four days its 420 
miles of open water. It is most desirable that Lake Tchad, 
the two Nyanzas, Albert and Victoria, the Muta Nzige (if it is 
indeed distinct from the Albert), Lake Bangweolo, should 
possess similar means of navigation. It would be possible 
even now to convey steamers, zz portions, to all these localities, 
and after uniting the portions to launch the vessels upon the 
waters. But better roads than at present exist should precede 
or accompany the attempt to convey steamers to the inland 
basins, which would render their transit comparatively easy. 
Lines of communication, whether by road, river, or lake, 
must be supported by permanent stations. These may be 
either trading, or missionary, or a combination of the two. 
Europeans must be their directors and managers; but natives 
may be largely employed in the minor’ parts. Preference 
should be given to natives whose home is at a distance. The 
great difficulty for some time to come will consist in the main- 
_ tenance of the stations without an undue loss of life, either 
from climate or from hostile savages. A judicious choice of 
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localities will probably be sufficient to secure a fair average of 
health, especially in the upland regions, which are not insalubri- 
ous; but the occasional hostility of the natives, whatever care 
may be taken to avoid exciting it, must be counted on; and 
each station must be made strong enough to defend itself if at- 
tacked, and to inflict severe chastisement upon assailants. The 
good-will—even the protection—of the principal Mid-African 
chiefs may easily be secured by a system of subsidies; but in the 
divided state of the country and the looseness of the tie that 
binds even tributaries to their suzerain, no protection can be de- 
pended upon. There will always be robber-tribes and bandit- 
chiefs who fight for their own hand, like the knights and barons 
of the middle ages, and who will swoop upon:any prey which 
is weak and excites their cupidity. If the European races are ~ 
to subdue Africa, as they did the larger part of North America, 
without great military expeditions, by gradual occupancy and 
spread of influence, they must proceed in the same way, by 
making their stations strong and causing themselves to be at 
once feared and respected. The principles adopted by Mr. 
Stanley in his journey through the Dark Continent must be ad- 
hered to; friendly overtures must be made to all; hostilities 
must never be commenced; arms must be resorted to only in 
self-defence, to protect the lives of those wantonly attacked, and 
to “resist savagery.”” We entertain a confident hope that, by 
these means, great strides may be made towards accomplishing 
the civilization of Africa within the next half or quarter of a 
century. 
GEORGE RAWLINSON. 


SUBJECTIVE THEORY OF INSPIRATION. 


OME surrender the plenary inspiration of the Holy Scrip-_ 
tures, and rest their authority on their acceptance by the 
moral consciousness of the believer. This is called the subjec- 
tive theory of inspiration. 

It is not anew theory. It had its origin in an attempt to 
explain alleged inaccuracies and imperfections in the divine 
record which are considered inconsistent with the idea of plen- 
ary inspiration. Two theories arose out of this attempt, that 
of degrees and the one which forms the subject of this article. 

The first of these theories was brought out in the contro- 
versy occasioned by the work of Le Clerc (born at Geneva 
1657, died 1736), which impugned the strict infallibility of the 
Scriptures and asserted the existence of more or less error in 
them. From the Reformation until that time distinct theories 
of inspiration were scarcely known in the church. The assertion 
of the absolute infallibility of the Holy Scriptures and the de- 
nial of all error in them rendered any theory except that of 
plenary inspiration unnecessary. Some of those who replied to 
Le Clerc admitted the existence of inaccuracies and imperfec- 
tions in the sacred record inconsistent with the idea of absolute 
infallibility in every part and in every thing; and hence to re- 
tain the idea of inspiration along with admitted errors, they 
were obliged to have recourse to the theory of an inspiration 
varying in degree in different portions of Scripture—an inspira- 
tion consistent with human fallibility and imperfection. In 
those portions of Scripture in which they supposed error to ex- 
ist they lowered the standard of inspiration ; in those parts that 
consist of prophecies and essential doctrines they raised it to 
the highest degree. This is the theory of degrees. 

The degrees which have been made by the advocates of this 
theory are: 1. Superintendency, by which God so influences and 
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directs the mind of any person as to keep him more secure from 
error than he would be by the use of his natural faculties. 
2. Plenary superintendent inspiration, which excludes any mix- 
ture of error from the matter so superintended. 3. Juspiration 
of elevation, by which the faculties act in a regular and, as it 
seems, in a common manner, yet are raised to an extraordinary 
degree, so that the composition shall, upon the whole, have more 
of the true sublime or pathetic than natural genius can give. 
4. Insptration of suggestion, by which the use of the faculties is 
superseded and God speaks directly to the mind, making such 
discoveries to it as it could not otherwise obtain; and dictating 
the very words in which such discoveries are to be communi- 
cated, if they are designed as a message to others. 

“This theory,” Dr. Bannerman remarks, “admits of various 
modifications ; and the distinctions in the contents of the Bible, 
and in the degrees of inspiration appropriate to each, may be 
multiplied toa greater or less extent. Under one or other of 
its aspects it has been held by Lowth, Whitby, and Doddridge 
in last century, and by Hill, Dick, Wilson, Pye Smith, and 
Henderson in the present.” 

As it is not our purpose to discuss this high, low, and broad, 
by turns, theory of inspiration, we now dismiss it. 

The subjective theory had its origin, as it has been already 
intimated, from the same cause that originated the other. The. 
aim of both was to explain alleged errors in the Holy Scriptures. 
Like the other, it admits of many modifications; and it receives 
from its advocates various forms of statement. Schleiermacher 
admitted the existence of error to almost any extent in the 
Bible, and reduced its authorship to a level with that of religious 
books written by ordinary Christians. The only distinction that 
he made is that the writers of the New Testament stood nearer 
than other men personally to Jesus Christ, the source of spirit- 
ual life. He precluded all intervention of the immediate eff- 
ciency of God in the world, with two exceptions, the creation 
_of man and the incarnation of Christ. Everything else in the 
history of the world is natural. Asa matter of course he elimi- 
nated the supernatural element from the Bible. Some German 
theologians, as Ullmann, Neander, Nitzsch, Tholuck, and others, 
gave this theory a stricter application. But the fundamental 
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principle of allis the same. Inspiration is regarded by them 
not as supernatural, not as the gift of God to preserve the 
sacred writers from error; but as the natural or gracious agency 
of God, common in a higher or lower degree to all Christians, 
and therefore consistent with mistakes, inconsistencies, and 
errors in the Scriptures. This view pervades the modern the- 
ology of Germany. 

There are many theologians in that country who occupy still 
lower ground, and refer the Scriptures to natural revelation, 
common to reason in all men. Perhaps the ablest advocates of 
this view were Wegscheider, in Germany, and Theodore Parker, 
in the United States. These theologians and their followers 
maintain that the sacred writers were aided by no power apart 
from that rational and moral nature which God had given them. 
Schleiermacher and his followers hold that they were aided by 
a gracious influence from God acting upon their religious con- 
sciences. By Schleiermacher inspiration is assigned to the re- 
ligious nature of man; by Wegscheider to the natural. Both 
exclude supernatural guidance or control. This theory, like that 
of degrees, is very accommodating: it suits both naturalist and 
spiritualist. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was the chief agent in introducing 
this theory into England, where the influence of his name and 
genius gained for it a currency among many minds of no com- 
mon order. Arnold, Hare, Maurice, and others of equal fame 
embraced and disseminated it. 

The “Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,’ contained in 
seven letters addressed to a“ Friend,” exhibit Coleridge’s views, 
but give no systematic exposition of the theory. He says: 


“ And need I say that I have met everywhere [in perusing the Old and 
New Testaments] more or less copious sources of truth and power and 
purifying impulses; that I have found words for my inmost thoughts, 
songs for my joy, utterances for my hidden griefs, and pleadings for my 
shame and feebleness? In short, whatever jimds me bears witness for itself 
that it has proceeded from a Holy Spirit, even from the same Spirit whzch 
remaining in ttself, yet regenerateth all other powers, and in all ages en- 
tering into holy souls, maketh them friends of God and prophets.” 
(Wisd. vii.) ) 

“In my last Letter I said that in the Bible there is more that finds me 
than I have experienced in all other books put together ; that the words of 
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the Bible find me at greater depths of my being; and that-whatever finds - 
me brings with it an irresistible evidence of its having proceeded from the 
Holy Spirit.” 

“I comprise and conclude the sum of my conviction in this one sen- 
tence: Revealed Religion (and I know of no religion not revealed) is in 
its highest contemplation the unity—that is, the identity or coherence—of - 
Subjective and Objective. It is in itself, and irrelatively, at once Inward 
Life,and Truth and Outward Fact and Luminary. . . . As much of 
reality, as much of objective truth, as the Scriptures communicate to the 
subjective experiences of the believer, so much of present life, of living 
and effective import, do these experiences give to the letter of these 
Scriptures.” 


Coleridge was not a systematic writer. It was reserved for 
J. D. Morell to introduce German philosophy into England in 
systematic form. Tho Mr. Morell cannot be classed with 
any particular school, he has exhibited a greater approximation 
to the Eclecticism of Cousin than to any other system. In his 
work on the “ Philosophy of Religion,” he defines Revelation 
to be “a process of the intuitional consciousness, gazing upon 
eternal verities; while theology is the reflection of the under- 
standing upon those vital intuitions, so as to reduce them to a 
logical and scientific expression. Revelation and Inspiration 
indicate one united process, the result of which upon the human 
mind is to produce a state of spiritual intuition, whose pheno- 
mena are so extraordinary that we at once separate the agency 
by which they are produced from any of the ordinary principles 
of human development. And yet this agency is applied in per- 
fect consistency with the laws and natural operations of our 
spiritual nature. Inspiration does not imply anything generi- 
cally new in the actual processes of the human mind; it does 
not involve any form of intelligence essentially different from 
what we already possess; it indicates rather the elevation of the 
religious consciousness, and with it, of course, the power of 
spiritual vision, to a degree of intensity peculiar to the indivi- 
duals thus highly favored of God.” 

This theory of inspiration, in its different forms, may be 


briefly stated in the three following propositions: 
I. Inspiration belongs to the sphere of the natural intelli- 


gence. Z 
II. Inspiration belongs to the sphere of the spiritual, and 
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consists in a’gracious influence from God acting upon the reli- 
gious consciousness. 

III. That is inspired which “finds” a man, or lays hold on 
his religious consciousness. 

The discussion of these propositions now claims our atten- 
tion. 

I. Those who hold that inspiration belongs to the sphere of 
the natural intelligence make it the result of the exercise of the 
mental faculties. Moses was inspired as Solon was inspired, 
David as.Burns, Solomon as Shakespeare, Isaiah as Milton, and 
Paul as Bishop Butler. In other words, inspiration is nothing 
more than genius, or an illumination of the rational conscious- 
ness. Those who deny the supernatural are, of course, shut up 
to this view. But does it explain all the facts of the case? 
When it is affirmed that Isaiah was inspired, do we understand 
by the affirmation that he had merely exalted genius? that he 
possessed merely a highly illuminated rational consciousness ? 
These are both true; but they do not express the whole truth. 
The belief of the church has always been that he and all the 
writers of the Old and New Testaments were supernaturally in- 
spired ; and its belief is supported by good and substantial 
reasons. 

1. Tho the term inspiration is sometimes used in a vague, 
loose sense, yet, as applied to the Holy Scriptures, it has 
always been employed to distinguish them from all other writ- 
ings. Hence they have been called the Holy Scriptures, the 
Divine Instrument, the Sacred Digest, the Divine Oracles. St. 
Paul uses the phrase ypagy Seorvevoros ( god-breathed Scripture) 
(2 Tim. iii. 16). St. Peter, speaking of prophecy, says men 
spoke from God, wo rvevparos ayiov pepopuervor (borne onward 
by the Holy Ghost) (2 Pet. i. 21). Josephus expresses the same 
idea by the phrase T@ Oeigo mVEv part nenivnusvos. Our Lord 
asks: I1ds obv Aavié év avevpati xadei, etc. (Matt. xxii. 43). 
Gregory of Nyssa commenting on this passage says: “ Hence 
those of the saints who by the power of the Spirit are full of 
God are inspired, and therefore all Scripture is called Qeoxvevo- 
ros, because the instruction is by divine inspiration.” 

These passages and many others that might be cited fix the 
idea of inspiration. It is not “an illumination of the rational 
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consciousness ;” but it constituted the man who possessed it an 
organ of God in what he said. His words were the words of 
God (1 Thess. i. 13); yet he did not speak asa packine, but as 
a conscious, voluntary agent. 

This doctrine is in harmony with the belief of all nations. 
In every age and in every-country the idea has obtained that 
God has access to the human mind, that he can control it, and 
that he has occasionally chosen particular men to be his organs. 
in communicating his will to mankind. The Greeks called such 
persons Qeogpopor (bearers of God). The term é@eos (God 
within) was also applied to one gifted of heaven with prophecy 
(4Esch. Eumenides, 17). 

In Palestine, in Greece, and in other countries there were 
many men who possessed a high illumination of the rational con- 
sciousness, e.g. some of the kings of Judah and of Israel, Philo 
Judzus, Hillel, Gamaliel, Plato, Aristotle, Carneades, and many 
others, who were never considered inspired. The term inspira- 
tion was limited to the sayings and writings of those who were 
believed to be the chosen organs for the communication of the 
Divine Will. This is the historical sense of the word. 

2. The “illumination of the rational consciousness” does not 
and cannot account for objective revelations. The theory of 
naturalism denies them; but they nevertheless exist as Bible 
facts, which the most ingenious criticism has been unable to ex- 
plain on naturalistic principles. The Messianic predictions—that 
the Messiah was to be of the seed of Abraham, of the house of 
David ; that he was to be born of a virgin, in Bethlehem; that 
he was to suffer a violent death and be buried—and the apoca- 
lypses of Daniel and John could not proceed from the illumina- 
tion of the rational consciousness however exalted. Such 
truths owe their origin to supernatural revelation, not to intui- 
tion or the operation of the mental faculties. They lie without 
the sphere of the natural intelligence, and cannot become the 
subjects of it by the ordinary laws of its exercise. They must 
be made known by revelation. Genius may carry its possessor 
to lofty heights; but it cannot unveil the future. It may make 
a man god-like, but it cannot reveal the divine counsels. | 

These remarks proceed, of course, upon the assumption of 
the supernatural, which naturalists deny. But on the principles 
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of naturalism, how can the facts of Scripture be explained with- 
out violence to its truth? 

3. Inspiration, which consists in the ‘illumination of the 
rational consciousness,” places the sayings and teaching of Christ 
on a level with those of Socrates; the writings of Paul and of 
John with those of Plato and of Aristotle. This leaves us with- 
‘out the resource of appeal to an authority which is final and 
binding upon all. Every man is his own advocate, witness, 
judge, and jury, and there may be as many different decisions 
as there are cases for trial, and each of equal authority. We do 
not deny the Protestant doctrine of the right of private judg- 
ment. That doctrine has always been held in perfect consistency 
with the belief of the infallible authority of Holy Scripture. 
The Reformers always appealed to the Bible as the ultimate 
authority, and justified by it their secession from the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

When our Saviour represented David as speaking by the 
Holy Ghost (Matt. xxii. 43), and asserted that the Scripture 
cannot be broken (John x. 35); when Paul says that the words 
of David were the words of the Holy Ghost (Heb. iii. 7), and 
that the things which he wrote were the commandments of the 
Lord (1 Cor. xiv. 37), they both surely meant something more 
than the “illumination of the rational consciousness.” The 
sacred writers claim, in many portions of their writings, to be 
the organs of God, and that what they said God said (Is. li. 
16; Jer. i. g; i. John iv. 6). Such claims, unless true, could 
only proceed from lunatics instead of men elevated by the 
“illumination of the rational consciousness.” But the sacred 
writers were not lunatics. If they were, millions have been 
made lunatics by believing their statements; and among these 
millions many universally acknowledged to have attained to a 
high degree of illumination of the reason; but who, notwith- 
standing that illumination, never claimed infallibility on the 
ground that they were the organs of the Divine Will. 

II. We come now to treat of a higher form of this theory. 

Inspiration, it is alleged, belongs to the sphere of the spir- 
itual, and consists in a gracious influence from God acting upon 
the religious consciousness. It is “identical with that grace and 
communion with the Spirit which the church under all circum- 
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stances, and every regenerate member of the church of Christ, 
is permitted to hope and instructed to pray for.” Coleridge 
made an exception to this in favor of the law and the prophets, 
no jot or tittle of which can pass away; but this exception is 
’ not admitted, unless it be in very few instances, by those who 
believe in gracious inspiration. 

What are we to understand by “that grace and communion 
with the Spirit which the Church under all circumstances, and 
every regenerate member of the Church of Christ, is permitted 
to hope and instructed to pray for”? Coleridge explains it to 
be the “actuation of the Holy Spirit,’ by which, “without 
any sensible addition or infusion, the writer or speaker uses and 
applies his existing gifts of power and knowledge. . . . The 
holy writers—the so-called Hagiographi—themselves, nor any 
fair interpretations of Scripture, assert any such absolute diver- 
sity, or enjoin the belief of any greater difference of degree, than 
the experience of the Christian world, grounded on, and growing 
with, the comparison of these Scriptures with other works 
holden in honor by the churches, has established.” 

A distinction, as already intimated, has been made that the 
authors of the New Testament stood nearer than other men to 
Christ personally, from whom all the influences of spiritual life 
emanate; but notwithstanding this nearness in locality and time 
to Christ, inspiration is regarded as the natural or gracious 
agency of God, common in a larger or less measure to all Chris- 
tian men. This distinction is based upon the assumption that 
the immediate followers of Christ, who accompanied him and 
conversed with him, possessed a larger measure of grace than 
any of his subsequent followers. This is an assertion that no 
one has authority to make. Who will positively affirm that 
. Matthew had more grace than Bunyan or Baxter? that Mark 
had a larger measure of the fruits of the Spirit than Henry 
Martyn? 

We do not deny that the gracious operations of the Holy 
Spirit upon the soul elevate and purify our intellectual and 
moral nature. We cannot draw near to the Fountain of light 
without reflecting more of its radiance. We cannot converse 
with Infinite Holiness without being changed into the divine im- 
age. But a man may be enlightened and sanctified, without 
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being inspired in the etymological, historical, scriptural, and ec- 
clesiastical sense of the word inspiration. 

1. This form of the subjective theory of inspiration does not 
account, any more than the naturalistic form, for supernatural 
‘communications that were made to men of all characters and of 
different degrees of religious attainment. Revelations were 
made to Abimelech, Balaam, Pharaoh, and Nebuchadnezzar, as 
well as to Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Isaiah, and Daniel. These 
facts show that God did not limit his communications to men 
advanced in spiritual life and enlightened in divine things. 
Revelations are not granted to men on the ground of sanctifica- 
tion or subjective holiness. 

Coleridge admits the distinction between “revelation by the 
Eternal Word and actuation of the Holy Spirit,” and says 
“there is a positive difference of kind—a chasm the pretended 
overleaping of which constitutes imposture or betrays insanity.” 
But his followers generally “ ignore this distinction and refer the 
whole Bible to an inspiration the same as what every believer 
enjoys.” 

The author of the “Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit” is 
right in saying that there is a positive difference of kind between 
“revelation by the Eternal Word and actuation of the Holy 
Spirit,” by which he means, according to his own explanation, 
the “ predisposing, aiding, and directing actuation of God’s — 
Holy Spirit,” under which “ the writer or speaker uses and ap- 
plies his existing gifts of power and knowledge.” Between - 
them lies the chasm which separates the “truth coming to man 
from the fountain of truth, and linking man’s understanding and 
heart to the wisdom that is from above; making him partaker 
of its divine fulness and infallible certainty ;” we say between 
this truth and that “truth coming to man from the uncertain 
discoveries of his own rational inquiry or spiritual insight; mak- 
ing his fallible nature to be its own teacher, and its erring dic- 
tates to be a revelation to himself.” 

2. What has been said pertains to revelation. But it may be 
asked, What need is there of distinguishing between zxspiration 
and that common grace of the Holy Spirit bestowed upon all 
believers? . 


By inspiration, we think, the church has generally under- 
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stood, as it is well expressed by Archdeacon Lee, “that actuat- 
ing energy of the Holy Spirit, in whatever degree or manner it 
may have been exercised, guided by which the human agents 
chosen by God have officially proclaimed his will by word of 
mouth, or have committed to writing the several portions of the 
Bible.” This view of inspiration lies between the theory of verbal 
dictation and that of degrees, and is probably held by a large 
majority of the evangelical church in this country and in Great 
Britain. It claims objective inspiration for the whole Bible. Its 
authors were “chosen by God” and “ proclaimed his will offi- 
cially.” This notion of inspiration differs very much from that 
of the common grace of the Holy Spirit bestowed upon all be- 
lievers. | 

3. Has the church understood the two as identical ? 

The answer must be given in the negative. 

The church from the earliest times, both by its representa- 
tive divines and by its general councils, has so understood the 
sacred writings as to make a broad distinction between them 
and those of ordinary believers, on the ground that the former 
claim and furnish evidence of divine authority, while the latter 
do not. The early church fathers—men full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost—never thought of putting their own writings 
on a level with those of the prophets, apostles, and evange- 
lists. The very idea would have shocked them. They called 
the Scriptures the “Divine Oracles,” a phrase which neither 
they nor the church ever applied to the writings of any man, 
however learned and holy, outside of the Bible. 

4. The theory that identifies the inspiration of the sacred 
writers with that grace which is common to all Christians is in- 
consistent with the declaration of the Saviour, that “the 
Scripture cannot be broken” (John x. 35); with the words 
that he puts into the mouth of Abraham (Luke xvi. 29, 31), in 
which he makes the authority of “Moses and the prophets” 
equal to that of a miracle; with his command to “search the 
Scriptures” (John v. 39); with the declarations of Paul (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8, 9); and with the fact that God confirmed the 
preaching of the apostles “with signs and wonders, and with 
divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost” (Heb. ii. 4). 

Throughout the whole Bible we find the claim of authority, 
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It speaks as no other book speaks. Its language is, “‘ Thus 
saith the Lord :” hear and obey. This is true not only of pro- 
phetic revelations, but also of doctrines and precepts. Has any 
believer, possessed of the common grace of the Holy Spirit, ever 
claimed such authority? Or if he has made the claim, has it 
ever been accorded to him ? 

III. We will now briefly consider the third form of this the- 
ory; viz., That is inspired which jimds a man, or lays hold on his. 
religious consciousness. 

This may be denominated a proof of inspiration derived 
from feeling, or from the inward testimony of the Holy Spirit. 
This method of proof was proposed, in early times, for the pur- 
pose of determining the canonicity of such or such a book 
placed among the antilegomena, or the authenticity of such or 
such a doubtful passage. It was thought that a true believer 
received, while reading the Holy Scriptures, an impression pro- 
duced by the Holy Spirit which assured him of the divine 
origin of the book, or of the passage in dispute.’ 

1. This argument is hypothetical and individual, and of no 
value. It is fallacious; for applied to inspiration it constitutes 
that form of the fallacy, petztio princepit, which logicians call 
“arguing in a circle.” To prove the inspiration of the sacred 
writer, or of any passage of Scripture, the reader must be in- 
spired. 

2. If we are to understand by “the religious consciousness” 
that inward state of mind which enables us to apprehend truth, 
and which is produced by whatever purifies and exalts our re- 
ligious feelings, then the proof derived from it, in behalf of in- 
spiration, is very vague. It does not relate particularly to any 
doctrine, passage, or book of Scripture. It varies with the in- 
tensity of the religious consciousness. To-day it may be very 
strong; to-morrow very weak. 

A man who loses his religious consciousness and becomes a 
reprobate could say, “The Scriptures are not inspired: my 
present consciousness furnishes me no proof of it. It is true 
that my past consciousness testified differently ; but that is lost, 
and with it the proof of the inspiration of the Bible; for that 


1 Cellérier, Manuel d’Hermeneutique Biblique, p. 273. 
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proof is subjective.” Thisis certainly a very convenient doctrine 
for a man who has abandoned the faith and wishes to renounce 
the restraints of all external authority. 

3. This form of the theory of subjective inspiration leads to 
_ the conclusion that one portion of the Bible may be inspired to 
one man and not inspired to another. The seventh chapter of 
Romans may “jizd” the man who believes in remaining cor- 
ruption or indwelling sin, but not the perfectionist. A jubilant 
psalm would not “find” the melancholy Cowper; neither would 
the Miserere “find” a man without David’s penitential experi-_ 
ence. Must we, therefore, conclude that the perfectionist: is at 
liberty to deny the inspiration of the seventh chapter of Ro- 
mans; and that the Christian, whose life has been a continuous 
stream of spiritual joy, may deny the inspiration of the fifty- 
first psalm? If that.only is inspired which “fds” one, what 
other conclusion can we reach? 

4. On this hypothesis, what authority can the Scriptures 
have with the impenitent and unbelieving? Their “ religious 
consciousness,” if they have any, must be very feeble. They 
say, “‘ We do not feel the power of the Scriptures: they do not 
‘find’ us.” Must they admit as a principle of belief, or must 
_ we admit for them, that the Bible is not inspired until it “finds” 
them? that its inspiration depends upon their religious, con- 
- sciousness ? 

5. Coleridge states this mode of inspiration in another form. 
“Revealed Religion,” he remarks, “is in its highest contempla- 
tion the unity—that is, the identity or coherence—of Subjective 
and Objective.” 

The metaphysical principle on which the doctrine of the 
identity of subjective and objective rests is this: ‘‘ The laws of 
Nature must exist within us as the laws of Consciousness; and, 
vice versa, the laws of Consciousness are found to exist in ob- 
jective nature as the laws of Nature.” These unite in the 
infinite. In this way “Schelling founded his system on the 
original identity of that which knows and that which is known, 
and was led to conclude the absolute identity of the subjective 
- and objective, or the Indifference of the Differing.” * 


1 Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Philosophy. 
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This doctrine of the identity of that which knows and that 
which is known is very abstruse, and belongs to a system of 
philosophy which has not many advocates at the present day. 
As an explanation of the mode of revelation it scarcely deserves 
mention. Tennemann justly remarks: “ The system is deficient 
in the solidity of its principles. It is not shown in what man- 
ner the human mind can elevate itself to the intellectual per- 
ception described ; the principles, therefore, laid down are mere 
suppositions. Thought without a thinking subject is nothing 
better than an abstract idea. Absolute identity is inconceivable 
independent of relative identity.” 

CHARLES ELLIOTT. 


OUR, PUBLIG..DEBTS. 


HE permanent advancement of prosperity throughout the 

world has undoubtedly been largely promoted by enor- 
mous public loans. According to a little book recently pub- 
lished in London,’ public debt in the last ten years has in- 
creased 43 per cent, but this the author thinks is by no means 
alarming because the tangible increments of*wealth since 1870 
would suffice to pay off 88 per cent of all existing national 
debts. The same authority gives the aggregate national debts 
of Europe in 1870 at $14,700,000,000, and in 1880 at $22,265,- 
000,000—an increase of $7,565,000,000, or nearly 514 per cent. 
The national debts of the newer countries of the world, except- 
ing the United States, have increased enormously in the last 
decade; but our own national debt has decreased over 20 per 
cent in the period. I shall attempt in this article to present in 
concise form some interesting facts in regard to the magnitude 
not only of our national debt, but of our State, county, and 
municipal indebtedness, showing their relative burden on the 
tax-payer, the purposes for which these loans have been con- 
tracted, and as far as possible indicate when they will become 
due, the rate of interest they bear, and the annual burden of 
interest. The principal aim will be a clear presentation of fresh 
facts relating to this entire subject as it affects the United States, 
earnestly believing that the American people want exact sta- 
tistics, especially on State and local finance, and ‘that the intel- 
ligence of the reader will supply such deductions and conclu- 
sions as the pressure of important statistical information has 


unavoidably abridged. 
- The history of the national debt of the United States may 


1‘* Balance-Sheet of the World,” Mulhall. 
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be fairly divided into five periods, the first of these extending 
from September 5, 1774, to March 4, 1789. By various resolu- 
tions of the Continental Congress from June 22, 1775, to No- 
vember 29, 1779, inclusive, the several issues of paper money 
amounted in the aggregate to $241,552;780. In addition to a 
subsidy of $1,815,000 given to the colonies by the king of 
France, three loans were made from the same source amount- 
ing to $6,352,500, inclusive of $181,500 secured from the French 
Farmers-General, to be paid for in tobacco. In addition toa 
subsidy of $181,500 from the king of Spain, small loans were 
obtained from private bankers amounting to $174,017.13. Four 
loans were made in Holland, through the agency of John Adams, 
amounting to $3,600,000. Included in this period should be the 
certificates of indebtedness given to the French officers who 
served in the American army. These certificates, amounting 
to $186,988.78, were to bear interest at 6 per cent from January 
1) 1784: 

The second period extends from March, 1789, to January 1, 
1812. During this period the whole amount of loans made by 
the government amounted in the aggregate to $109,450,183.71, 
divided as follows: 


Ero Flollagdtyctaciee cc. ic\ecie cise ceetiemteteststeclettatte $9,400,000 
Temporary loans from Bank of the United States...... 9,700,000 
Temporary loans from Bank of New York and Bank 

of North Ameritac 2. Sac. cas om eainsimen eet ane 923,204 37 
Stock loans, bearing 6 per cent interest............... 14,791,700 
Revolutionary debt refunded at 6 per cent............ 30,088,397 75 


Revolutionary debt refunded at 6 per cent, ‘ haw 14,649,328 76 


Interest from January 1, 1800, 
Revolutionary debt, being interest due refunded by the 


issue of,3" per Cents, ;isenmicts satertee me <ctenle ie eenrate 19,718,751 O1 
The balance due on the French debt paid off by i issuing 

4y-POr-CONt StOCK, walaciecissisis shasta a aneiosree mene 176,000 00 
The balance due on the French debt paid off by issuing 

Bae per-cent stock. .iiscwisls cota, se munca nie meee 1,848,900 00 
Old 6-per-cent stock refunded in 1807,.............. 6,294,051 12 
Old 3-per-cent stock refunded at 6 to 5 per centin 1807, 

and 6-per-cents issued! am lieu. +s. eee eaeee eee 1,859,850 70 


From January, 1812, to January 1, 1837, may be considered 
the third period, during which the whole amount of loans 
amounted to $153,565,315.70, divided as follows: 
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Treasury notes issued........... aniee ice sieisiets «esis 
44-per-cent stocks... ....... aiathiaiaisiy seis seins skemtusierereies 
BeDEE-CENCIStOCKS oc ccoe sis eting «cee 6G 40 stole sa aya ararerererereis 
6-per-cent stocks, including temporary loans during the 

EXISTENCE OL ChEsWars crete eres tee oe sole Satan es cite 
7-PET-Ceme SCOCKSISSUEM treyc tee aie aijcte isibiete cave e clei soersie 
Mississippi stock, bearing no interest, issued in settle- 

MET te OF TNE VY AZOO IANS, wkews oe sess « «cs safe c «as 
Old 6-per-cent-stocks refunded in 1812...........0.... 


War loans of 1812-14 refunded into 5-per-cent stock.... 
War loans of 1812-14 refunded into 44-per-cent stock... 
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$36,680,794 00 
10,000,000 00 


12,735,295 43 


71,761,173 55 
9,070,386 00 


4,282,151% 12 
2,984,746 72 

56,704 77 
5,994,064 II 


In the fourth period, from January I, 1837,to March 1, 1861, 
the whole amount of loans negotiated amounted to $232,024,- 


592.63, embracing: 


2 


Treasury notes bearing interest....... Absomao e Sano ce 
R=DPet-COMEANLELESE SLOCK LOANS) «cise ais ciclc «civ: sfeiseie ols cece 
G-per-cent interest stock loans y.- «.<.cc.0- <5 cccele <ioiernsese 


$10,823,700 00 
45,002,782 15 
76,198,110 48 


The fifth period began with the outbreak of the war and con- 


tinues to the present time, tho for convenience I have placed 


the date from March 1, 1861, to June 30, 1880. During this 


period the following loans were contracted : 


G-ner cent DONGS nies eiscicsie cis ¢ raciciels cla wei clela s'eicies | 2,420, 010;201, 05 


4-per-cent DONS. ....cccccccccccccccccccccsvveses 
B-per-cent DONS... ..ceccccccccccsccccsccccsccses 
Ag-per-cent DONS, 02.2 eves cccce eves soccesese codes 
5-per-cent bonds. ....-sescec-cccccccccccccccceccs 
Interest-bearing NOLES... .seccrcvccceseeseces cosess 
INGNnEereSts sarees eee ccc c cece es ccscee cess cece es 


7¢5 interest-bearing COUPON NOLES. .-ceeecseccecenes 


1,455,266,370 07 
99,155,000 00 
250,000,000 00 
914,112,450 00 
552,972,640 00 


3,673,068,906 97 


9,174,494,658 69 
970,094,750 00 


$10,144,589,408 69 


To briefly summarize the ground covered, the following table 


thas been prepared: 


Bir sesperiocd eters vaaels «aisle cle Pererais asters sts inate as $10,313,505 91 
Secondepertod in camer lacie tis einitleictioveincisiecie na a 109,450,183 71 
FU DILG PELIOG ars crit sistay «chore yp cle’ css ere s\Pwiselae!s wicre'eisioene 153,565,315 70 
MOuLta pemod este eiefelsiieys (elt slee-ace Y  conteteretansierals One 232,024,592 63 
PILED PEt Oslo tevela «fates cyelqistalere's <\8)Sis! sheiels © = Ai ..  10,144,589,408 69 


MI lee eis in Biomcperitocae are Seen one $10,649,943,006 64 
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This brief account of the national debt would hardly be com- 
plete without a summary of the recent investigation into the 
ownership of the registered bonds madé by the Wealth, Debt, 
and Taxation Division of the Census Office. From this account 
it would seem that at the dates nearest the census year there 
were $1,173,749,250 of registered bonds outstanding. From 
this amount $180,926,700 of six per cents, the interest on 
which was payable only in ten large cities, must be deducted, 
leaving $992,822,550 of the other three species of registered 
bonds, owned as follows: 


Private individuals and corporations............-sesee- $644,990,400 
Poreigsmholdersr. 2.0. » sce «\cls/9late «= e's slate wlelalel=twiatelaie/a 27,894,350 
National banks (to secure circulation). ...........eese00. 319,937,800 

$992, 822,550 


The aggregate number of holders of four, four and a half, 
five, and six per cent registered bonds is 80,802, and the ag- . 
gregate amount held is $825,917,100, as seen below: 


Number of holders and amounts held of the 4 per 
cent, 43 per cent, 5 per cent, and 6 per cent loans, 


Loans. 

Number of Holders, | Amounts, 

holders. Amounts. per cent. per cent. 
A DEN COD arate caisleioe Perse siatsieiioints 3 staia wistessueists Ste 55,278 $384,742,800 68.41 46.58 
gA® PY COME. oo ov ccs cee ses nvnecwccccencncvce 10,745 125,631,300 13.30 15.22 
IS SPOT ICON Evan sie lghvheaie le-oiceep elblaie(ics ei plnvaiatela's wintsielejwiaiste 7,091 134,616,300 8.78 16.29 
6 PEL CEN anew e econ Wine </eess nro Wspejece eRe eR vis. 7,688 180,926,700 9.51 21.91 
LOtal save pheeate bctelsialeinstinelaiig emis ee arate 80,802 $825,917,100 | 100.00 100.00 


Omitting the six per cent bonds from the calculation, we 
find that of the total number of holders (73,114) of four, four 
and a half, and five per cent registered bonds, 42,262 are males, 
29,325 are females, and 1527 are corporations; and of the 
amount held the males own $327,185,500, the females $90,353,- 
350, and the corporations $227,451,550. The average per cap- 
ita for the male holders is $7,741.84; for the female holders, 
$3,081.10; for the corporations, $148,953.20; and for both sexes 
and the corporations, $8821.70. Of the $644,990,400 no less than 
$4 10,279,400 is held in amounts of over fifty thousand dollars; 
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$58,730,600 in amounts varying from twenty-five thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars; $59,143,850 in amounts exceeding ten 
thousand dollars and reaching to twenty-five thousand dollars; 
$41,079,900 in amounts exceeding five thousand and reaching 
to ten thousand dollars; $33,070,950 in amounts exceeding 
twenty-five hundred and reaching to five thousand dollars; 
$22,032,550 in amounts of over one thousand and including 
twenty-five hundred dollars; $13,097,250 in amounts of over 
five hundred dollars and including one thousand; and $7,555,- 
goo in amounts of less than five hundred dollars. The distribu- 
tion of the registered bondholders, male and female and corpo- 
rations, in the four geographical divisions of the United States, 
is indicated in the following exhibit : 


HovLpers, 
; Male. Female. Corporation. Total. 
LocaTION, Sg 
Num-| Rate | Num-| Rate | Num-| Rate Num- | Rate 
ber. | perct.| ber. | perct.| ber. | perct. ber. | perct. 
————————E —— — —— ee eee 
| 
New England States....... %4:033 || 34:62) 1) 12,986)! “AOv85 |eccccs sileses set 26,619 | 36.40 
Middle; States 7-2. fnccse dacs FB,725° | Agss0 | F2.58O|) 22.90 hee cctellyceremers 31,303 | 42.82 
Southern States... oss. ees 1,721 4.07 914 Ee GPS iahon pec nocrs 2,635 3.60 
eee MIEATES se eslesios® 7,185 | 27-04 3,845 TQT2 live o vsin sills cocina eis | 11,030 15.09 
anks, insurance compan- ‘ 
ies, trust companies, etc. f sinielg-e's'=\0 | Resy come ROS aoe aBep aan E527 | seers 1,527 2.09 
PROTAL 7 inipisiateis eile oars 42,262 | 100.00 | 29,325 | 100.00 NGG eilita a's 5 ear 73,114 | 100.00 


The above represents the number of holders. The following 
table, taken from the same source, exhibits the amounts held: 


AMOUNTS, 
Male. Female. Corporation. Total. 
LocarTIon, 
Rate Rate Rate Rate 
Amount, p'rct. Amount. p’rct, Amount, p’rct. Amount. p’'rct. 
NewEngland States} $50,142,500] 15.33] $20,829,550 | 23.06]..-..+-++-++|---+-- $70,972,050| 11:00 
Middle States .....- 223,225,150| 68.22] 55,783,100 | 61.74|.--.----+--- [eee 279,008,250] 43.26 
- Southern States....| 10,241,250] 3-13] 2,898,550 | 3-2T].-+-+--+ee-e]eeeeee 13,139,800] 2.04 
Western States..... 43,576,600| 13.32] 10,842,150 | T1.9Q|.---+e+eeeee[ereeee 54,418,750] 8.44 
Banks, insurance 
companies, trust SRM evan ta Meare fs oxesai|iQ.0' ctv wvotb afererelliale's's ate $227,452,550|.-..-+ 227,451,550| 35.26 
companies, etc.. 
Total......... $327,185,500 100.00] $90,353,350 |100.00 $227,451,550|-----. $644 ,990,400] 100.00 
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These two tables bring out the fact that while over thirty-six 
per cent of the holders reside in the New England States, not 
more than eleven per cent. of the aggregate amount of bonds 
are credited to New England. On the other hand, over forty- 
two per cent of the holders have their residence in the Middle 
States, and upwards of forty-three per cent of the aggregate 
amount of bonds is held in that section. Over three and one- 
half per cent of the holders reside in the Southern States, and 
about two per cent of the bonds are owned there. In the West- 
ern States are fifteen per cent of the holders and nearly eight 
and one-half per cent of the bonds. The banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other corporations, representing in number only two 
per cent, own about thirty-five per cent of the bonds. Massa- 
chusetts with only three and a-half per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the country, has twenty-three per cent of the bondhold- 
ers, while New York with over ten per cent of the total popu- 
lation, has twenty per cent of the bondholders. 

Until within the last twenty years the question of local in- 
debtedness has never assumed a serious form in the United 
States. Beginning the present century with only six cities, 
which number had increased in 1850 to eighty-five, it is not sur- 
prising that up to that time the danger of city indebtedness had 

‘not been felt to any great extent. Until the advent of railroads 
there was but little inducement for counties to contract debts ; 
and the other minor civil divisions, such as townships, small vil- 
lages, and school districts, are not now nor have they ever (ex- 
cepting perhaps in two or three States) been seriously affected 
by the mania to run into debt. 

The history of the public debts of the United States, other 
than the national debt, properly begins with the State debts. 
From 1820 to 1825 the aggregate of State debts amounted to 
twelve or thirteen millions. From 1825 to 1830 it stood at thir- 
teen millions; but during the period from 1830 to 1835 it rose to 
forty millions. During the next seven years the greater part of 
the debt which caused so much financial embarrassment in 
1841-42 was contracted, and the State governments laid the 
foundation for a series of financial disasters which have since 
overtaken many of our States, and disgraced us both at home 
and abroad. The increase and decrease of State debts in the 
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United States from this period to the present time may be seen 
from the following table, which I have carefully prepared from 
Original sources : 


STATES. 1842. 1852. 1860, 1870. 1880, 


NewEngland| $7,158,274] $6,862,265] $7,398,060) $50,348,550] $49,969,514 


Middle. ....] 73,348,072} 79,510,726| 86,416,045] 79,834,481| 45,672,575 
Southern..../ 73,340,017| 64,499,726] 93,046,934] 174,486,452! 113,907,243 
Western....} 59,931,553] 42,993,185} 49,395,325] 44,018,911} 36,565,360 


A CHAG Sal led Saree dare costes QRUROTAGA| atopic ske ra erate. > 4,178,504 4,547,389 


Total ...| $213,777,916| $196,025,305] $236,256, 364] $352,866, 898| $250, 722,085 


The aggregate of the State debts to-day only exceeds by 
about thirty-seven million dollars the aggregate of the same 
class of indebtedness forty years ago. The table also shows 
a decrease of over one hundred and two million dollars, or 
of nearly twenty nine per cent, since 1870. Unhappily this 
has not been all paid, and, while some of the States have hon- 
estly reduced their debts, we have had of late years too many 
painful examples of State repudiation and dishonor to see any 
cause for congratulation in this decrease of State indebtedness. 

The dearth of statistics renders it impossible to make a simi- 
lar comparison to the above in county, city, town, township, 
and school-district indebtedness. Few who have not made the 
attempt could appreciate the difficulties that beset one on every 
side in the preparation of the little table on State debts; and to 
attempt a like presentation of local indebtedness would simply 
be impossible. The first systematic attempt to collect this class 
of statistics was made by Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of 
the United States Census in 1870. The result was not in any 
way satisfactory to that eminent statistician. The Census Office 
had no power to deal directly with the officers of counties, mu- 
nicipalities, townships, school districts, and other local debt- 
creating boards, and hence he was obliged to accept the returns 
as sent in by the United States marshals. There was no means 
of ascertaining the actual indebtedness of any particular city, 
town, village, or township, nor of the total indebtedness of the 
school districts. The items were all aggregated under the sev- 
eral headings “County Debt” and “City, Town, and Village 
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Debt.” <A division was made of the bonded debt, and a. col- 
umn, presumably of floating debt, appeared under the caption 
“ Allother.” The sinking funds, and other assets and credits set 
aside for the payment of the debt, were not taken into considera- 
tion at all The result of this investigation may be briefly epit- 
omized as follows: 


DEBT OTHER THAN NATIONAL, AS REPORTED BY U. S. CENSUS, 1870. 


CLASSES OF DEBTS. Gross Debts. | Per cent. 

State debt him ccistaycim aces eteretnere Uiake ersla a Guetta $352,866,698 40.62 
Cotnty Gebet sas os icleverciulels letere siaiele mslalaic <oesiegs 187,565,540 21.59 
City amaMtOWit Cesc mrelata singel oneieelate ase ia 328,244,520 37-79 
Tatil: , 2alis Doe Lak eee aes | $868,676,758 | 100.00 


In the right-hand column of the above table I have worked 
out the per cent of each class of debt according to the re- 
port of the Ninth Census. Of the debts found by this inquiry 
over 40 per cent were State debts, over 21 per cent county 
debts, and nearly 38 per cent the debts of cities, towns, etc. 
Before undertaking any comparison of the results of the two 
census investigations it will be necessary to briefly allude to the 
method adopted in 1880. 

This branch of the Census work, the Wealth, Debt, and Taxa- 
tion Division, as it was termed, was carried on entirely in Wash- 
ington, and the facts were all obtained by the aid of direct corre- 
spondence with the local offices throughout the United States. 
Schedules were prepared with a view to suit the size of the 
places to which they were to be sent. To the large cities elabo- 
rate schedules were mailed, which not only called for an exact 
statement of the bonded and the floating debt, but also for the 
date of issue of the various classes of bonds, the date of matu- 


rity, the rate of interest, and the purposes for which the bonds : 


were issued; also the amount of sinking fund or other assets 
and credits set aside for the payment of the debt. To the 
smaller cities and towns and villages a still simpler form of 


’ The census of 1880 shows that these assets in 311 cities and towns aggregate 
$117, 191,506, 
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blank was issued, and in some of the townships and school dis- 
tricts a postal card proved effective and secured answers to the 
seven important questions. The extent of this correspondence, 
and the difficulties of securing lists, not only of the names of 
financial officers, but of the municipal corporations themselves, 
were great. The preliminary work was as difficult as the actual 
work of gathering the statistics. The authorities of every county 
had to be applied to for the names of the municipal corpora- 
tions within its area; and after replies had been received from 
the twenty-four hundred counties it was found that in many 
‘States the entire work must be revised, and circulars addressed 
directly to the places named by the county clerks or auditors 
asking the question, “Is an incorporated village or not?” 
In this way hundreds of the names originally placed on the lists 
were excluded. The lists of the minor civil divisions of the 
United States are formidable documents, as the reader may 
imagine when he realizes there are about 2400 counties; 311 
cities and towns with a population of 7500 and upwards; about 
8000 incorporated cities, villages, and other small places with a 
population below 7500; about 12,000 townships having a finan- 
cial existence, and 105,000 school districts possessing a debt- 
creating and tax-levying power. To some of the larger and 
more important of these places as many as twenty letters were 
written before the schedule could be absolutely declared com- 
plete. There were others, probably fifty per cent, that replied - 
with both accuracy and promptness. In several cases the edit- 
ors of newspapers and prominent individuals were addressed 
and requested kindly to call the attention of the local authori- 
ties to the importance of this work. Almost unanimously did 
these letters meet with response. Editors called attention to 
the delinquency in their newspapers, governors and State audit- 
ors touched the State pride of the delinquent officers, and in 
some instances prominent business men dropped their work 
and filled out the schedule with their own hands.’ With such 
-an awakened interest, and thousands of willing assistants in all 
parts of the country, it is not surprising that this class of statis- 


1 One city schedule sent to this division of the Census was filled out by an ex- 
Vice-President of the United States. 
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tics is complete and satisfactory. Every municipal incorpo- 
ration of over 1000 population has sent in a correct report, 
which has been amended, approved, and tabulated. There still 
remain scattered over the country a few post-towns in the South 
and backwoods places in the North-west and in the Territories, 
from which no returns have been received. But these delin- 
quents cannot affect the results, and for all practical purposes 
the report is complete. The counties, too, have all reported 
their indebtedness, and substantially the same holds true of the 
hundred and five thousand school districts. 

The result of this inquiry, so far as it relates to the large 
cities, is known in the Census Office with certainty, but only a 
preliminary addition has been made in the county, township, 
school-district, and small city branches of the work. The follow- 
ing table must therefore be taken with some allowance for possi- 
ble corrections: 


DEBTS OTHER THAN NATIONAL, AS REPORTED BY U. S. CENSUS, 1880. 


Ciasses oF Depts. Gross Debts. Per cent. 

PLATE ese vitie c cls ie nclalte mrentom nit oy auatennie Uno ees $250,722,081 oH hs 
County. elle: dipcetors) ehshovcynareaiehene iterate mii ten ciatans E 125,001,258 10.52 
SL OWMSHUD baie iaraise sical «i eukors atereiensaaeiate: tate aie tte 27,423,084 GA 
SCHOOMGISHTICES cesses oe eee ee eee See 18,844,415 1.59 
Cities and towns over 7500 population...... 710,535,924 59.83 
Cities and towns under 7500 population..... 55,009,836 4.64 
SE Otall tustoststenstthciscont bier niece maine eats $1, 187,536,598 I00.00 


Returning to the point of digression, we find that the State 
debts which in 1870 represented over 40 per cent of this bur- 
den of debt, to-day represent only 21 per cent of it. The 
county debts, which undoubtedly included all the school-district 
and township indebtedness discovered by the marshals, repre- 
sented 213 per cent of the total debt, instead of only 104 per 
cent. The cities and towns now bear about 64 per cent of- the 
burden, whereas in 1870 about 37 per cent was their share. 
If the township and school-district debts are included in the 
county debts, and all municipalities are placed together, the fol- 
lowing would be the relative showing for 1870 and 1880: 
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1870. 1880, 
Cuasses or Depts. 
Amount. Per cent. f Amount. Per cent. 
StateQaaecsnsens eee e $352,866, 698 40.62 $250, 722,081 21.11 
County Sct eO ON ae | 187,565,540 21.59 _ 171,268,757 14.43 
Municipal s.cccccs<tt 328,244,520 37-79 765,545,760 64.46 ° 
pL tal fot ctatseldsre elec $868, 676,758 100.00 | $1,187,536,598 I00.00 


Admitting that the figures of 1870 are approximately cor- 
rect, and the fact is established that tho in ten years nearly one 
hundred million dollars of State debt has been scaled down, 
repudiated, and declared illegal—wiped from the ledgers of the 
State—the debt other than national has increased 37.70 per 
cent. Had the hundred millions still remained an outstanding 
debt, the increase of the above three classes of debt would have 
been nearly fifty per cent. Taking the figures as they stand, 
State debts have declined 29.94, county debts 8.68, and munici- 
pal debts have increased at the enormous rate of 133.22 per 
cent. 

However, these figures are misleading, because there is no 
means of telling to what extent the sinking funds of large cities 
entered into the calculations made in 1870. Some cities may 
have returned their debts to the United States marshals: in 
gross, and some after deducting the sinking fund. In the 
present investigation the sinking fund whenever returned is 
shown in the tables. This at once reduces the debts of the 
large cities from $710,535,924 to $593,344,418, which may be 
called net debt. Upon this indebtedness the per-capita tables 
and rating according to relative indebtedness are made out. 
Omitting for the present county, township, school-district, small 
city, and village indebtedness, I shall call attention to some of 
the interesting results tabulated from the large city schedules 
mentioned at the beginning of the article. It will suffice for 
. our present purpose to give a table showing the bonded, float- 
ing, and gross debt, the amount of the sinking fund and the 
net debt of the cities having a population of over 7500 in each 
of the States of the Union: 
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STATES. Bonded Debt.|Float'g Debt.}| Gross Debt. |Sinking Fand: Net Debt. 
(eae: pee! cae BEA: pregeeas 
i 67,393 
Maine aonssesinn'sso5ce se $12,402,450 $08,852 $12,501,302 $1,033,909 $11,4 
New Hampshire....... 2,9524400 53,087 3,006,087 11,189 | 2,994,098 
Viermont,,.cca ovecnerae 607,900 34,460 642,360 4 56,473 | 585,887 
Massachusetts..........- 73,696,019 4,994,421 78,690,440 1713345790 | 61,355,650 
Rhode Island... .i.3..0«< 11,424,750 650,800 12,075,550 1,313,586 | 10,761,964 
Connecticht 20. sceccten 12,848,054 695,944 13,543,998 1,528,567 | 12,015,431 
New England States.| $113,931,573 $6,528,164 | $120,459,737 | $21,278,514 | $99,181,223 
= | 
New Worle o-206p<saens $208, 536,882 $7,059,378 $215,596.260 $38,356,309 | $177,239,051 
ING W JIETSEV inion emperor 38,648,850 2,284, II 40,903,662 3:989,852 361923,809 
Pennsylvania........... 953445,234 1,642,287 97,087,521 19,398,88 77,088,635 
Delawarien cscs swiaeane By S7 AAS Onin aie wee cine TA7Q 450 Pa tnicigieere noise 1,372,450 
Maryland) ns taclajcats «aise 21,158,375 12,500 21,170,875 19,361,845 1,809,030 
District of Columbia.... 21,699,564 1,187,205 22,886,769 211,310 22,675,459 
Middle States........ $386,861,355 $12,156,181 | $399,017,536 $81,318,202 | $317,699,334 
WMitginias) sc seceeenn ees $10,707,177 $126,886 | $10,834,063 $453,632°| $10,380,431 
West Virginia .......... 506,500 25,382 BST 00m, ees eieecards 531,882 
North Carolina......... 697,900 17,557 7155457 375255 678,202 
South Carolina.......... 5,380,301 332,832 597135133 729,181 4,983,952 
Georgian ce aeseeeqsi nes 8,927,800 i 8,997,569 149,250 8,848,319 
EnLOTIGaliesmerineeiieeseate 266,497 14,419 REO GIG Pie aa wis evisicicere 280,916 
Alabama, «<2... <000.- 3,492,500 3250 9,600;750 Wsi-wracee mee coe 3,500,750 
IMASSISSIP PI </a)e/-10/= ewlei=iele BORATS We wee. vernis ereieise 47a SIGN Sian ee ge aaeie 373,218 
Louisiana......-...-.+.- 15,055,499 2,538,154 18,193,653 |--+----ee-2--s 18,193,653 
OXAS 0... eee eee eee eee 3,141,662 125,406 3,267,068 46,863 3,220,205 
Arkansas.......-.. + 178,604 150,549 335,243, |---0-2- ses. 335.243 
Kentucky...-.....+. 10,321,500 1,030,678 11,352,178 4,255,625 71096,553 
TEDNeSSee tines ue sess : 4,433,400 2,055,707 ey op loyal Ree ee 6,489,107 
Southern States,..... $64,082,648 $6,501,589 $70,584,237 $5,671,806 $64,912,431 
Ohi0...-.- ee eee eee eee $40,683,526 $807,282 | $42,490,808 | $4,970,334 | $36,511,474 
Indiana........-.-.++..5 6,958,700 315,948 712743648 98,890 75175,758 
Illinois otter eee e teenies 18,590,680 160,189 18,750,869 270,030 18,480,839 
Michigan. .......... 51546045 2,200 515481245 540,428 5,007,817 
Wisconsin 3,083,652 6,735 3,690,386 114,231 | 3,576,155 
Minnesota. 2,991,911 12,904 3,004,815 751233 2,929,582 
OWE aya QoS geo icies 32091959 165,059 3:257,018 416,291 2,840,727 
Missouri. . *| 26,746,449 1,483,418 27,629,867 534,309 2730955558 
Kansas ........+-. : 1,839,813 51962 1,845,775 12,151 1,833,024 
Nebraska..........++40. 428,535 49,030 477,565 50,372 4275193 
Western States ...... $109,961,269 | $3,008,727 | $xx2,969,996 | $7,091,269 | $105,878,727 
Colorado ............... $16,000 $116,000 $232,000 Nese conneeese $132,000 
California, ........+4. $s 7,055,115 61,803 7,116,918 1,831,715 51285,2¢3 
Nevada,..... seeerse sees BIA, OOO eae tes eoh LIQ GOO) Prtyasicieneeies isis 112,000 
Oregon..... 2... ..seeeee 7OsROO Iiieecietaste: Sele F6IBOOPaaicwes neem 76,500 
Utah .........eeeeeeeeeel eae 67,000 G7, GOO" siois/ainrmiatalaeiohe is 67,c0o 
Pacific States........ $7,259,615 $244,803 $7,504,418 $1,832,715 $5.672,703 
Grand Total......... $682,096,460 | $28,439,464 | $710,535,924 | $1x7,192,506 | $593,344,418 


a 


Taking the net debt column as most fairly representing the true 
burden of debt, we find that New York State has the gloomy pre- 
eminence of being first, and that Pennsylvania follows with a 
debt of one hundred millions less. 
New Jersey fourth, Ohio fifth, Missouri sixth, and the District of 
Columbia seventh. The per-capita city indebtedness is to some 


Massachusetts ranks third, 
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extent indicative of ability to pay, and the following statement 
shows the relative net city debt to the inhabitants of the forty 
States and Territories having cities of over 7500 inhabitants: 


—= 


No. | STATES. on No. SraTEs. peeors ae 
| 
1 |District of Columbia...) $141 84 || 22 |Mississippi............] $31 89 
Br MAING as, orasnrel aeiagon stn os OOm FG a2 3 sUNCIana agree se eab suai 28 50 
3 \South' Carolina... 4.6. 637040 || 24, Minnesota... 2.2 > 00 big Meat 
Ay Rowistana,.ii62. o<,.csl0e 81 22 || 25 |North Carolina........ 25 48 
Bu RLOOIMI a cies = xia alec 75) SO) Hm2OaLATKANSAS |. lersieicnia she siacis 2552 
GaiNew ilersey. << .s s.acis 93 tale I NermtOMt <a)syetete:erete 5 oii 24 92 
TONING W MOTI (oa cc's 6 cto s vie GBNO7. I SheUMiMOise.c. stoves sates cles « 23 99 
Oi VAkainiialeers ses vies seit GOTO eG M LO Was cio \e.c «slestelearere one 18 62 
@ | enmessee gcse eens « 65 59 ||! 30: |Michigat......2002522 17 92 
TEOMA LAD AM Ayala ia< ara scree OhlTG as 32 | West) Virginia. <:..0i06 I7 OL 
rr )Rbode Island. .:...4 fa: BO Zon G2. |Galitornia we cen. s ste s T6030 
2 {Missouri 2i) 5 o/s 5 esaee BS Oru SF HPO Gas is eres raps erniererspae I6 02 
¥3 \|Massachusetts’..: 5... Ba O77) 34 | WASCONSING «sie sire «ojos 15 69 
14 |Pennsylvania. . See BT 160) Wigs NE@braska. «2.2 << seco a3 9 82 
TALS) io) SABO ey Dee ReaeD 7 GOs SOr INGWaca cy, sian a8 3.8 cla 8 17 
16 |Connecticut. .—.. 22... ZO Oodle 37 Maryland. oe cise) ojors 5 15. 
17 |New Hampshire....... BOMSO ell BSe MOTE ROM wiyiere'ss sta e siavale 4 35 
POrpentucliyecs. 2. os saym 5,0 BoE IO ees One talonm tame siee emcciees te eoe 
TO CWLCRAS. mi slahereis = celep ars Sa Gor pl 40 \COloradOiins ose e 6 ses 2 62 
IDO MA ASESAS Was e¥ei'ela 9:00 ls level ase 32 97 __ 
Dr Pelaware. oa cccre sees! Bonar Average per capita... $5 17 


The net per-capita debt varies from $2.62 in Colorado to 
$141.84 in the District of Columbia. It will be noted that but 
three Western States appear until after we have passed the twen- 
tieth in number; Indiana ranks twenty-third, Minnesota twen- 
ty-fourth, Illinois twenty-eighth, Iowa twenty-ninth, and Michi- 
gan thirtieth; Missouri seems to be worst off of the States in 
this section of the country, and Nebraska the most fortunate, 
having only a debt of $9.82. The average per capita for the 
United States is $51.17. These tables are in themselves a sub- 
ject worthy of careful study, and having the merit of freshness 
they will undoubtedly attract the attention of those political 
students who have of late years been anxiously awaiting relia- 
ble data touching upon this question of municipal indebtedness. 

In a discussion on the Public Loans Bill (1878) Sir Stafford 
Northcote very properly pointed out the evils arising from bur- 
dening those who are to come after us with a debt they have had - 
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no voice in creating, and for improvements that may not meet 
the requirements of the next generation. He said: 


“The effect of spreading the payment for works over a long period was 
this—that those who had planned and executed the work, and perhaps 
the generation who were most benefited by it, passed away while a very 
small proportion of the capital sum expended had been repaid; and that 
the repayment of the great bulk of the capital was thrown upon the suc- 
ceeding generation, which might perhaps have views of its own; which 
might think, perhaps, that the action of its predecessors was not so good 
as should have been undertaken, and that the work, perhaps, was some- 
what worn out; and that at all events the new works which had devel- 
oped themselves rendered it very desirable indeed that the community 
should get rid of these old burdens as much as possible, in order to raise 
money for other purposes.” 


While fully admitting the force of Sir Stafford’s remarks, it 
must be admitted that where the works are of a permanent 
character it is perhaps only fair that posterity should have to 
bear a part of the burden, and it would be unjust to expect the 
present to sacrifice itself entirely tothe future. The analysis of 
our city debts brings out some important facts showing that a 
considerable portion of the bonded indebtedness has been cre- 
ated for not altogether unproductive improvements. For ex- 
ample, nearly $142,000,000, or above 21 per cent of the entire 
amount, has gone for the purpose of building and equipping 
water-works. In many cities this property isa good investment. 
The tables show that nearly thirty millions have been expended 
in this way in the State of Massachusetts, but the books of these 
same cities show receipts amounting to nearly two and a half 
millions of dollars as annual rental from water-works. The 
$142,000,000 then cannot be considered as wholly unproductive. 
It adds incalculably to the’ health of the citizens by furnishing 
them with pure water for which they are willing to pay, and 
such taxes do not fall as heavily as direct taxation. Such in- 
vestments certainly do not tend to handicap future generations. 
To bring this point in the briefest possible way to the mind of 
the reader I have prepared a very interesting table which not 
only shows the purposes.for which the six hundred and eighty- 


two million dollars of bonds were issued, but also the per cent 
for each particular purpose: 


a 
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Purposes. Amount. Per Cent. 

Bridges. ...22++00 00 Mist al ebiveioimystecatt car si eae Oe oie $20,809,431 3.05 
Giemleleries aka oeiay sfc cece een rider hea ones 272,912 -05 
Bite: Departiienitada. :sdiekn roca css woos 2,214,924 £39 
Puuding Ploating Debts 4is0:< iin ann tere oh erences 122,864,804 18.02 
improvenient of Harbors) ete... ike cece cen ot 16,726,064 2.46 
Ate Adee DNC PLACES. ook sate foe at: 40, 490,636 5.94 
PUNE PUM cord te aacae fier alee coe okie 25,516,829 | 3.75 
Railroad aside Oller aid 252.5 .200eeeaoeeioonc aos 68,309,493 10.02 
FRO RURII Se Ol CUE ss cio W art. so nastaac1osisie <b ieiicis 71,071,140 10.42 
DCHOGIS ANG LABIATIOS eae son, oeactise +, eaieae cae 13,889,915 2.04 
DO WELT IE ne ANS tee ay oeds Harvie Ulewidlee sca sWh esa 21,335,434 3.07 
SHEL CH eM sate ote See aha e oan en crete Sak 2 lovin jaioiotaonl ake 81,502,817 11.95 
WAG EER PEHSC ye cien slot 6 oc sensas Sasi eelacctateied suas 28,722,787 4.22 
WR ALCU WV Oblate comic cciidie totutie,cinetseysicts. a oe ties: 141,797, 828 20.79 
BEISCEMADECOHIS: GS oi5'c oie wei’ ee chanel setee Sere 26,571,446 3.89 

DG, e NM ARC EAP Oe CCC SAE rene ena eraty $682,096, 460 100.00 


Second in importance to water-works is the item “funding 
floating debt” —about 18 per cent. It is impossible to trace this 
class of bonds to their original source: nearly 12 per cent were 
issued for streets; 10 per cent each for railroad and other aid, and 
for refunding old bonded debt; about 2 per cent for schools 
and libraries; war expenses, 4 per cent; sewers and bridges, each 
about 3 per cent. In this connection might be mentioned 
nearly 4 per cent for public buildings, which, if properly con- 
structed, will méet the requirements of many years to come, 
and to this category belongs nearly 2} per cent issued for im- 
provements of harbors. Thus one third of these bonds have 
been issued for water-works, parks, public buildings, and har- 
bors, to say nothing of streets, sewers, and bridges—all of which 
are permanent improvements. 

Of. the $682,096,460 bonded debt, nearly 45 per cent of it 
bears 6 per cent interest; about 28 per cent, 7 per cent interest. 


Rate of Interest. Amount. Per cent. || Rate of Interest. Amount. Per cent. 
TO percent... $6,404,145 -93 || 5¢ per cent... $386,000 .06 
(0 eg A beer ’ II,000 AR OMA t Ate tals 98,650,791 14.46 
So Niekueee 19,818,953 DECOM TA Maid Aang in 4,688,150 69 
ay on pe ee x 356,500 SOBeRAe! le iE 56 21,462,435 3.15 
oh ede aie a 16,903,550 2:48 1) 35 “* ae 13,504,900 1.98 
ee Saas 189,689,451 27.81 ||Unspecified.... 2,502,804 36 
(09 nee le nes 1,174,332 18 ee 
6 ts it! 250) = 900;543,440 44.95 WE Otalle.s cvatais $682,096,460 | 100.00 
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In the dates of issue the careful student can trace the history 
of local indebtedness in the United States for the past twenty 
years. Periods of extravagance. can easily be discerned, and 
with equal clearness one can see how long the day of payment 
has been deferred—nearly one third of the amount not payable 
until the present century has been numbered among its time- 
worn predecessors. The years 1872 and 1874 seem to have been 
the most prolific of city debts. After 1874 a slight decrease is 
noted, which continues until 1878. However, in 1879 an in- 
crease set in which more than likely extended to 1880; but 
as a large proportion of the reports from which these returns . 
were tabulated were for fiscal years ending in the first months 
of 1880, it is not at all likely the $6,000,000 represents a sixth 
part of the bonds issued in the year 1880. The detail table of 
these dates of issue and of maturity will be of great interest: 


Amounts issued in the Years named. Amounts maturing in the Years named. 
Previous to 1860........ $51,222,558 | Unspecified............. $12,979,602 
eT BOOM ava tees alcie roe farehsiels nates B,098, S06u) TOSOnc syemim ahr ee tear 26,588,405 
TOO Deicke cite oiiva sesh 6, 7'76;039) (PSST sc ajayraotemnis sie eveler es 16,932,351 
TS ODinkay areas saree Wigiae esha inactero mete allamitcloPtritcres sa beta: Smcyo cn 15,732,079 
PER oo cilatcoisieelsissere ee 832, FOR | LOS3s'. cuca coetnn os eae fee 15,001,529 
TS OAaic aise sneuveieeane ee ekeuels BT BOSE TS OSA cctv re acon oe le ice ale 23,096,679 
Ite AM Ace: COO eto E55 335; 012. | eESS5 vac ene gies rahe Er: 16,067,709 
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TBO cia senerat eter aae cleus eiapers 475,375, 30Ee |p LOQODcncuel as tee eae 29,248,621 
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ty Pe 6250645955. 1) WSO2Fen,. num eenioe loot 35,310,640 
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BOS I7 fs ale TRORICS GAGA 0.0 62,427,406 MIB OH Avec ceased rae 27,975,471 
LST by sien Odea ckinga hdc 525453) 742) WLOOG s ais. cuskeracs ceareeme nicked 26,261,087 
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The debts of small municipalities, amounting to fifty-five 
million dollars, and of school districts aggregating nearly nine- 
teen millions, it is fair to presume are distributed equally in the 
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various States. The debts of townships ($27,423,084) weigh the 
heaviest in such States as Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Minnesota, 
where the township has an important financial existence, and 
has been induced to aid in the construction of railroads. Out- 
side of these States and of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New - 
York, the township, as a debt-incurring or tax-levying power, is 
of little importance. In view of this it will not be necessary to 
bring these three classes of indebtedness into the calculation, 
when I attempt to show the per cent of State, county, and 
municipal debt (debt of 311 principal cities) for which each 
geographical section of the country is responsible. The propor- 
tion of these three classes of indebtedness belonging to each of 
the five geographical divisions of the country is as follows: 


State Dest. County Dest. Monicipat Dest, 
SECTION, 5 

Amount 1880. Per | Amount 1880. Per | Amount 1880. Per 

cent. cent, cent. 
New England.....; $49,969,514) 19.93) $2,780,269) 2.25) $99,181,223] 16.72 
Middle States..... 45,072,575| 18.21; 30,877,931| 24.70} 317,699,334] 53.54 
Southern States...| 113,967,243) 45.45|  24,081,915| 19.26, 64,912,431| 10.95 
Western States.... 36,565,360) 14.58] 53,360,808; 42.69} 105,878,727] 17.84 
Pacific States..... 4,574,389) 1.83! 13,900,335] 11.10 5,672,703 .90 
etal aere1aj<) a= s $250,749,081| 100.00) $125,001,258] 100.00, $593, 344,418] T00.00 


The New England States have about 20 per cent of the State 
debts, 24 per cent of the county debts, and nearly 17 per cent 
of the municipal debts. The town system in the New England 
States and the massing of population in cities naturally has a 
tendency to increase the proportion of municipal debt. The 
counties in New England have little more than a judicial exist- 
ence, and hence the smallness of the debt. In the Middle States 
we find nearly 184 per cent of the State debts, nearly 25 per 
cent of county debts, and'534 per cent of municipal debt. The 
Southern States have only about 11 per cent of municipal debt, 
but 454 per cent of the State debts, and 19% per cent of county 
indebtedness. The Western States have a larger percentage of 
‘county debts than any other geographical section, which fact 
is due to the importance of the county organization and its 
facilities to create debt for the aid of railroads and other public 
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improvements. The Western States have about 14} per cent 
of the State debts, and nearly 18 per cent of the municipal debt. 
The same is true of the Pacific States, these having over II per 
cent of the county debts, but less than 1 per cent of municipal 
debt, and less than 2 per cent of State debt. In brief, the table 
shows that nearly half the State debts are located in the South- 
ern States, nearly half the county debts in the Western States, 
and over half the municipal debts in the Middle States. 

The burden of State, county, and municipal debt in many parts 
of the country is more than the tax-payers can bear, and the effect 
upon American institutions and American credit is more dan- 
gerous than a well-regulated national debt of twice. the propor- 
tions; the growth of city debts compels the most patriotic to 
doubt the wisdom of popular elections for cities, and the foreign 
capitalists to doubt our horiesty. It is a mistake to think that 
repudiated State debts, worthless county securities and munici- 
pal bonds declared invalid, are of no national concérn. To the 
foreigner we present the curious inconsistency of the richest and 
most prosperous country in the world with the plea of a Turkey 
or Peru; the figures presented show the exact amount of our 
local indebtedness. It is evident that the financial administra- 
tion of some of our States and counties, and of most of our 
municipalities, is the particular branch of our financial adminis- 
tration with which we have the greatest reason to be dissatisfied 
and ashamed, and which most urgently demands radical reform. 
The remedy is simple: pay the present indebtedness as rapidly 
as possible, and make no more improvident loans. © 


ROBERT P. PORTER. 


THE HISFORICAL PROOFS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
FIFTH ARTICLE: THE CREDIBILITY OF THE EVANGELISTS. 


N the last two articles of this series evidence has been 
brought forward to prove that the Gospels were written 
by apostles and companions of apostles—in particular, that the 
Fourth Gospel is the work of John; that the First Gospel, at least 
in its original form and as to its main portions, had Matthew for 
its author, and that it existed in the Greek and in its present 
compass while the generation of the first disciples of Jesus, by 
whom it was acknowledged, was still in being; that the Second 
and Third Gospels were composed by contemporaries who 
brought together the information which they had sought and 
obtained from apostles and from others who were immediately 
cognizant of the facts. The Gospels thus meet one test of 
trustworthy historical evidence—that it shall come from witness- 
es or well-informed contemporaries. They present the testimony 
which the apostles gave respecting the words and actions of 
Jesus. We have to show that this testimony is entitled to 
credit. Let it be understood that in this place we have nothing 
to do with the theological doctrine of Inspiration or with the 
nature and limits of the divine help afforded to the historical 
writers of the New Testament. That subject is irrelevant to 
the present discussion. What we have to establish is the essen- 
tial credibility of the evangelists; in other words, to show that 
the narrative which they give of the life of Jesus may be relied 
on as fully as we rely on the biographies of other eminent per- 
sonages in the past which are known to have been composed by 
honest and, in other respects, competent historians. 
1. The fact of the selection of the apostles, and the view 
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taken both by Jesus and by themselves of their function, are a 
strong argument for their credibility. _ 

In inquiring whether the Gospel history is true or not, it is 
first-of all important to ascertain what view Jesus took of the 
life he was leading among men, and also to observe in what 
light his career was regarded by his followers. Had his teaching 
and the events occurring in connection with his life such a sig- 
nificance in his own eyes that he meant them to be the subject 
of testimony? Did he design that they should be remembered, 
and be faithfully narrated to those beyond the circle of immedi- 
ate observers? In other words, had he, and his followers with 
him, a “historical feeling” as regards the momentous occur- 
rences, as they proved to be, belonging to his career? This 
question is conclusively answered by the fact of a deliberate 
selection by him of a body of persons to be with him, who were 
deputed to relate what they saw and heard, and who distinctly 
understood this to be an essential part of their business. They 
were called “The Twelve,” and so current was this appellation 
at an early day, that Paul thus designates them even in referring 
to the time when Judas had fallen out of their number (1 Cor. 
xv. 5). The idea which they had of. their office was explicitly 
pointed out by Peter when he stated the qualifications of the 
one who should be chosen in place of Judas (Acts i. 21-25). It 
may be remarked, before quoting the passage, that if there were 
any just ground for suspecting the accuracy of Luke in general, 
it could have no application in this place. There is no room for 
the bias of a Pauline disciple, since the transaction is one in 
which it is Peter who appears as the leader, and the thing pro- 
posed is the completion of the number of “the twelve.” The 
passage reads as follows: “‘ Wherefore of these men which have’ 
companied with us’—that is, travelled about with us—“all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us,’—that is, 
was in constant intercourse with us,—“ beginning from the bap- 
tism of John unto that same day that he was taken up from us, 
must one be ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrec- 
tion.” The resurrection is particularly mentioned as the fact 
most prominent in the apostle’s testimony. Here is a deliber- 
ate consciousness on the part of Peter that he and his fellow- 
apostles were clothed with the responsibility of witnesses, and that 
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to be of their number one must have the necessary qualification 
of a credible witness, a personal knowledge of that about which 
he is to testify. ‘Weare witnesses,” said Peter, on a subse- 
quent occasion, “of all things which he did both in the land of 
the Jews and in Jerusalem” (Acts x. 39).’ Their commission 
was to “teach all nations,” and to teach them the command- 
ments of Jesus (Matt. xxviii. 20). His teaching was to be 
brought to their remembrance (John xiv. 26). They were fore- 
warned that they would be arraigned before magistrates to give 
reasons for their adherence to him (Matt. x. 18; Luke xxi. 12). 
The promise of the Spirit is given in a form to exalt and not to 
diminish the importance of the historical facts of the life and 
teaching of Jesus (John xiv. 15, seg.; 25, 26; xv. 24-27; xvi. 14; 
- Luke xxi.-14, 15). The Apostle John speaks of himself as an 
eye-witness (John i. 14, xix. 35; cf. xxi. 24). Luke, at the be- 
ginning of his Gospel, refers to his having consulted, with pains- 
taking, those who had heard and witnessed the things to be 
recorded by him (Luke i. 1-5). His object in writing is to sat- 
isfy Theophilus that his Christian belief rested on a good foun- 
dation of evidence. It is plain that the apostles and evangelists 
are distinctly conscious of their position.” They are aware 
that they have to fulfil the duty of witnesses. There is this 
barrier against fancy and delusion. It is a great point in favor 
of their credibility. 

2. The apostles never ceased to be conscious that they were 
disciples. They never ceased to look back upon the words and 
actions of Christ with the profoundest interest, and to regard 
them asa sacred treasure left in their hands to be communicated 
to an ever-widening circle. In that life, as it had actually passed 
before their eyes, they placed the foundation of all their hope, 
and of the hope of the world. There is not the least sign that 
any enthusiasm which they felt in their work ever carried them 
away from this historical anchorage. They received the pre- 
cious legacy which it devolved on them to convey to others, ina . 
spirit of sobriety and conscientiousness, and with such a sense 
of its value and sacredness that they were cut off from the temp- 
tation to add to it or subtract from it. They were as far as 


1 Cf, Luke xxiv. 47-49; Acts i. 8. 2 See also Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 
I5 
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possible from regarding what they had received as a mere 
starting-point for musings and speculations of their own. They 
were not “many masters,” but continued to hold the reverent, 
dependent position of pupils. 

3. The apostles relate, without the least attempt at apology 
or concealment, instances of ignorance and weakness on their 
part, together with the reproofs on this account which they re- 
ceived from the Master. 

This proves their honesty ; but, more than that, it illustrates 
the objective character of their testimony. That they were taken 
up by the matter itself, so that all personal considerations 
sunk out of sight, is the main fact which we are now endeavor- 
ing to illustrate. So absorbing is their interest in what actually oc- 
curred that they do not heed its effect on their own reputation. 
They do not think of themselves. They narrate what exhibits 
them in an unfavorable light with as much artless simplicity as 
if they were not personally affected by it. When Jesus taught 
them that no defilement could be contracted by eating one 
rather than another kind of food, at which the Pharisees were 
offended, Peter asked him to explain “the parable,” or obscure 
saying. They tell us (Matt. xv. 16; Mark vii. 18) that Jesus 
answered, “Are ye also without understanding?” He expressed, 


they say, astonishment and regret that even they could not dis- ° 


cern his meaning. When told to beware of “the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees,” they surmised that the injunction had 
reference to a possible deficiency of bread. They report the 
severe reproach which this called forth, of a littleness of faith, 
a failure to remember the miracle of the loaves (Matt. xvi. 8; 
Mark viii. 17-21). They tell us how they confessed their own 
weakness of faith (Luke xvii. 5). Repeatedly they state that 
they did not comprehend or take in the predictions of his suffer- 
ing death which were addressed to them by Jesus. They repre- 
sent themselves to have clung so tenaciously to the idea of a 
political Messiah, that after the death of Jesus they expressed 


2 The strong expression of grief and weariness, ‘‘ O faithless and perverse gen- 
eration,” etc. (Matt. xvii. 17), is omitted above, for the reason that the parallel 
(Mark ix. 19) makes it, perhaps, doubtful whether the disciples were included 


among those addressed in the apostrophe. Matt. xvii. 20 would suggest that they - 


were. 
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their disappointment in the words, “We trusted that it should 
have been he which should have redeemed Israel ;” and, even 
after the resurrection, they anxiously inquired of “him, “ Wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” This 
false conception of the Messiah’s work led to expressions on 
their part which deeply wounded Jesus. These are faithfully 
reported by them. They inform us (Matt. xvi. 23; cf. Mark 
Vili. 33; Luke iv. 8) that Peter’s protest against the suggestion 
that Jesus was to suffer death, elicited from him such a rebuke 
as nothing but the feeling that he was tempted to sin by a friend 
by whom he ought rather to be supported on the hard path of 
duty, could evoke: “Get thee behind me, Satan’’—adversary 
of the will of God, tempter—“ for thou art an offence’’—a stum- 
bling-block—“ unto me; for thou savourest not ’—mindest not— 
“the things that be of God’’—God’s will, God’s cause—“ but 
those that be of men.” This heavy, humiliating rebuke is re- 
‘corded by all the synoptists. It entered into the story which 
the apostles, Peter included, were accustomed to relate. Other 
instances when they must have felt humbled by the Saviour’s 
displeasure are recorded with the same candor. For example, 
when they repelled those who brought little children to him, 
Jesus “was much displeased,” and bade them let the children 
come to him (Mark x. 13, 14; cf. Mark x. 14; Luke xviii. 16). 

What surer mark of an honest narrator can exist than a will- 
ingness to give a plain, unvarnished account of his own mortify- 
ing mistakes, and the consequent rebuffs, whether just or not, 
which he has experienced? When Boswell writes that Johnson 
- said to him, with a stern look, “Sir, I have known David Gar- 
rick longer than you have done, and I know no right you have 
to talk to me on the subject;” or when he writes, again, that 
Johnson said to him, “ Sir, endeavor to clear your mind of cant,” 
no one can doubt that the biographer is telling a true story. 
Men are not likely to invent anecdotes to their own discredit. 
When we find them in any author, a strong presumption is 
- raised in favor of his general truthfulness. 

4. The apostles related, and the evangelists record, serious 
delinquencies of which the former were guilty—unworthy tem- 
pers of feeling and offences of a grave character. 

They tell us of the ambition and rivalry which sprang up 
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among them, and of the wrangles that ensued. The mother of 
John and James petitioned that her sons might have the highest 
places of honor in the new kingdom, of the nature of which she 
had so poor a conception (Matt. xx. 20). The two apostles 
joined in the request (Mark x. 37), having first tried to draw from 
their Master a promise that they should have whatever they 
might ask for. The other ten disciples were angry with John 
and James for preferring such a request (Matt. x. 41). One day, 
on their way to Capernaum, the disciples fell into a dispute on 
the same question, who should have the precedence (Mark ix. 
34; cf. Luke ix. 46, xxii. 24). Altercations of this sort—so they 
themselves related—broke out in their company on different 
occasions. Will the reader ponder the fact that all four of the 
evangelists give a circumstantial account of the denials of Peter 
(Matt. xxvi. 58, seg.; Mark xiv. 54, seg.; Luke xxii. 54, seg. ; 
John xviii. 15, seg.)? Here was the apostle who had a kind of 
leadership among them. It was he whose preaching was most 
effective among the Jews everywhere (Gal. ii. 8). Yet this un- 
disguised account of his cowardice, treachery, and falsehood on 
a most critical occasion is presented in detail in the evangelical 
narrative. It is impossible to doubt that it formed a part of the 
story of the crucifixion which the apostles, each and all of 
them, told to their converts. Could a more striking proof of 
simple candor be afforded? Is it not obvious that the narrators 
sank their own personality—merged it, as it were—in the ab- 
sorbing interest with which they looked back on the scenes 
which they had beheld, and in which they had taken part? And 
then they relate that at the crucifixion they all forsook Jesus and 


fled (Matt. xxvi. 56; Mark xiv. 50). They make no attempt to 


conceal the fact that they left his burial to be performed by one 
who was comparatively a stranger, and by the women whose 
devotion overcame their terror, or who considered that their sex 
would be their safeguard. Beyond the conscientious spirit which 
this portrayal of their own infirmities and misconduct compels 
us to attribute to the apostles, these features of the Gospel nar- 
rative show that they forgot themselves, so intent were they on 
depicting things just as they had occurred. In other words, they 
impress on us the odyective character of the Gospel history as it is 
given on the pages of the evangelists. 
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5. It is an impressive indication of the odjective character of 
the apostolic narrative, that the manifestations of human in- 
firmity in Jesus—infirmity which does not involve sin—are 
referred to in the plainest manner, and without the least apol- 
ogy or concealment. These passages occur side by side with 
the accounts of miracles. Had there been a conscious or 
latent disposition to glorify their Master at the expense of 
truth, it is scarcely possible that they would have spread out 
these illustrations of human weakness. Tt is only necessary to 
remind the reader of the record of the agony of Jesus in the 
garden. Weare informed that he was overwhelmed with men- 
tal distress. He sought the close companionship of the three 
disciples who were most intimate with him. He prostrated 
himself on the earth in supplication to God. As he lay on the 
ground one of the evangelists tells us that the sweat fell from 
his body, either actually mingled with blood, or in drops like 
drops of blood issuing from the wounds of a fallen soldier. “My 
soul” —thus he had spoken to the three disciples—“ is exceed- 
ing sorrowful unto death.” In the presence of passages like 
these, how can it be thought that the apostles were enthusiasts, 
oblivious or careless of facts, and bent on presenting an ideal of 
their own devising, rather than the life of Jesus just as they had 
Sseemitr. 

6. The truthfulness of the apostles is proved by their sub- 
mission to extreme suffering and to death for the testimony 
which they gave. 

They had nothing to gain, from an earthly point of view, by 
relating the history which is recorded in the Gospels. On the 
contrary, they had everything to lose. It had been distinctly 
foretold to them that they would be “delivered up to be af- 
flicted,” delivered up to pain and distress, be objects of universal 
hatred, and be killed (Matt. xxiv. 9). They were forewarned 
that they would be seized, imprisoned, brought before rulers as 
criminals, betrayed by friends and nearest relatives (Luke xxi. 
12-16; cf. xi. 49). “The time cometh,” it was said, “that he 
that killeth you will think that he doeth God service” (John 

11t does not fall within the plan of John to repeat this narrative of the synop- 


tists. But John reports an instance of the deep distress of Jesus: ‘‘ Now is my 
soul troubled,” etc. (xii. 27). John alone relates that He “‘ wept tigen): 
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xvi. 4; cf. xv. 20, xvi. 33). These predictions were verified in 
their experience. Whatever view is taken of the authorship of 
the Gospels, none can doubt that these passages are a picture of 
what the apostles really endured. The persecution of the apos- 
tles was the natural result of the spirit which had prompted the 
crucifixion of Jesus. It began as soon as they began publicly 
to preach “ Jesus and the resurrection.” There were men, like 
Saul of Tarsus, eager to hunt.down the heretics. The murder of 
Stephen occurred inthe year 33 or 34, about two years after the 
death of Christ. The apostles were objects of mingled scorn 
and wrath. Their situation is described by St. Paul as follows: 
“For I think that God hath set forth us the apostles last, as it 
were appointed to death’’—or, doomed to death—“ for we are 
made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” 
“Even unto the present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place.” 
“Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it ; being 
defamed, we entreat; we are made as the filth of the world, and 
are the offscouring of all things unto this day” (I. Cor. iv. 11-14). 
There were certain peculiar exposures to suffering in the case 
of Paul; yet he describes here the common lot of the apostles. 
Defamation, public scorn, physical hardship, assaults by mobs 
and punishments by the civil authority, imprisonment, death— 
this was what they saw before them and what they actually suf- 
fered. Ostracism, with all the indignities and pains that bitter 
fanaticism can inflict along with it, was the reward which they 
had to expect for their testimony to the teaching, the miracles, 
the resurrection, following the death, of Jesus. To suspect them 
of dishonesty is to imagine that men will fling away property, 
friends, home, country, and life itself, for the sake of telling a 
falsehood that is to bring them no sort of advantage. 

Hardly less irrational is it to charge them with self- 
delusion. It has been shown in a preceding article,’ by internal 
evidence derived from the Gospels, and by other proofs, that 
miracles were wrought by Christ. It has been shown that the 
theory of hallucination will not avail to explain the unanimous, 
immovable belief of the apostles in his resurrection. The 


1 PRINCETON REVIEW, Jan. 1881. 
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twelve attended Jesus through his public ministry from the 
baptism in Jordan to the close. The occurrences which neces- 
sarily presuppose the exertion of miraculous power took place in 
their presence. They were events in which they had a deep 
concern. The apostles were not wanting in common sense. 
And they were conscientious men. They were the men whom 
Jesus Christ selected to be his companions. Unless, as the ene- 
mies of Jesus charged, he was “a deceiver,” and most accom- 
plished in the art, how could they mistake the character of these 
works which, as they alleged, he performed before their eyes? 
But as the miracles are the part of the Gospel history which, 
in these days, chiefly provokes incredulity, it is well to consider 
this topic further. Notime need be spent on Hume’s argument 
to show that a miracle is, under no circumstances, capable of 
being proved. As Mill observes, all that Hume has made out is 
that no evidence can prove a miracle to an atheist, or to a deist 
who supposes himself able to prove that God would not inter- 
fere to produce the miraculous event in question.’ We assume 
the being and moral attributes of God, and we have no call to 
discuss the character, in other respects, of Hume’s reasoning. 
Weare not called upon to confute the opinion that the first 
three Gospels—the historical character of the fourth has already 
been vindicated—were moulded by a doctrinal purpose or bias, 
since that opinion finds no countenance now from judicious 
critics of whatever theological creed. The First Gospel contains 
numerous passages in which the catholic character of Christian- 
ity is emphatically set forth. “Our Matthew,” says Mangold, 
an unprejudiced critic, not at all wedded to traditional views, 
“is, to be sure, written by a Jewish Christian for Jewish Chris- 
tians,” “but he has given us no writing with a Jewish Christian 
doctrinal bias.” “The words of Jesus, quoted in Matthew,” says 
Reuss, “which form the doctrinal kernel of the book, are not 
selected in the slightest degree from that point of view,’—that 
of the Palestinian Jewish Christianity,“ but go beyond it ina 
hundred places, and bespeak so much the more the faithfulness 


1J. S. Mill, ‘‘ System of Logic,” vol. ii. p. IIo. 

2 Matt. xxiv. 14, xxviii. 19, viii. 12, xx. I seg., xxi. 28, 33, xxii. 40, xxiii. 33, 
ix. 16, seg., xii. 8, xiii. 31. Cf. “‘ Essays on the Supernat. Origin of Christianity,” 
pp. 213-215; Reuss, ‘‘ Gesch. d. heilig. Schriftt.,” p. 195. 
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of the tradition.”’? Mark has decidedly outgrown Judaism, 
“but no dogmatic tendency can on this account be saddled on 
his presentation of the Gospel history, as long as it is not shown’ 
that Christ himself did not rise above Judaism, and that the 
Jewish Christian Matthew looks on Christianity as a development 
within the limits of Judaism.”? In Luke, “ not only does the his- 
tory of Jesus acquire in general no other significance than in 
Matthew; nowhere is there disclosed a design to set aside or to 
overcome an imperfect understanding of it. On the contrary, 
there occur numerous words and acts, drawn from the general 
tradition, which, when literally taken, rather wear a Jewish Chris- 
tian coloring. But here it will be nearest to the truth to affirm 
that nota party feeling, but the most independent historical re- 
search—or, if we prefer so to call it, a thirst for the fullest possible 
information—has governed in the collection of the matter.” * The 
whole charge of being Tendenz-Schriften, which Baur and his 
school brought against the Gospels, is founded on untenable 
theories respecting their authorship and order of composition. 
If the ‘“tendency-theory” no longer calls for detailed refu- 
tation, the same thing is true of the attack of Strauss on the cred- 
ibility of the Gospels, which is founded on their alleged inconsis- 
tencies. This attack is acknowledged by judicious scholars to 
be merely the work of an expert advocate, bent on finding ¢on- 
tradictions in testimony which he is anxious to break down.* 
The Gospel narratives are wholly inartificial. No compositions 
could be more open to assault from critics who ignore this char- 
acter that belongs to them, and labor to magnify the importance 
of variations which only serve to prove that there was no col- 
lusion among the several writers, and no attempt on the part of 


anybody to frame a story that should be proof against hostile 
comment. 


As the miracles rest on the same grounds of evidence as the 
other matters of fact to which the apostles testify, special rea- 


1 Reuss, p. 194. 


* Mangold, p. 342; cf. Holtzmann, ‘‘ Die Synopt. Evangg.,” Pp. 384, seg. 
® Reuss, p. 212, 


* For a full reply to Strauss on thi i 
t “ee ioi 
‘Sinaia n this topic, see ““The Supernatural Origin of 
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sons are required for discrediting their testimony as regards this 
one class of events. Is it said that miracles are incredible? The 
answer is that, being a necessary element and the natural ad- 
juncts of Revelation, they are not incredible unless the fact of 
Revelation, and of the Christian Revelation in particular, is 
incredible. Their improbability is just as great, and no greater, 
than the improbability that God would reveal himself to men, 
and send his Son to save them. Is it objected that there have 
been a vast number of pretended miracles? The answer of Bish- 
op Butler appears sufficient, that mankind have not been oftener 
deluded by these pretences than by others. “ Prejudices almost 
without number and without name, romance, affectation, hu- 
mor, a desire to engage attention or to surprise, the party-spirit, 
custom, little competitions, unaccountable likings and dislikings 
—these influence men strongly in common matters.” As they 
are not reflected on by those in whom they operate, their effect 
is like that of enthusiasm. And yet, as Butler adds, human tes- 
timony in common matters is not, on this account, discredited. 
Because some narratives of miracles spring out of mere enthu- 
siasm, it is an unwarrantable inference that a// are to be ac- 
counted for in this way. 

But it is frequently alleged that the evidence in favor of 
pagan and ecclesiastical miracles, which fill so large a space in 
chronicles of a former day, but which are generally allowed to 
be fictitious, is as strong as that for the miracles recorded in the 
Gospels. What is to be said of the ecclesiastical miracles is in the 
main applicable to the miraculous tales found in ancient heathen 
writers from Herodotus to Livy, and from Livy to the fall of 
the o!d paganism. To the stream of church miracles, then, which 
flows down from the early centuries through the middle ages 
almost or quite to our own time, we may confine our attention. 
Is the evidence for these alleged miracles equal in force to that 
of the miracles recorded by the evangelists? So far from this 
being true, there are broad marks of distinction by which these 


. last are separated from the general current of miraculous nar- 


rative. 
1. The Gospel miracles are for the express purpose of attest- 


ing Revelation. They are the proper counterpart and proof of 
Revelation. They occur, with few exceptions, only at the marked 
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epochs of Revelation, the Mosaic era, the reform and advance 
of the Old Testament religion under the great prophets, and in 
connection with the ministry of Christ and the founding of the 
Church. ‘We know,” it was said, “that thou art a teacher 
come from God; for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” 

On the contrary, ecclesiastical miracles profess to be fora 
lower, and, in general, for a signally lower end. At the best, they 
are to give efficacy to the preaching of a missionary. Miracles 
were requisite to attest Revelation. When they have once 
taken place, testimony is all that can reasonably be demanded 
as a ground of faith. There need not be a perpetual interrup- 
tion of the course of nature. Even the Roman Catholic Church 
holds that the whole deposit of Revelation was with Christ and 
the apostles. 

But, in a vast majority of instances, the ecclesiastical mira- 
cles are for some end below that of serving as the credentials of 


a missionary. At the best, they are to relieve the distress of an 


individual, with no ulterior and more comprehensive end such as 
is inherent in the miracles wrought by Jesus and the apostles. 


In a multitude of instances they simply minister to an appetite - 


for marvels. Witness the wonders that crowd the pages of the 
apocryphal Gospels. Many are for objects extremely trivial. 
Tertullian gives an account of a vision in which an angel pre- 
scribed to a female the size and length of her veil. Some, like 
the Jansenist miracles at the tomb of Abbé Paris, to which 
Hume appeals, are in the cause of a political or religious party 
and against an antagonistic faction. Very frequently, miracles 
are valued, and said to be wrought, merely as verifications of the 
sanctity of a person of high repute for piety. 

The distinction which we are here considering is one of 
great importance. No doubt there is a presumption against the 
probable occurrence of miracles, which grows out of ourinstinctive 
belief in the uniformity of nature, and the convietion we have 
that an established order is beneficent. This presumption Chris- 
tians believe to be neutralized by the need of Revelation, and 
by the perceived character of the Christian system and of its 
author. But in proportion as the end assigned to miracles is 
lower, that adverse presumption remains in full force. 
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2. The Gospel miracles were not wrought in coincidence with 
a prevailing system, and for the furtherance of it, but in oppo- 
sition to prevalent beliefs. 

This is another striking difference. Jesus won all of his dis- 
ciples to faith in him. They did not inherit this faith, they did 
not grow up.in it. He and they had to confront opposition 
at every step. “ The world,” he said, “hateth me.” His doc- 
trines and his idea of the kingdom of God were in collision with 
Judaic opinion and feeling. Christianity had to push forward 
in the face of the hostility of all the existing forms of religion. 
But how is it with the ecclesiastical miracles of later ages? 
They occurred, if wrought at all, in the midst of circles and 
communities which were already in fervent sympathy with the 
cause in behalf of which they were supposed to be performed. 
The narrations of them sprang up among those who were, be- 
forehand, full of confidence in the Church as the possessor of 
miraculous power, and in the individuals to whose agency such 
miracles were ascribed. Recollecting what occurred at the origin 
of the Church, full of faith in the supernatural powers which 
were thought still to reside in it, men were on the look-out for 
startling manifestations of them. There was a previous habit of « 
credulity in this particular direction. The same scepticism which 
is deemed reasonable in respect to stories of miracles performed 
by Dominicans or Franciscans, where the rival interests of the 
two orders are involved, is natural in regard to wonders said to 
have been wrought in behalf of a creed assumed to be true and 
enthusiastically cherished. In Galilee, Judea, and in the various 
provinces of the Roman Empire, Christianity was a new relig- 
.ion. It was at the start an unpopular religion, in a struggle 
against wide-spread, bitter prejudice. The whole atmosphere 
was thus totally different from that which prevailed in the mid- 
dle ages, or even in the Roman Empire after the Gospel had 
succeeded in gaining hundreds of thousands of converts. 

3. The motives to fraud, which justly excite suspicion in the 
case of many of the ecclesiastical miracles, were absent in the 
case of the miracles of the Gospel. 

It cannot be denied that pious fraud played a prominent 
part in producing the tales of the supernatural which are inter- 
spersed in the biographies of the saints. Ecclesiastical superiors 
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have often given a free rein to popular credulity, on the maxinr 
that the end sanctifies the means. Where positive trickery has 
not been practised, circumstances have been concealed which, 
if known, would have stripped many a transaction of the mirac- 
ulous aspect which it wore in the eyes of the ignorant. The 
same spirit that gave rise to the medieval forgeries, of which the 
Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals are a conspicuous example, was capa- 
ble of conniving at numberless deceits which served to bolster up 
sacerdotal pretensions. In order that an individual may be en- 
rolled asasaint, and invoked in this character, it has been held to 
be indispensable that he should have wrought miracles. Miracles 
are held to be a badge of sainthood. It is easy to conceive not 
only what a stimulus this theory must have afforded to the de- 
vout imagination, but, also, what conscious exaggeration and 
wilful invention must have sprung out of such a creed. 

When we enter the company of Christ and the apostles we 
find that this incentive to the invention of miracles is utterly 
absent. We find, rather, the deepest antipathy to every species. 
of deceit and fraud. 

4. A great number of the Roman Catholic miracles can be 
explained by natural causes, without any impeachment of the 
honesty of the narrators. Frequently, natural events, of no 
uncommon occurrence, are viewed as supernatural. The physical 
effect of vigils, and fastings, and pilgrimages, on the maladies of 
those who resorted to these practices, was, no doubt, in many 
cases salutary. As the body acts on the mind, so the mind 
powerfully affects the body. Heated imagination, ardent faith, 
the confident hope of relief, may produce physical effects of an 


extraordinary character. There is a variety of nervous disor- - 


ders which are cured by a sudden shock which turns feeling into 
anew channel. Mohammed was a victim of hysteria, attended 
by catalepsy. Especially when medical knowledge was scanty, 


exceptional conditions of mind and body were easily mistaken for . 


supernatural phenomena. 

If the miracles of the Gospels consisted only of visions, or 
of the cure of less aggravated ca$es of demoniacal possession, 
or of the healing of certain diseases which spring mainly from 
nervous derangement, there might be no occasion for referring 
them to supernatural agency. But such miracles as the cure of the 


cee. 
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lunatic at Gadara, the multiplication of the loaves, the conversion 
of water into wine, the raising of the son of the widow of Nain, 
and of Lazarus, the resurrection of Jesus himself, baffle every 
attempt at naturalistic solution. If miracles such as these are 
admitted on the ground of the testimony to them, taken in con- 
nection with the exalted character of Christ and with the doc- 
trine of Christianity, it is alike unreasonable and profitless to 
resort to any naturalistic explanation of visions and cures, which, 
considered by themselves, might perhaps be accounted for by that 
method. The whole set of Gospel miracles belong together. If 
certain of them do not of necessity carry us beyond the limit of 
physiological and psychological causes, and if this boundary is 
not strictly definable, there are others, equally well attested, 
which do undeniably lie beyond this limit, and must, if the 
phenomena are admitted, be referred to the interposition of 
God. 

5. The incompetence of the witnesses to ecclesiastical mira- 
cles, asa rule, is a decisive reason for discrediting their accounts. 

We do not include under this head an intention to deceive. 


Reports of pagan and ecclesiastical miracles frequently rest on 


no contemporary evidence. It was more than a century after 
the death of Apollonius of Tyana when Philostratus wrote his 
life. Sixteen years after the death of Ignatius Loyola, Riba- 
deneira wrote his biography. At that time he knew of no mir- 
acles performed by his hero. St. Francis Xavier himself makes 
but one or two references to wonders wrought by him; and 
these occurrences do not necessarily imply anything miraculous. 
In the case of an ancient saint, Gregory Thaumaturgus, the life 
that we possess was written long after his time by Gregory 
Nyssa. Boniface, the apostle to the Germans, and Ansgar, 
the apostle to the Scandinavians, do not themselves claim to 
be miracle-workers. It is others who make the claim for them. 
Of the string of miracles which Bede furnishes, there are few, if 
any, which he affirms to have occurred within his personal 
knowledge. 

Where there are contemporary narratives, it is evident, gen- 
erally, that the chroniclers are too deficient in the habit of ac- 
curate observation to be trusted. This want of carefulness is 
manifest in what they have to say of ordinary matters. Dr. 
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Arnold gives an example of the inaccuracy of Bede.’ The: 


Saxon chronicler describes a striking phenomenon on the south- 
ern coast of England, in such a way that one who is familiar 
with it would be quite unable to recognize it from this author's. 
description. Where the observation of natural objects is so 
careless, how can we expect a correct account of phenomena 
which are taken for miraculous? Excited feeling, on the watch 
for marvels, in minds not in the least trained to strict observa- 
tion, renders testimony to a great extent worthless. 

Now who were the original witnesses of the miracles of 
Jesus? As Cardinal Newman has said, “they were very far 
from a dull or ignorant race. The inhabitants of a maritime 
and border country (as Galilee was); engaged, moreover, in 
commerce; composed of natives of various countries, and, 
therefore, from the nature of the case, acquainted with more 
than one language, have necessarily their intellects sharpened 
and their minds considerably enlarged, and are of all men least 
disposed to acquiesce in marvellous tales. Such a people must 
have examined before they suffered themselves to be excited in 
the degree which the evangelists describe.” Their conviction, 
be it observed, was no “ bare and indolent assent to facts which 
they might have thought antecedently probable, or not improb- 
able,” but a great change in principle and mode of life, and such 
a change as involved the sacrifice of every earthly good. There 
is a vast difference between the dull assent of superstitious 


minds, the impressions of unreflecting devotees, and that posi- . 


tive faith which transformed the character of the first disciples, 
and moved them to forsake their kindred and to lay down their 
lives in attestation of the truth of their testimony. A convic- 
tion on the part of such persons, and attended by consequences 
like these, must have had its origin in an observation of facts 
about which there could be no mistake. 

6. The Gospel miracles, unlike the ecclesiastical, were none 
of them merely tentative, unsuccessful, or of doubtful reality. * 

In ancient times, the temple of Asculapius was thronged by 
persons in quest of healing at the hands of the god. No one 
could pretend that more than a fraction of these votaries were 


* “Lectures on Modern History” (Am. ed.), p. 128, 
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actually healed. Of the multitude who failed of the benefit 
there was no mention or memory. : 
To come down toa later day, many thousands were annually 


_ touched for the scrofula by the English kings. Some recovered, 


and their recovery, no doubt, was blazoned abroad. But of the 
generality of those who thus received the royal touch, there is . 
not the slightest proof that it was followed by a recovery. So, 
elsewhere, among those to whom miraculous power has been 
attributed, the instances of apparent success were connected 
with uncounted failures of which no record is preserved. Even 
in the cases where it is loudly claimed that there was every 
appearance of miracle—as in certain of the wonders at the tomb 
of the Abbé Paris—it is found that some have been only par- 
tially relieved of their maladies, or have experienced soon a 
recurrence of them. 

Mark the contrast presented by the miracles of the Gospel. 
They were performed by a definite class of persons. They were 
“the signs of an apostle.” The main point, however, is that 
there were no exceptions, none on whom the wonder-working 
power failed of its effect. There were no abortive experiments. 
All whom Jesus attempted to heal were healed. Mone went 
away as they came. None went away with painful symptoms 
alleviated, while the disorders were not removed. Had such 
instances of failure occurred, they would not have escaped the 
attention of the apostles and their enemies. Confidence in 
Christ would have been weakened, if not subverted. In account- 
ing for the Gospel miracles, the supposition of accident is thus 
precluded. We do not reason from occasional coincidences. 

7. The grotesque character of many of the ecclesiastical mir- 
acles awakens a just presumption against them as a class. 

A miracle emanates from the power of God. But it will not 
be, for that reason, at variance with his other attributes. As far 
as an alleged miracle appears to be unworthy of God in any par- 
ticular, it loses its title to be credited. 

The miracles in the Apocryphal Gospels (such as that of the 
throne of Herod, drawn out to its right length by the child 
Jesus, to remedy a blunder of Joseph in making it) give no 
unfair idea of the style of many narratives in the legends of the 
Church. Among the miracles attributed to Thomas a Becket is 
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the story that the eyes of a priest of Nantes who doubted them 
fell from their sockets. “In remembrance,” says Mr. Froude, 
“of his old sporting days, the archbishop would mend the 
broken wings and legs of hawks which had suffered from herons.” 
“Dead lambs, pigs, and geese were restored to life, to silence 
Sadducees who doubted the resurrection.” The biographers of 
Xavier relate that, having washed the sores of a poor invalid, he 
drank the water, and the sores were forthwith healed. Even St. 
Bernard, preaching on a summer day in a church where the peo- 
ple were annoyed by flies, excommunicates these winged insects, 
and in the morning they are found to be all dead, and are swept 
out in heaps. It would be unjust to say that trivial, ludicrous, 
or disgusting circumstances belong to all ecclesiastical miracles. 
But such features are so common that they affix a corresponding 
character to the set of wonders, taken as a whole, to which they 
pertain. 

That the miracles of the Bible have a dignity and beauty 
peculiar to themselves is acknowledged by disbelievers; for in- 
stance, by the author of “Supernatural Religion.” If any of 
them are thought to bear a different look, they are exceptions. 
“ Hence,” observes Cardinal Newman, “the Scripture accounts 
of Eve’s temptation by the serpent, of the speaking of Balaam’s 
ass, of Jonah and the whale, and of the devils sent into the herd 
of swine, are by themselves more or less improbable, being un- 
equal in dignity to the rest.” “They are then supported,” 
adds the same author, “ by the system in which they are found, 
as being a few out of a multitude, and, therefore, but exceptions 
(and, as we suppose, but apparent exceptions) to the general 
rule.” When the miracles of Scripture are looked at as a body, 
they are seen to be of an elevated character. They are at a 
wide remove in this respect from the common run of pagan 
and ecclesiastical miracles. The contrast is like that of a genuine 
coin with a clumsy counterfeit. 

8. The evidential value of the miracles of the Gospel is not 
weakened, even if it be admitted that miraculous events may 
have occasionally occurred in later ages. 

The restoration of the sick is commonly through no visible 
or demonstrable interference’ with natural law. Yet no one 
should be charged with credulity for holding that in certain 
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exceptional instances the supernatural agency discovers itself 
by evidence palpable to the senses. So discreet an historical 
critic as Neander will not deny that St. Bernard may have been 
the instrument of effecting cures properly miraculous. It is 
true, as was suggested above, that missionary work is something 
to which human powers are adequate, and which requires no 
other aid from above than the silent, invisible operation of the 
Spirit of God. Yet, Edmund Burke, speaking of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Britain by Augustine and his associates, 
remarks: “It is by no means impossible that, for an end so 
worthy, Providence on some occasions might directly have 
interfered.” “I should think it very presumptuous to say,” writes 
F. D. Maurice, “that it has never been needful, in the modern 
history of the world, to break the idols of sense and experience 
by the same method which was sanctioned in the days of old.” 
Those who, like the writers just quoted, hold that miraculous 
events have not wholly been wanting in later ages, cannot 
maintain that they have occurred under such conditions of uni- 
formity and the like, as distinguish the miracles of Christ and 
the apostles. The most that can be claimed is that sometimes 
they have occurred in answer to prayer—a form of answer on 
which the petitioner has never been able to count. The 
judicious student who surveys the entire history of miraculous 
pretension will be slow to admit the miraculous in particular 
instances of the kind described, without the application of strict 
tests of evidence. He will bear in mind that the great, the 
principal design of the miracle is to stand as the sign and proof 
of Revelation. 


A particular examination of the alleged miracles of the. early 
age of the Church is precluded by the limits of the present arti- 
cle. The following points are specially worthy of attention: 

1. The miracles said to have been performed:in the second 
and third centuries are far less marked and less numerous than 
‘ those referred to in the two centuries that followed—a fact the 
reverse of that which we should expect if these narrations were 
founded in truth. 

2. The same writers—as Origen, Tertullian, Eusebius, Au- 
gustine—who record contemporary miracles, imply, in other 

16 
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passages, that the age of miracles had gone by and that their 
own times were in marked contrast, in this respect, with the era 
of the apostles. 

3. The miracles related by the Fathers are mostly exorcisms, 
the healing of the sick, and visions—that is, occurrences where 
natural agencies are most easily mistaken for supernatural. Mir- 
acles, in which this error is impossible, lack sufficient attestation. 

The true view on this subject appears to be that miraculous 
manifestations in the Church ceased gradually. No sharp line 
of demarcation can be drawn marking off the age of miracles 
from the subsequent period when the operation of the divine 
Providence and Spirit was no longer palpably distinguished from 
the movements of natural law. 

As we advance into the fourth century, called the Nicene 
age, we meet with a notable increase in the number of alleged 
miracles. Yet Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, speak of the 
apostolic age as distinguished from their own as having been a 
period marked by miracles. Notwithstanding the high merits 
of the authors of the Nicene era, they discover more and more 
the artificial rhetorical tone which had now come to infest liter- 
ature. There was a habit of thought and style which tends to 
breed exaggeration. It was a period of decadence. Relic- 
worship, the invocation of martyrs and saints, and like super- 
stitions, established themselves in the Church, and the alleged 
miracles were frequently associated with thesecustoms. A spirit 
of credulity gained ground. Moreover, an examination of the 
miracles described by Augustine shows how little reason there 
was to assume a supernatural agency in these cases. For ex- 
ample, instances of healing are given which are now known to 
result not unfrequently from natural causes. Other supposed 
miracles of a more portentous character rest upon no testimony 
which is of any value. The evidence for most of the post-apos- 


tolic miracles which the Fathers advert to. melts away on exami- 
nation. 


The standing argument at the present day against the credi- 
bility of the evangelists is the precedent afforded by the biog- 
raphers of “the saints,” and of the incredible marvels which 
they mingle with authentic history. To some it isno matter of 
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surprise that the apostles should be utterly deceived in this 
branch of their testimony. Thus, Matthew Arnold boldly admits 
that if we had the original reports of eye-witnesses, we should 
not have a miracle less than we have now.’ Very different is 
the judgment of a great historical scholar, Niebuhr. He refers 
to the critical spirit in which he had come to the study of the 
New Testament histories, and to the imperfections which he 
supposed himself to find inthem. He adds: “ Here, as in every 
historical subject, when I contemplated the immeasurable gulf 
between the narrative and the facts narrated, this disturbed me 
no further. He whose earthly life and sorrows were depicted 
had for me a perfectly real existence, and his whole history had 
the same reality, even if it were not related with literal exact- 
ness in any single point. Hence, also, the fundamental fact of 
miracles, which according to my conviction must be conceded, 
unless we adopt the not merely incomprehensible, but absurd, 
hypothesis, that the Holiest was a deceiver, and his disciples 
either dupes or liars; and that deceivers had preached a holy 
religion, in which self-renunciation is everything, and in which 
there is nothing tending toward the erection of a priestly rule— 
nothing that can be acceptable to vicious inclinations. As re- 
gards a miracle in the strictest sense, it really only requires an 
unprejudiced and penetrating study of nature, to see that those 
related are as far as possible from absurdity, and a comparison 
with legends, or the pretended miracles of other religions, to 
perceive by what a different spirit they are animated.” * 

“To see by what a different spirit they are animated’’—t is 
just this which Renan fails to see in the legends of the saints. 
It is found impossible to dispute the fact that testimony sub- 
stantially equivalent to the contents of the Gospels was given 
by the apostles. The old fortification of unbelief, held up to 
a recent day, is abandoned. That the apostles were wilful deceiv- 
ers, if it be sometimes insinuated, is felt to be a weak position. 
What, then, shall be said? Why, answers Renan, they were like 
the followers of St. Francis of Assisi—credulous, romantic 
enthusiasts. The frequency with which he reverts to the lives of 


1 Contemporary Review, vol. xxvi. p. 697. 
2‘ Memoir of Niebuhr” (Am. ed.), p. 236. 
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St. Francis, indicates what is the real source and prop of his 
theory in his own mind. It is well to-look at this parallel more 
narrowly. 

We have two lives of St. Francis by personal followers—one 
by Thomas de Celano, and another by the “three companions.” 
Another life is from the pen of Bonaventura, who was five 
years old when the saint died.’ The moment one takes up 
these biographies he finds himself in an atmosphere different 
from that of nature and real life. Feeling dominates per- 
ception. Everything is suffused with emotion. We are in an 
atmosphere where neither discriminating judgment nor cool 
observation is to be looked for. Here isan example of the strain 
of eulogy in which these disciples, rapt in admiration, indulge: 
“Oh, how beautiful, how splendid, how glorious he appeared, in 
innocence of life and in simplicity of language, in purity of 
heart, in delight in God, in fraternal love, in odorous obedience, 
in complaisant devotedness, in angelic aspect! Sweet in man- 
ners, placid in nature, affable in speech, most apt in exhortation, 
most faithful in trusts, prudent in counsel, efficient in ‘action; 
gracious in all things, serene in mind, sweet in spirit, sober in 
temper, steadfast in contemplation, persevering in esteem, and ° 
in all things the same; swift to show favor, slow to anger,” etc., 
etc.’ This is only one of the outbursts of ecstatic admiration 
for “the morning star,” the luminary “more radiant than the 
sun,” in which these chroniclers break out. When we turn to 
the Saint who is the object of all this fervor, we find in his char- 
acter, to be sure, much to respect. There is “sweetness and 
light,” but the light is by far the minor factor. The practice of 
asceticism rendered his bodily state at all times abnormal and 
unhealthy. To sleep on the ground with a log for a pillow, to 
deny himself the refreshment of sleep when it was most needed, 
to choose on principle the coarsest food, and to insist on its being 
cooked, if cooked at all, in a way that made it as unpalatable 
and indigestible as possible, to weep every day so copiously that 
his eyesight was nearly destroyed, and then, as always when he 
was ill, to take remedies with great reluctance, if he took them 


1 These lives are in the ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum” (ed. nov.), vol. 90, pp. 683-798. 
2** Acta Sanctorum,” ut sup., p. 716. 
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at all—these customs were not favorable to sanity of mental 
action any more than to soundness of body. They coexisted 
with attractive virtues. They sprang from pure motives. But 
they were none the less excesses of superstition. Persuaded on 
one occasion, when he was enfeebled by illness, to eat of a fowl, 
he demonstrated his penitence by causing himself to be led with 
a rope round his neck like a criminal, through the streets of As- 
sisi, by one of his followers, who shouted all the time, “ Behold 
the glutton !” 

The sort of miracles ascribed to St. Francis, and the measure 
of credence which the stories of them deserve, may be under- 
stood from what is said of his miraculous dealing with the lower 
animals. On a journey, leaving his companions in the road, he . 
stepped aside into the midst of a concourse of doves, crows, and 
other birds. They were not frightened at his approach. Where- 
upon he delivered to them a sermon, in which he addressed 
them as “ my brother birds,” and gave them wholesome counsel 
—supposing them able to comprehend it—respecting their 
duties to God. But we are assured they did comprehend it, 
and signified their approbation by stretching their necks, open- 
ing their mouths, and flapping their wings. Having received 
from the Saint the benediction and permission to go, this 
winged congregation flew away. This is only one in a cata- 
logue of wonders of the same kind. Fishes, as well as birds, 
listened to preaching, and waited for the discourse to conclude. 
We can readily believe Celano when he says that St. Francis was 
a man of “the utmost fervor” and had a feeling “of piety and 
gentleness towards irrational creatures.” He was probably one 
of: those who have a remarkable power of dispelling the fear 
and winning the confidence of animals. Incidents where this 
natural power was exercised were magnified by the fancy of 
devotees into the tales a sample of which has been given. A 
like discount from other miraculous narratives resting on the 
same testimony would reduce the events which they relate to 

‘the dimensions of natural, tho it may be remarkable occur- 
rences. It is needless to recount these alleged miracles. Trav- 
elling together, St. Francis and his followers see in the road a 
purse apparently stuffed with coins. There was a temptation 
to pick it up. The rule of poverty was in peril. The saint 
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warns his curious disciple that the devil is in the purse. Finally, 
the disciple, after prayer, is permitted to touch it, when out, 
leaps a serpent, and instantly serpent and purse vanish! When 
the saint comes to die, one of his followers saw his soul, as it 
parted from the body, in appearance like an immense, luminous 
star, shedding its radiance over many waters, borne upon a 
white cloud, and ascending straight to heaven. 

The great miracle in connection with St. Francis is that of 
the “stigmata,” or the marks of the wounds of Christ, which 
the Saviour was thought in a vision to have imprinted upon his 
body. From the hour when a vision of the crucified Christ was 
vouchsafed him, as he thought, while he was in prayer before 
his image, “his heart,” say the “tres socii,’ was wounded and 
melted at the recollection of the Lord’s passion, so that he car- 
ried while he lived the wounds—stigmata—of the Lord Jesus in 
his heart. He sought in all ways to be literally conformed to 
the Lord as a sufferer. For example, remembering that the 
Virgin had no place where her son could lay his head, he would 
take his food from the table where he was dining, carry it out, 
and eat it onthe ground. It was his constant effort to bring 
upon himself the experiences of pain and sorrow which befell 
Christ. Especially did he concentrate his thoughts in intense 
and long-continued meditation on the crucifixion. There is a 
considerable number of other instances of stigmata found upon 
the body besides that of St. Francis. The scientific solution, 
which has high authority in its favor, is that the phenomenon 
in question is the result of the mental state acting by a physio- 
logical law upon the body. It is considered to be one effect of 
the mysterious interaction of mind and body, the products of 
which, when body and mind are in an abnormal condition, are 
exceptionally remarkable. 


Before leaving our subject, let the reader reflect on that one 
trait of the apostles by which they are distinguished from other 
witnesses to alleged miracles. It is their truthfulness. Men 
may be devout, they may be capable of exalted emotions, they 
may undertake works of self-sacrifice, and be revered for their 
saintly tempers, and yet they may lack this one sterling quality 
on which the worth of testimony depends. This defect may not 
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be conscious. It may grow out of a habit of seeing things in 
a hazy atmosphere of feeling in which all things are refracted 
from the right line. But the apostles, unlike many devotees of 
even Christian ages, were truthful. Without this habit of seeing 
and relating things as they actually occurred, their writings would 
never have exerted that pure influence which has flowed from 
them. Because they uttered “words of truth and soberness,” 
they make those who sympathize with the spirit of their 
writings value truth above all things. 

And there is one proof of the truth of the apostles’ testimony 
which can be appreciated by the unlearned. The character of 
Jesus as he is depicted in the Gospels is too unique to be 
the result of invention. It is the image of a perfection too 
transcendent to be devised by the wit of man. Yet it is per- 
fectly self-consistent and obviously real in all its traits. In Him 
the natural and the supernatural, divine authority, and human 
feeling, the power which gives life to the dead, and the sym- 
pathy which expresses itself in tears, blend in complete accord. 
This portrait of Christ in the Gospels is evidently drawn from 
the life. It demonstrates the truth of the Gospel history. 


GEORGE P. FISHER. 


ON CERTAIN ABUSES IN LANGUAGE. 


te ANGUAGE,” according to one of those well-known say- 

ings about which it matters little whether they were ever 
really said or not, “was given us to conceal our thoughts.” In 
this there no doubt is literal truth: a skilful use of language 
may often conceal our thoughts far more thoroughly than they 
can ever be concealed by mere silence. Silence in many cases 
is practically the same thing as speech. Silence often at once 
lets out the truth which a skilful use of speech will keep hidden. 
But when language is used to conceal thought, two things are 
implied: first, there must be some thought to conceal; secondly, 
there must be a conscious purpose of concealing it.. Some 
malicious people have been known to whisper that a good deal 
of the diplomacy of the most civilized nations is done on this 
principle. The ambassador need not be, in the full force of an 
older saying than that with which I started, an ‘‘honest man 
sent abroad to de for the good of his country.” There may 
be no lying, strictly so called, in the matter; there need be no 
direct misstatement of fact. When language is used to conceal 
thought, the great achievement is to make no statements of fact 
at all. Something should be said which sounds like a statement 
of fact—or the statement of an intention, which is, in truth, a 
statement of fact—but which, when it comes to be weighed, 
is found to contain no really distinct statement of fact or inten- 
tion. The man who speaks or writes has a very distinct meaning 
‘which he himself perfectly understands. He wishes others to 
believe that he has some meaning; but he has no wish that they 
should know what his meaning is. Mere silence would not serve 
his purpose; it might very likely let his real meaning be known. 
But a skilful use of language, a clever handling of those vague 
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ways of speaking which are equally true and equally untrue un- 
der all circumstances, a clever use of phrases which sound as if 
they had a very deep meaning while in ‘truth they have no 
meaning at all, serves his purpose far better. He has thoughts; 
he wishes to conceal his thoughts; and he uses language as the 
best means for concealing them. 

But the conscious use of language to conceal thought is 
not the subject to which I wish specially to call attention. I 
do however wish to speak of something which is in some mea- 
sure akin to that use—of something which in a great degree 
adopts its formule and reproduces its general outward likeness. 
The state of mind which has a meaning, and which uses language 
as a means to conceal that meaning, is, as a state of mind, as 
widely removed as may be from the state of mind which has no 
meaning at all. But these two opposite states of mind do toa 
great extent make use of exactly the same kind of outward 
utterance. When the man who has no meaning is trying to 
conceal the fact that he has no meaning and to make people 
believe that he has a meaning, his case is really a good deal the 
same as that of the man who wishes his meaning to be thought 

‘other than it really is. And this, I suspect, must often be the 
case with those who have to write or speak something or other 
every day. It must constantly happen that a man is forced to 
say something when he really has nothing to say. He knows 
perfectly well that he has no meaning; but necessity is laid 
upon him; he must say something which shall sound as if it 
had a meaning. It is almost in the nature of the case that the 
man who wishes to conceal his meaning, and the man who 
wishes to conceal his lack of meaning, should fall very largely 
into the same style of speaking and writing. Sounding phrases, 
grand abstractions, any form of speech which has an air of mean- 
ing without much substance, are of equal service to both classes. 

But there is a third class, humbler than either of these, with 
whom there is no conscious concealment of anything, but where 
the outward effect is much the same as in the two classes where 
there is a conscious concealment. These are those who cer- 
tainly have no meaning, but who are quite unaware that they 
have none. Or perhaps they may in some sort have a mean- 
ing; but their meaning is not distinct: it is not clear-cut; it is 
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confused and hazy; it is incapable either of being put into the 
shape of a scientific statement or of being put into words of one 
syllable. I am tempted to think that any thought, any mean- 
ing, which has any real claim to the name of thought or mean- 
ing, ought to be capable of both those processes. It is not a 
bad test of clearness of thought; Can you, on the one hand, put 
what is said into logical order? Can you, on the other hand, 
make a child understand it? The first kind of man above re- 
ferred to could do both perfectly well; only it does not suit his 
purpose to do either. The second cannot do either with the 
matter in hand, because in truth he has no matter in hand. But 
he could most likely.do both perfectly well with some other 
matter. It is our third man, he who either thinks that he has 
a meaning when he has not or who does not stop to think 
whether he has a meaning or not, who can in no case reach 
that clearness of expression which is needed either for the child 
or for the logician. The sounding and empty phrases which 
the others use consciously for their own purposes, to conceal 
either a meaning or a conscious lack of meaning, he uses be- 
cause he cannot help using them. If he has to arrange his 
thoughts in syllogisms, if he has to put them into words of one 
syllable, he must first have thoughts to arrange. But he has no 
thoughts; he has only big words. He cannot be clear in speech, 
because he has no clear ideas. The vague and grand way of 
talking helps him just as much as it helps the other two, tho for 
quite an opposite reason. 

The subject which I wish here to discuss is that kind 
of style in speaking and writing which has become common 
among us, specially on some special classes of subjects, through | 
the great number of speakers and writers who belong to one 
or other of these three classes. And I do not wish to dis- 
cuss mere literary style, but also certain practical evils’which, 
as it seems to me, have arisen, partly from the use of cer- 
tain words out of their right places, partly from the use of 
certain words which had better not be used at all. I say practi- 
cal evils, because I mean something more than mere questions 
of good or bad style. I mean cases where the misuse of a 
word has led to confusions of thought and misconceptions of 
fact. Such confusions and misconceptions are surely themselves 
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practical evils in a sense in which no mere fault of style is. 
And they often, moreover, lead to practical evils in a yet more 
distinct sense, if, as is very likely to happen, confusions in 
speech and misconceptions in thought lead directly to practical 
errors of conduct. I will begin with some cases which are mere 
questions of taste, where the error, if any, is a mere error of 
style; from thence I will go up to the cases where I believe that 
real practical errors have come of the misuse, the vague and 
inaccurate use, of language. 

I am not now directly pleading the cause of the native 
English tongue against foreign intrusion. I believe I am doing 
so indirectly; but it is only indirectly. I am not pleading for 
Teutonic words as such against Romance words as such. I am 
pleading for whatever words give the clearest and most accu- 
rate idea. I believe that, where you have the choice between 
the two, the Teutonic word will commonly be found to give the 
clearest and most accurate idea. But, in any case where it is 
not so, I say for my present purpose—indeed I should say 
at all times—use the Romance word without doubting. In 
speaking of these matters, I have always pleaded for the Teu- 
tonic word against the Romance, whenever there is a real 
choice between them. But I have always admitted that there 
are many cases where there is no real choice in the matter. 
I have always been for getting rid of Romance words wher- 
ever they can be got rid of; but I have always kept the fact 
in sight that there are many cases in which they cannot be got 
rid of. First of all, there are those words, some of which come 
directly from Latin, some from Old-French, which came in so 
early as to be thoroughly naturalized, and which have alto- 
gether put on the outward shape of English words. Secondly, 
there is the great fact that we have so largely lost the power 
of coining words in our own tongue that we are constantly 
driven to use Romance words for any purposes which are at 
all technical or abstract. My own rule is, as far as may be, to 
look at Romance words of the second class—words whose shape 
' and endings show them at first sight to be Romance—strictly 
as technical terms. I hold that they should be used freely 
wherever they are really needed in their strict and accurate sense, 
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but that they should be avoided wherever they are not really 
needed, and should not be used in any but their strict and accu- 
rate sense. A good many, both of the faults in style and of the 
graver practical faults of which I have to speak freely, have come 
of using what I must call technical terms, words freely to be used 
as technical terms, in a lax and inaccurate.way. A common pro- 
cess is, first to use a word in some way which is a. mere abuse of 
language, and then to found a practical argument on the abuse. 

Let me, by way of distinction, begin by speaking of a few 
words where the question is one of mere style, in many cases a 
mere matter of taste and feeling between Teutonic and Romance 
words. In my first sentence'I quoted the saying about language 
being given us to conceal our thoughts. I might, instead of 
the Romance word conceal, have used the Teutonic word “ide. 
Perhaps if I had myself been throwing the thought into words 
for the first time, I might have used the word /zde. But in 
quoting a well-known saying, I quoted it in the shape in which 
it is commonly known. Besides, I am not quite sure that hide 
and conceal can always be used for one another. Sometimes, 
I should say, they can; in other cases there would seem to 
be a slight shade of difference in their meaning. We conceal a 
thing of which we wish the very being not to be known; we “ide 
a thing the being of which is known, but of which we wish the 
whereabouts not to be known. The man who wished to con- 
ceal his thoughts wished nobody to know that he had such 
thoughts. According to my rule, I should say,Use Aide rather 
than conceal whenever the meaning of the two is quite the same. 
But in the case of my quotation I am not quite sure that the 
meaning is quite the same; so in this particular phrase conceal 
may really be the better word. But in the first words of this 
article I certainly said that I should degin; I did not say 
that I should commence. Here is a clear case where the choice 
lies between a Teutonic and a Romance word of exactly the 
same meaning. No shadow of difference of meaning can be 
discerned between begin and commence. The question between 
the two words is purely a question of style. Each might, as 
far as. its meaning goes, be put instead of the other in any 
sentence where either of them is used. I therefore am, accord- 
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ing to my rule, for Teutonic beginning against Romance com- 
mencement ; tho I must do penance for my past sins by saying 
openly that I found the word commence in a writing of my own 
six-and-twenty years old. But at the same time I must again 
insist that this difference is a mere difference of taste and style. 
He who says commence instead of begin in no way sins against 
the law of clearness; his meaning may be just as plain, his line 
of thought may be just as accurate, as if he used the Teutonic 
word. But it is, ] think, another thing when, instead of either 
beginning or commencing, we get to zztiating and inaugurating. 
Then we are fairly landed in the grand style, the high-polite 
style, the diplomatic style—the style of those who have no 
meaning while they think they have one—the style of those who 
have no meaning, but who wish other people to think that they 
have one—the style of those who have a very distinct meaning, 
but who wish other people not to know what it is.) When one 
tremendous personage “initiates a policy,” when another tre- 
mendous personage “inaugurates an epoch,” what is it that 
their excellencies, highnesses, or majesties really do? They 
begin or commence something; but what is it that they begin 
or commence? I should like to believe with the song that 
“there’s a good time coming.” When the good time comes it 
will, I should guess, be in the high-polite style, an “epoch ;” being 
an “epoch,” it will doubtless have to be “inaugurated.” Only 
what is the exact ritual for the inauguration of anepoch? How 
ought the tremendous personage who will have to do the work 
_of inauguration to set about it? Can any one tell us in plain 
English, in words which at least go away no further from plain 
English than commence and conceal ? 

I think then that my readers will be pleased to learn wie I 
may report upon the personal authority of one of the revisers of 
the translation of the Bible, that two familiar passages of the Old 
and New Testament are not to be-touched. The first words of 
the book of Genesis and the first words of Saint John’s Gospel 
are to stay as they are. The deginning is still to be the degin- 
ning; it is not to be turned into a commencement, still less into 
an inauguration. This last word zxauguration, and its verb to 
inaugurate, supply me with a good example of the kind of abuse 
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of language of which I wish specially to speak. The process is 

this: Some strictly technical word is taken, some word which, in 

some other language, most likely in some distant age and coun-- 
try, had a very distinct and technical meaning. It is used per- 

haps, first of all, consciously as a figure, with a direct allusion 

to its original meaning. It is applied to something which has 

some kind of relation to its original meaning, to something . 
which the reference to its original meaning really illustrates. 
As a figure, used once for all, it is very likely really in place; 
its application is very likely both apposite and ingenious. Only 
it is safer not to make such applications, unless we are quite sure 
that they will never be made again. For the chances are that 
the word will be caught up by some one who does not under- 
stand the force of the original allusion. It is to him simply 
a new word, a foreign word, perhaps a long and grand-sounding 
word, which he thinks it fine to drag into his talk, without any 
thought. whatever of its real meaning. Step by step others 
receive the new word as a fine word; it passes into the received 
dialect of those who love to use fine words. It is no longer used 
as a figure or an allusion; all thought of its origin and history 
has passed away. The word is used simply as being finer, and 
withal vaguer, than the common word to whose meaning it 
comes nearest. The common word has a sharp, definite mean- 
ing which everybody understands. There is no metaphor, no 
vagueness, no haziness, about it; it is simply the name for the 
thing, and that is all. The common word is therefore used by 
those who know what they mean and who mean what they say, 
and who wish every one to know what they do mean. But the . 
word which once was a metaphor, but which has ceased to be 
one, does not in the same way ever become the simple name of 
the thing in the same way as the common English word. The 
point of the metaphor has wholly passed away, but the once 
metaphorical expression still keeps about it a good deal of the 
vagueness and haziness of its metaphorical days. It is there- 
fore used by all those classes of speakers for whose ends fine 
words, hazy words, pay. It is used by those who wish to con- 
ceal their meaning, by those who know that they have no mean- 
ing to conceal, and those who are fumbling about for a meaning 
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and who sometimes think that they have found one, when they 
have lighted upon anything which sounds a little grand and not 
a little hazy. 

Now as to these particular words “inaugurate” and “ inaugu- 
ration.” They are technical words of the religious ritual of 
pagan Rome. They cannot be applied to anything else with- 
out a certain degree of metaphor. To inaugurate a person or 
thing was to admit the man to his office, to dedicate the thing to 
its use, by the religious ceremony of augury—that is, by mark- 
ing the flight of birds and thereby learning the will of the gods. 
A king or magistrate was zxaugurated, because the augurs took 
the auspices at his solemn admission. A temple, a public building, 
a place of meeting, was zxaugurated, because it was set apart for 
its use in the same way. Now it was not a very violent meta- 
phor to transfer the word from the rites of one religion to the rites 
of another. By this kind of figure one might speak of the inaugu- 
ration of a Christian king by the sacred unction, or of the inau- 
guration of a Turkish sultan by girding him with the sacred 
sword. The particular Roman rite of augury is perhaps by this 
time forgotten; but the general idea of admitting by religious 
rites is in full force. The word was in this stage in the days of 
Samuel Johnson, who explains “inaugurate” to mean “to con- 
secrate; to invest with a new office by solemn rites.” If things 
could have stopped here, there might have been no great harm. 
If by chance I wanted, for the nonce, a general word which should 
take in the coronation of a king, the consecration of a bishop, 
the benediction of an abbot, the ordination of a priest, the in- 
stallation of a canon, the admission of a fellow or scholar, the 
dedication of a church, I might be tempted to use, for the nonce, 
the word “inauguration” as by an easy figure applicable to all 
of them. But when a word has once got the reputation of 
being fine, it does not stick at any such point as this. The next 
step will perhaps be to apply the word to a formal admission, 
‘to a formal opening of a building, tho it is not accompanied by 
any religious ceremony. In the next stage the word alto- 
gether loses the notion of admission or dedication. It ceases 
for the most part to be applied to persons or to material 
things. We seldom hear of a king, a magistrate, a minister, 
being inaugurated. The American President is an exception. 
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In his case the word still keeps some shadow of its old mean- 
ing. The chief of the American Union is “inaugurated,” 
not indeed in the old Roman sense by any taking of aus- 
pices, but in a sense which still keeps the notion of solemn 
admission to an office. In other cases it is commonly not the 
man himself who is said to be inaugurated, but his schemes, 
his policy, above all his epoch. Here the word does not ex- 
actly mean to degiz. It means to begin with a certain cloud 
of haziness thrown over the process of beginning. I fancy 
that “inaugurating an epoch” means something like “turning 
over a new leaf.” That too is a metaphor; but it is a meta- 
phor much easier to understand than the other. But there are 
“cases in which to zzaugurate seems simply to mean to degin. I 
think I have heard of inaugurating a ball or a dinner. If so, 
one can only say, with Count Shucksen in “Peter Simple,” 
“Spin your yarn in plain English.” The chief case where to 
“inaugurate” is applied to a material object is in the case of a 
statue. In that case some slight memory of the original notion 
cleaves to the word; there is something of a formal dedication. 
But in such cases the actual physical act:meant by the word 
“inauguration” seems to mean the act of uncovering. It is 
odd that a’ word which strictly means to find out the will of 
Jupiter by the flight of birds should have come to mean, some- 
times to begin, sometimes to uncover. It is as odd as the usage 
by which, when a tradesman sends in his bill, he is said to “ ren- 
der” it, while, when a choir sing a psalm, they are said to “ren- 
der” it also. Surely in all four cases we may say, “Spin your 
yarn in plain English.” 

_ There are a crowd of other technical words of Roman or 
Greek religious, political, or civil life which have fared in much 
the same’ way as this one of inauguration. Many of them in 
truth have fared much worse. After all, to talk of inaugurating 
an epoch, a statue, or a dinner is a harmless piece of folly. I 
do not think that any one who has clear thoughts and who 
wishes to set forth his thoughts in clear words would talk in 
that way; but I do not know that any practical mischief is 
done by such a way of talking. I do not know that any one is 
likely to be led astray by it as to any matter of fact. The fact 
that the abusive meaning has so utterly parted company from 
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the original meaning, the fact that the thought of augury has 
utterly passed away from “inaugurate” and “inauguration,” is 
in some sort a gain. The new use of the words is not likely 
to lead any one to false notions about the Roman augury, nor 
is it likely to lead to any more practical evil consequences as to 
affairs of our own day. It is a silly and affected way of talking ; 
but it is nothing worse. In some of the other cases there is some- 
thing worse. Many of them are likely to lead to misconceptions 
as to things past; some of them are likely to lead to practical 
mistakes as to things present. 

Let us begin with a phrase which is sure to be used when- 
ever there is a Congress or a Conference—I am not sure that I 
know the difference between the two—of the great powers of 
Europe. Such an assembly is sure to be spoken of somewhere 
or other as “the European Areiopagos.” I do not know that 
any direct practical evil comes of this; I do not suppose that 
the resolutions of such a Congress or Conference are likely 
to be less wise or just because it is called an Areiopagos. 
But those who so speak of it must have very false ideas of 
the ancient Areiopagos, and those who form their notions of 
the ancient Areiopagos from the “ European Areiopagos” now 
will certainly go very far wrong in their ideas of old Athenian 
polity. The Areiopagos was simply the highest criminal court, 
the highest religious court, at Athens. It was not an inter- 
national body at all; it was a court of justice in a single com- 
monwealth. But I suspect that this phrase of the “ European 
Areiopagos” arises from a twofold error. The court of Areiopa- 
gos is confounded with the Amphiktyonic Council, and the 
functions of the Amphiktyonic Council are altogether miscon- 
ceived. The Amphiktyonic Council was not an international 
Congress; as its functions were primarily religious, it had really 
more likeness to a General Council of the Church, and, in that 
character, it sometimes preached a crusade. But it had likenegs 
enough to an international Congress to be mistaken for one, and 
it often has been mistaken for one. To call a diplomatic Con- 
gress “the Amphiktyons of Europe” would imply a very false 
notion of the Greek Amphiktyons; still there would be likeness 
enough between the two things to account for the mistake. But 
when the diplomatic Congress is called an Areiopagos, there is 
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such an utter lack of likeness between the two things that I 
cannot account for the use of the name in any way but by sup- 
posing the twofold confusion of which I have just spoken. 

In this case of Areiopagos the word has not passed into com- 
mon use. It is still used consciously as a figure, witha direct, 
tho misleading, reference to the Areiopagos at Athens. There 
are other technical words of Greek polity which have passed 
into common use, and from which the remembrance of their 
original. meaning has largely passed away, tho not quite so 
harmlessly as in the case of the Latin inauguration. I might 
indeed ask, by the way, why the followers of Achilleus, the: 
Myrmidons, have undergone a fate which is shared by no other 
division of the Achaian host before Ilios. I do not remember 
that any other people in the Homeric catalogue have come to 
be written with a small letter, or that it is thought smart to call 
policemen or sheriffs’ officers by their national name. I might 
also ask, by the way, why the sfAzzx and the szrens so commonly 
take possession of a longer letter than they have any claim to, and 
constantly appear as sphynx and syrens. I might ask too why 
the latter name gets so .often applied to various persons who 
are not at all like the sweet singers of the Odyssey. I might 
ask again why the crane’s enemy, the pygmy, who has the best 
of rights to that specially Greek letter to which the sphinx 
and the sirens have no claim, is so commonly deprived of his 
rightful spelling, and is, perhaps on account of his small size, 
put off, under the form of pzgmy, with the smallest letter either 

-in the Greek or the Latin alphabet. But I pass to words where 
the misuse is of greater importance. Let us take the word 
tyrant. In old Greece that word had a very distinct meaning. 
It meant a man who had taken to himself kingly power in a 
state where there was no king by law. It referred to the way 
in which power was gained, not to the way in which it was 
used. Most of the Greek tyrants were oppressive rulers, but 
all were not so. To speak of a just and merciful tyrant was 
not a contradiction in terms; the class was certainly rare, but it 
was not unknown. Under the Roman Empire the word was 
used in a sense exactly analogous, a sense just so far modified 
as it could not fail to be modified in passing from a common- 
wealth to a monarchy. The tyrant was now the usurper, the 
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man who set himself up in opposition to a lawful emperor. 
Many of the so-called tyrants of this time were among the best 
rulers in the imperial series, and the question which was tyrant 
and which was lawful emperor was commonly a question of final 
success or failure. The word bore the same meaning in early 
medieval times; it expressed a power the origin of which was 
deemed to be unlawful, whether its actual use was good or bad. 
Whenever it was applied to a prince whose title was not dis- 
puted, it was used asa kind of figure. The revolutions of the 
Italian commonwealth brought again to life a class of rulers to 
whom the name might be applied with the strictest truth in the 
old Greek sense. But in later times the historical meaning of 
the word has been quite forgotten. It is remembered that the 
name of “tyrant”? was always a name of reproach; for, let the 
tyrant use his power never so well when he had got it, the un- 
lawful way of getting it was always remembered against him as 
a crime. But it is forgotten that the reproach of the name 
applied in strictness to the way of getting the power, and not 
to the way of using it. The word “tyrant” has now become 
simply a name of reproach for any oppressive ruler, whatever 
may have been the way in which he came by his power. And 
it would not in common use be applied to the case of a ruler 
who came by his power unlawfully, but who, when he had got 
it, used it well. Now here comes the practical evil. When a 
word comes to be misused, when a word which started with a 
strict and definite meaning has come to be used in a vague and 
careless way, it becomes very difficult to use it in its strict and 
definite sense, even when no other word can be put in its place. 
It is hard now to use the word “tyrant” in its strict sense, even 
when speaking historically of the Greek tyrants. No other 
word expresses the idea, and yet we cannot use the right 
word without feeling the need of some explanation, and with- 
out some risk of being misunderstood. Mr. Grote felt this diffi- 
culty, and instead of “tyrant,” he used “despot.” But he had 
to define the word despot, and to use that word too in a technical 
sense, different alike from its original meaning and from the mean- 
ing which it commonly bears. But take another side of the mat- 
ter. Let us suppose the case of a modern ruler to whom the 
name should strictly apply in the Greek sense. It would, in 
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such a case, be very convenient to apply the, name to him, but 
it would be very difficult. The dominion’ of such a ruler might 
be tyrannical in the vulgar sense, or it might not. In the latter 
case the name would be so certain to be misunderstood that 
there would be some injustice in using it. Even in the former 
case, where the name would be deserved in both senses, its force 
would be lost. When it was meant in the strict sense, it would 
be taken in the vulgar sense. It would be understood as a vague 
term of reproach, true or false, while what was really meant by 
it would be a distinct and undoubted matter of fact. In short, 
a word which it would be very useful to have the power of using 
in its strict sense has come to be practically lost, because it has 
got to be vulgarly used in a vague way without any thought of 
its proper meaning. ‘aie 

Still I do not think that the practical evil of the vague use 
of the word ¢yrant is at all so great as the evil is in some 
other like cases of abuse. And perhaps the vague use has 
become so familiar that there is no hope of recalling the 
word to its strict sense. But there is another word which I 
think we might save, another Greek name, the bearers of which 
were in their own nature the exact opposite to the tyrants, tho 
some members of the class are said to have sometimes grown 


into tyrants. Not long ago I saw, in a very polite paper, the © 


writers in which might be expected to understand the Greek 
tongue, something about “demagogues declaiming in pot- 
houses.” I believe that this way of speaking was meant to 
be smart. Perhaps it was not specially meant to be learned, 
because the word demagogue has so utterly passed away from 
its original Greek meaning, it has so utterly ceased to suggest 
any thought of its Greek meaning, that it no longer has a 
learned sound. When people talk about demagogues declaim- 
ing-in pot-houses, it is clear that they have not the least thought 
of a real Athenian or Syracusan demagogue before their eyes. 
Now the real meaning of the word demagogue makes it the 
noblest name that a political community can bestow on its 
noblest members; it is the leader of the people. It is the 
right name for the first man in any free state, whomever you 
may deem that man to be. It never was an official title, be- 
cause the kind of power which it expresses is a purely personal 
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power. But it is a name which was applied to the greatest 
men in Greece, to Periklés himself. And yet the name came 
very early to carry with it a tinge of reproach. But this is sim- 
ply because the class to which the name was commonly applied 
was looked on with a measure of dislike by most of the writers 
from whom we get our knowledge of Greek political life. The 
demagogue was necessarily a politician on the popular side, and 
the greater part of the ancient Greek literature which has come 
down to us comes from writers who were not on the popular 
side. Mr. Grote defines the demagogues to be “opposition- 
speakers,” and this is perhaps as near an analogy to modern 
political life as we can get. But it is very far from being an ex- 
act analogy, because at Athens there was nothing really answer- 
ing to office and opposition. For it is the essence of an opposi- 
tion that the measures which it proposes or which it would like 
to propose, are not carried, while the measures which an Athe- 
nian demagogue proposed commonly were carried. The dema- 
gogue was a popular speaker, whose strength lay in popular 
support, and who was therefore disliked by those whose poli- 
tics were not popular. But his position was a strictly par- 
liamentary position. The audience which he harangued was 
the sovereign political assembly of his city. In the vulgar 
modern use of the word it commonly marks a position which 
is not parliamentary—the position, for instance, of those who 
declaim in pot-houses. It would not be applied, unless bya 
kind of disparaging figure, to any member of parliament—cer- 
tainly not to any past, present, or probable minister—acting 
strictly in his parliamentary character. If it is said of a min- 
ister, or even of an ordinary member of parliament, that he 
acts as a. demagogue, that he makes a demagogic speech or 
brings in a demagogic measure, what is meant is that his speech 
or his measure is unworthy of his parliamentary position, and 
that he is acting like the true demagogues outside who declaim 
in the pot-houses. Now what harm, it may be asked, comes of 
so using the word? The harm, I should say, which comes of 
using any word vaguely and carelessly, without any very distinct 
meaning.. According to my notions of language, demagogue is 
strictly a technical term, and should never be used except either 
directly of a‘Greek demagogue or else, by a figure, of some one 
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whom it is meant purposely to liken to a Greek demagogue. If 
anything else is meant, do not call the man of whom you speak 
by the Greek name demagogue. Call him in plain English what- 
ever you wish to imply by calling him a demagogue. In this, 
as in other cases, the vague way of using a word makes it hard 
to use it in the strict way. It is hard, even in speaking histori- 
cally of Greek demagogues, wholly to get rid of associations 
which in no way belong to the Greek use of the word. The 
declaimer in the pot-house will thrust himself in. And he is 
altogether out of place. For, if such a being existed at Athens, 
no Athenian, of whatever politics, would have thought of calling 
him a demagogue. The name would have been too big for him. 
The demagogue had, for good or for evil, another and a wider field. 

There are a number of other words of the same kind, words 
which it is thought fine to use in some vague and meaningless 
way, while their real meaning is wholly forgotten. It is forgot- 
ten to that degree that it is hard to use the words in their true 
meaning, even when speaking historically of the times and places 
to which they really belong. Of one of these misused words 
one is almost ashamed to speak. One would have thought that 
the silly talk about ovations had been by this time laughed to 
scorn. But it is not so. We still read, even in very decent 
newspapers, that, when a man is loudly cheered, he “receives an 
ovation,” or, to reach the lowest point of nonsense and bad Eng- 
lish, that he “receives guzte an ovation.” At the time of the 
Tichborne trial, a witness in a police-court said that the Claim- 
ant “received the usual ovation.” Being asked by the magis- 
trate what an “ ovation” was, he answered that the word meant 
“shouting and cheering.” How then is it left to us to speak of 
the ovation of Marcellus, conqueror of Syracuse? By what 
words are we to set forth that, great as was his conquest, yet, 
as it was only winning back what Rome had lost, he might not 
triumph—he might not be drawn in the kingly chariot to sacri- 
fice the bull to Jupiter of the Capitol—but that he had to put 
up with the lesser honor of the ovation—to walk at the head 
of his legions, and to sacrifice a sheep only—ovem—to the pa- 
tron god? I confess that, when I hear of an ovation, I am 
tempted to forget Marcellus and his sheep, I am tempted to 
forget the Claimant with his shouting and cheering, I am tempt- 
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ed to lengthen the first syllable of the word, to derive it from 
évum rather than from dvzs, and to picture to myself the receiver 
of the ovation, receiving it in the shape, not of shouting and 
cheering, but of rotten eggs. Yet in some cases we cannot seri- 
ously think of that explanation. I read not long ago that the 
common sovereign of Hungary and Austria, in going about 
through his kingdoms, received ovation after ovation. Yet I 
cannot believe that his Majesty was pelted with eggs; I cannot 
believe that he sacrificed a sheep to any pagan god. Only when 
tremendous personages like the Claimant and the Apostolic King 
go about receiving tributes of respect, why do their admirers 
stop at anything so lowly as an ovation? Why are not those 
whom the world delights to honor promoted to the full glories 
of a triumph? 

‘Let us take quite another word. When an army or a dis- 
trict suffers from the sword or hunger or pestilence, it is always 
said to be decimated. I remember when this folly began. It 
was in the time of the Crimean war. Somebody said, I sup- 
pose by way of a figure, that the army before Sebastopol was 
decimated. 1 suppose it was in a figure that the word was used. 
I never heard that any part of any army engaged there, English 
or Russian, French or Piedmontese, behaved so badly as to de- 
serve to be decimated in the literal sense. To dectmate—literally 
to tithe, to take the tenth—is a technical word with a technical 
meaning. It means when all the men of a regiment or other 
large body of men have equally offended, but when their num- 
ber makes it impossible to punish all, and when justice is there- 
fore thought to be satisfied by taking every tenth man for pun- 
ishment. Some one, as I said, applied the word in a figure to 
the sufferings of the army before Sebastopol. So many perished 
that the army might be said to be ¢cthed or decimated. As a 
figure, used once and never again, the saying might perhaps just 
pass. But the word sounded fine, and seemed to have no par- 
ticular meaning; everybody therefore took it up. Every army, 


“every set of men, which has since that time suffered any consi- 


derable loss, has always been said to be “decimated.” The word 
is dragged in without any thought of its real meaning, without 
so much as any thought of the number ten. No one would say 
in plain English that the army was /i¢hed, because then the non- 
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sense would stand out in all its nakedness. But the Latin word 

‘ decimated is fine and vague, and so it goes down. Only there 
comes my question, the same question which affects me as to 
the tyrant, the demagogue, and the ovation. If I have to speak 
historically of the real decimation of a regiment or other body 
of men, what am I now to call it? 

Again, we have“all been reading the papers lately, and we 
have all read a good deal about “agrarian outrages,” “agrarian, 
disturbances,” “agrarian questions,” and the like. This is 
nothing new; I remember the word cropping up ever and anon 
ever since I can remember anything. The word sounds as if it 
had something to do with a field; but I never quite understood 
whether an agrarian outrage meant an outrage done in a field 
or only an outrage done about a field. The word doubtless 
comes from some confused remembrance of the agrarian laws of 
Rome. But the agrarian laws of Rome had nothing to do with 
agrarian outrages. They had nothing to do with outrages of 
any kind, except so far as the proposers of the agrarian laws 
became victims to the outrages of the oligarchs. An agrarian 
law was simply a law for granting out portions of the public 
land of the state, a thing constantly done in many British 
colonies and in many American States. Opinions might differ 
as to the wisdom of an agrarian law; but it was as legal and 
regular a proceeding as any other law. But as the agrarian 
laws touched the interests of powerful classes, and as Roman 
history was largely written in the interests of those classes, the 
agrarian laws got a bad name, and for a long time their nature 
was thoroughly misunderstood. It was long believed that the 
agrarian laws forbade any man to hold above a certain number * 
of acres in freehold. In truth the agrarian laws did not med- 
dle with freehold estates at all; they were laws by which the 
state, in its character of landlord of the public land, declared 
that none of its tenants should hold above a certain quantity. 
But the object of the laws was misrepresented; their name got 
a bad sound; it came to be applied as a name of reproach to 
things which had nothing to do with the old agrarian laws. The 
word seems always to be used in a bad sense; it is never used 
approvingly or even in a purely colorless way. It is not every- 
thing that concerns land which is called “agrarian,” but only 
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those things that concern land which are not thought well of. The 
thing that is called “agrarian” is always an outrage or a disturb- 
ance, or at best that ticklish thing a “ question.” But if a man 
tills his land better than it was ever tilled before, I do not think 
he is ever said to make “agrarian improvements.” Next, as in 
the other cases, the misuse of the word acts back again. It is 
hard to think and write of the agrarian laws of Rome without 
the foolish application of the word sounding in one’s ears. In 
short, simply because people in our own time have thought that 
the word ‘‘agrarian” sounded fine, Licinius and Sextius, Tibe- 
rius and Caius Gracchus, have to bear, not only the blame which 
was naturally thrown on their acts by their own political adver- 
saries, but also the blame which has been earned by people ages 
after, whose doings have nothing whatever in common with theirs. 

I might go on with many other instances. There is the vul- 
gar use of aristocracy very constantly, of democracy not uncom- 
monly, to mean, not a form of government, but a social class. 
There is the chatter about a proletariat, which I believe simply 
means poor men, with or without large families. There is the 
foolish name flebiscite, which is always applied to certain irregu- 
lar doings in France which have nothing in common with the 
Roman plebiscitum, while it is never applied to certain regular 
and lawful proceedings in Switzerland, which have very much 
in common with it. Then there is the race of clients, whose 
name keeps some analogy to its original meaning as long as they 
have to do with lawyers only, but who sound strange indeed now 
that their patrons have, through surveyors and house-agents, 
dwindled down to barbers. Then when a man undergoes the 
penalty which, by a figure nearer home, is called being sent to 
Coventry, he is said to be ostracized, even tho he be of the class 
for whom the oyster-shell of Athens was not designed.’ There 
is the whole jargon of diplomacy, especially of telegraphic diplo- 
macy. It is indeed a strange tongue which is chosen for those 
utterances of mysterious wisdom which the electric wire daily 
flashes to us from continental capitals. There is the good zm- 
pression which is made by such and such a piece of news, the 
good impression which is made ere, the impression made in well- 
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informed circles, perhaps even in diplomatic circles. Somehow 
it is always in circles that these impressions seem to be made; and 
this may perhaps be one reason why the impressions so commonly 
begin and end in themselves, and have no effect whatever on 
the fate of the world in general. Then there is the Zenszon 
between this power and that, and the strained relations, as if the 
makers of jargon had for once, by some odd chance, stumbled 
on a plain English word. Then there are sure to be the ex- 
pected difficulties, and, above all, the complications, of which last 
the diplomatic mind seems so terribly afraid that the fear of 
them sometimes passes as an excuse for doing nothing at all. 
Yet one would have thought that human life was largely made 
up of difficulties and complications, and that, if there were no 
difficulties, no complications, in the world, as there would be 
little need for lawyers at home, so there would be little need for 
diplomatists abroad. Sometimes indeed the stock even of nomi- 
nal English is used up, and we are told how some power, anxious 
to preserve its prestige, takes to pourparlers, and how the jour- 
parlers sometimes lead to a rapprochement. 1 might go on with 
a crowd of other examples of the kind, examples of words used 
in vague and inaccurate senses, to the great promotion of hazi- 
ness of the thought, and to the great damage of those who wish 
to use the words in their strict technical meaning. But there 
are words the abuse of which has even a more practical effect 
than any of the others. There are cases where a word is first 
utterly misused, and then an argument is founded upon its 
misuse. 

We have often heard, for instance, in the political disputes of 
the last dozen years, a bill before Parliament attacked on the 
ground that it was a “measure of confiscation.” Now whena 
measure is said to be a “‘ measure of confiscation,” it seems to be 
" understood that, if it is admitted to be a measure of confiscation, 
there is an end of all argument. Those who approve of the mea- 
sure will try to show that it is not a “measure of confiscation ;” 
but they commonly seem to allow that, if it can be proved to be 
a “measure of confiscation,” there is no more to be said for it. 
I saw a very little time ago an elaborate argument about a certain 
measure in which the word “confiscation” played the chief part. 
One side vehemently asserted that the measure was full of con- 
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fiscation. The other side as vehemently asserted that there was 
no confiscation init. But the arguments on both sides took for 
granted that, if there was confiscation in the measure, the mea- 
sure was condemned without going a step further. Now I ven- 
ture to goa step further. What if the defender of the measure 
had answered: “Yes, it is a measure of confiscation; but what 
then?” What if he had gone on to say: “Confiscation may be 
just or unjust, according to circumstances. In this case you 
think it unjust; I think it just. Instead of using vague names, 
let us argue the question of its justice or injustice.” I believe 
that, if any one took up this line of argument, a good many, 


_ both of the friends and the enemies of the measure, would be a 


little amazed. Yet the line of argument is perfectly sound. To 
say that a certain bill is a “ measure of confiscation” really proves 
nothing for or against it. Of course it may happen that the 
statement is false, that there is no confiscation in the measure. 
Then, doubtless, the right argument is to show that the mea- 
sure -is not a measure of confiscation. But, on the other hand, 
it may be that the measure is undoubtedly one of confiscation, 
but of perfectly righteous confiscation. And then the right argu- 
ment is to show, not that there is no confiscation, but that the 
confiscation is righteous. 

Let us look at the history of the word. It is a word of 
Latin origin, but it cannot be called a technical term of the 
Roman polity or of any other. It describes a process which must 
take place pretty often in every civilized community, whatever 
be its form of government. To confiscate is to take sorhething 
from this or that man, and to put it into the jiscus, the treasury 
of the sovereign. This is constantly done by the state and its 
officers, whenever any fine or forfeiture of any kind takes place. 
As far as the origin of the word goes, it might be applied to 
every case of taxation; in every such case the state takes 
the property of A or B and puts it into the jfiscws. But in all 
free countries the taxpayer is held to be paying something which 


the has, through his representatives, agreed to pdy. The tax 


therefore is not a penalty; it is each man’s contribution, as a 
member of the nation, towards a payment to which the nation 
has consented. But it seems to be implied in the idea of confisca- 
tion that it should be the infliction of a penalty, or at least the 
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enforcement of a payment to which the payer has not consented. 
Confiscation therefore is always an unpleasant process, a process 
to which a man submits unwillingly. It is a process which he 
who submits to it is apt to think unjust, even when its justice is 
clear to everybody else. And there is no doubt that in many 
times and places governments have resorted to measures of con- 
fiscation which everybody would allow to have been unjust. To 
take away the property of the subject, like taking away his life or 
his liberty, is a serious business, and, as a rule, it should not be 
done, except according to the provisions of a general law. That 
is to say, confiseation, as a rule, should be the act.of the judicial 
power. There is therefore a strong presumption against bills of 
attainder and bills of pains and penalties. That is to say, if we 
had seats in a parliament in which such a bill was introduced, 
we should be prima facie inclined to vote against it. But it 
would be too much to say that no case could possibly arise in 
which we might be convinced that it was right to vote for it- 
A bill of confiscation in the strict sense, a bill to confiscate the 
property of a particular man, a bill like that against Duncombe 
which is discussed by Lord Macaulay, has a strong presumption 
against it. But such a measure is clearly within the competency 
of a legislature whose power knows no bounds but those of 
physical possibility ; and it would be too much to say that it 
could in no case be just or expedient. Still, in the case of a 
measure of confiscation in the strict sense, a bill to take away 
the property of a particular man, there would certainly be a 
very strong presumption against it; a very heavy onus probandi 
would be laid upon its supporters. But this would simply be 
because it is commonly better the power of confiscation, like 
other kindred powers, should not be exercised by the legislature 
itself, but by judges and magistrates acting according to such 
rules as the legislature may lay down. 

Here then is the true meaning of the word confiscation, it 
is the taking of private property by the state. It is a colorless 
word, expressing a process which may be just or unjust as may 
happen. But it is a process which is always unpleasant, and 
which has often been unjust. As such, it has got an ill name. 
And, having got an ill name, it has come to be vulgarly applied 
to all kinds of acts which have nothing to do with confiscation. 
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Confiscation, the name of an act which can in its very nature 
be done only by the state or by some officer authorized by the 
state, has come to be vulgarly used as an equivalent to robbery 
done by a private person. I am not sure that the name is ap- 
plied to all kinds of robbery. I am not sure that a burglar 
would be said to confiscate one’s plate. If anybody did say so, 
it would be with the notion of saying something smart. The 
word commonly implies some form of robbery which, if it does 
not put on some shadow of legal form, is at least not done by 
open violence. I did once hear of a case in which A was said 
to confiscate B’s hat; but then A did not take the hat from B’s 
head by main force; he had got hold of it in some other way, 
and then, on some pretext or other, refused to restore it to its 
owner. I believe something like this would be generally found 
to be the way in which the word confiscation is commonly used. 
It is used to mean something nearer akin to swindling than to 
highway robbery, and specially to such kinds of swindling as are 


done under some kind of pretext of right. That is to say, some 


trace of the real meaning of the word still clings to it, even in 
its vulgar misapplication. But it is misapplied in two ways. 
First, whereas confiscation is necessarily an act of some public 
authority, it is applied to the acts done by private persons. 
Secondly, whereas the word is really colorless, implying an act 
which may be either just or unjust, it is not only always used ina 
bad sense, but is used as if the bad sense were inherent in the 
word itself. To apply the word confiscation to any act implies 
condemnation of that act. The word has come to carry a taint 
with it. That acts of confiscation, which, it is to be hoped, are 
not unjust, are done almost every time that a magistrate sits is 
not remembered. The word confiscation has come, in its vulgar 
use, to mean something which is much less likely to be the act 
of the magistrate than the act of the culprit who is brought be- 
fore him. 

Here then comes the unfairness of the way in which the - 
word is used in political discussion. It is brought forward as a 
decisive argument against a measure that it is a ‘measure of 
confiscation.” Perhaps the name is rightly given; perhaps it is 
not. In either case the argument is unfair, because it is ground- 
ed, not on the real meaning of the word, but on its vulgar abuse. 
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Those who speak in this way would hardly, if pressed, maintain © 
the abstract proposition that no act of confiscation can ever be 
justified. Such an argument would simply upset all civil gov- 
ernment. But they do not scruple to drag in the word “ confis- 
cation” in order to raise an irrelevant prejudice against a certain 
measure. They first take a colorless word; they misapply it 
so as to give it a bad sound, so as to make the word carry a 
taint with it. They then take the word which they have mis- 
applied, and use it in its misapplied sense as an argument against. 
a measure to which it may or may not be applicable in its true 
sense. When anything is meant by the word “confiscation” be- 
yond the mere love of using a fine word, what is meant is to imply 
that the measure is a measure of robbery, without directly say- 
ing so. Robbery is the uglier word; but confiscation is the more 
effectual word; just because robbery is a plain word about whose 
meaning there is no doubt, while confiscation is one of the 
words which are used to conceal thought or lack of thought. 
Again, no act of the state can in strictness be an act of robbery, 
while confiscation cannot in strictness be the act of any power 
except the state. Hence to call a measure a measure of rob- 
bery is at once open to the answer that no act of the state can 
be an act of robbery. But an act of the state may be an act of 
confiscation; indeed nothing but an act of the state or its offi- 
cers can be an act of confiscation. And the word, in common 
use, has come to have so bad a meaning that to apply it to any 
act is at once to condemn that act. When such a confusion of 
meanings is afloat, to call a measure a measure of confiscation is 
far more telling than to call ita measure of robbery. “ Confis- 
cation” is a fine word; as used, it is a vague word; it sounds less 
hard than robbery, while, as used, it is meant to imply almost 
more. It is a word which in its true sense may be perfectly 
applicable to the measure in question; but it is used in a false 
sense, in order to create an unfavorable impression before the 
real arguments for and against the measure have been heard. 
The lawyers tell us that no man can take advantage of his own 
wrong. But those who argue in this way do take advantage of 
their own wrong. They first abuse a word in a vulgar and mis- 


leading way, and then they found an argument on their own 
abuse of the word. 
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For a new thing let us by all means have a new name; do not 
take and misuse an old name to describe it. If a special name 
is needed for declaimers in pot-houses, make a name for them; 
do not misuse the name demagogue, which means quite another 
kind of people who want their own name for themselves. If a 
special name is needed for receptions given to illustrious per- 
sonages, unfortunate noblemen or kings of many kingdoms, make 
a name for them; do not misuse the name ovation, which means 
quite another kind of business, and one which needs its own name. 
Make new words, by all means; make them, if possible, out of 
the rich stores of our own tongue; but make them anyhow, out 
of any stores, rather than create confusion and. misconception 
by using words which have one distinct meaning in some quite 
other meaning. Of two unpleasant alternatives, I had rather 
talk about “sociology” than talk about demagogues declaiming 
in pot-houses, or say that the Claimant received an ovation. As 
to most of the words of which I have spoken, I believe that the 
rule with which I set out is a sound one. Use them as techni- 
cal terms whén you have occasion to use them in their strict 
original sense. Do not use them simply to sound fine, when 
the original sense is put quite out of sight. I do not think that 
so to do needs any great self-denial; at least I cannot see the 
temptation to the abuse of words; I do not see what part of man’s 
mixed nature receives any pleasure by talking about an ovation 
or an ostracism, when something quite different from an ovation 
or an ostracism is meant. I do not find the English tongue so 
poor as to make it needful to talk in any such way. I do not 
want to hide my thoughts, but to set them forth; and I find that, 
for that end, the plain English tongue does thoroughly well. 
Perhaps my thoughts may not be so deep as those of some of 
my neighbors; I certainly do not know about the “uncon- 
ditioned,” nor yet about “ metapolitics’—the last new and 
strange word that I have come across. But such as my thoughts 
are, I find that, except when I need a strictly technical term, the 


-plain English tongue does for me. I talk of an ovation at Rome 


and an ostracism at Athens; I do not talk of them here, be- 


cause we have no such things. I feel no temptation to call 
_ sheriffs’ officers Myrmidons any more than to call them Dolopes. 


And if I ever write a discourse on the Homeric Achilleus, and ° 
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have therefore to talk about the Myrmidons, I shall feel a little 
hampered by the misuse of theirname. I believe that nothing 
is just now doing more mischief to clearness of speech, and 
thereby to clearness of thought, than the jargon of diplomacy. 
Setting aside abstract,or technical subjects, where technical 
terms cannot be got rid of, the one rule, the one test, is, “Spin 
your yarn in plain English.” If a man cannot spin his yarn in 


plain English, it is for the most part because he has in truth no. 


yarn to spin. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND PERSONALITY. 


ONSCIOUSNESS ‘and knowledge are coextensive, and 
each implies the other. We are conscious of all that we 
know, and we know all of which we are conscious. Yet con- 
_ sciousness denotes an essential attribute, or rather the one essen- 
tial condition of knowledge, of which it is, therefore, a definition, 
and not a mere synonym. Consciousness means knowledge 
with; that is, dualistic knowledge. Now, all knowledge is dual- 
istic. Apprehension, the taking hold of a single object, teaches: 
us nothing. We learn the nature of an object only by compre- 
hending it, by taking hold of it along with something else. Every 
item of knowledge is the result of a judgment, and a judgment 
is always a comparison; that is, a determination of the likeness. 
or unlikeness of two things. I know just as many properties, 
uses, or adaptations of an object as I have made comparisons of 
it with other objects. Some of these comparisons may seem to 
be not with objects, but with standards or measures; but a 
standard teaches me nothing of itself: it barely enables me to 
make my comparison with an ideal instead of an actual object. 
Thus I ascertain that an object is two yards long, or that it 
weighs six pounds; but I might as well have x yards or x 
pounds, did I not have a distinct or approximate knowledge of 
the yard or the pound in its relations to the commodity meas- 
ured or weighed. In like manner, if the standard be a quality, 
the comparison teaches me nothing unless I am acquainted with 
‘objects possessed of that quality, with which I can compare the 
object in question and determine its likeness or unlikeness to 
them. The same law, the same necessity, appertains to self- 
knowledge. There is no self-science that is not in its every 
aspect, element, and detail self-couscience or self-consciousness. 
18 
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Wecan conceive of knowledge—that is, of consciousness—as 
existing without self-consciousness. We can conceive even of 
an omniscient self that should have no knowledge of its own 
selfhood. Suppose a being with the cognitive powers perfectly 
developed, we will say physically not unlike man, but change- 
less and motionless, in a changeless and motionless universe, 
needing neither nourishment nor rest. Suppose him, like those 
emblematic figures of the prophet’s vision, full of eyes before 
and behind, and with a keenness of sight that could penetrate 
the remotest depths of ether; with ears, too, that could take in 
every note on the scale of nature’s unceasing yet unvarying har- 
mony; and with an intuitive perception of proportions and cor- 
respondences, so that the entire immutable cosmos is as well 
known to him as to us is the fashion of our garments or the 
furniture of our apartments. He could have no sense of his 
own distinct selfhood, no conception of the me or the not-me. 
Uranus or Sirius would be to him in no other relation than his 
own arm or foot. He could have no conception of being, be- 
cause there would be nothing that could suggest the idea of not- 
being. 

Vary the supposition. Imagine the universe not changeless, 
_ tho our supposed spectator of it is changeless. There is 
constant development around him. In the far-off empyrean he 


sees nebule crystallize into solid orbs; in his own near néigh-- 


borhood trees grow, blossom, bear fruit, and ripen it; the once 
tenantless woods and waters are peopled; still in him the life. 
currents are congealed: there is in him this clear, all-penetrating, 
all-comprehensive perception, without the slightest modification 
of his status. He could not know that all this development 
was not self-growth. He would still be utterly incapable of 
circumscribing his own selfhood. He must move, he must 
detach himself from his environments; he must separate him- 


self from the immovable or the developing universe around him; 
he must be able to compare the me with the wofsme, that which 


obeys his will spontaneously with that which awaits some ex- 
press action upon it to overcome its inertia,—in order to know 
that he is not the universe. 

Pantheism is identical with this hypothesis. It postulates 
an anima mundi, a soul of the universe, not independent of mat- 
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ter, but in it and of it. It is under a necessity of development 
not contingent on its own volition. From its chaos, by inevi- 
table destiny, must be evolved worlds, suns, systems,—all forms 
of order, life, beauty. But it can obtain, so to speak, no out- 
side view of itself. It therefore knows itself only in detail, not 
in the mass. There is intelligence in every star, in every leaf; 
but it is an intelligence diffused, not concentrated. There is 
nothing outside of it; it has no mot-me, and therefore no self- 
conscious me. Not until in the order of development man 
comes upon the stage is there any being in the universe that 
knows a zot-me, and thus can conceive and define the me. There- 
fore is it that with equal logical consistency and psychical absur- 
- dity, in the conventional pantheistic patozs, God is said first to 
attain self-consciousness in man. 

Self-consciousness implies not only a detached and separate 
existence, but a continuity of conscious being. Wecan conceive 
of cognitive power in a being detached from other beings and 
objects, in a mutable universe, yet having cognizance of the 
present moment only, with no retentive hold on the past, and 
such a being, tho conscious of successive impressions, could 
have no consciousness of selfhood. This, undoubtedly, is for a 
brief transition period’ the case with the human infant. The 
child is at first probably unaware of his own being as separate 
from his surroundings, yet only for a little while. For a longer 
period he seems wholly unaffected by the past, even by the 
very recent past. Thus the lancing of a swollen gum will 
_ instantaneously chase from an infant countenance the expression 
of agonizing pain and restore the full capacity of mirthfulness. 
Such is undoubtedly the case with the lower animals, and 
in some measure with the higher also; for, tho with them 
wonted sights and sounds renew old impressions, it may be 
doubted whether, apart from such impressions, they ever show 
in the present any tokens of a remembered past. Certain it is 
that severe and protracted suffering seems entirely forgotten by 
them the moment it has ceased. 

We attain distinct self-consciousness only by comparison of 
the present with the past; that is, by our experience of the suc- 
cession of perceptions, impressions, ideas. I receive a certain 
impression from without at this moment; another impression 


. 
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the next moment. I compare the two. I become aware of 
their difference; of their utter unlikeness, it may be. Yet they 
are in close juxtaposition. I cannot put them apart from each 
other, unlike as they are. There is an identity along with the 
difference. But this identity is not external, not in the objects 
perceived or in our ideas of them, not—to use the trite term— 
objective. The identity must, then, be in that which perceives, 
—that on which the successive impressions are made. In fine, 
time and selfhood enter simultaneously into the realm of con- 
cepts. An unchanging being in an unchanging universe would 
mark no lapse of time. Phenomena succeeding one another 
mark and render cognizable successive moments of time, and 
by their presence at the same moment to the mind of the ob- 
server reveal to him the continuity of his own being,—the iden- 
tity of his past self with his present self. 

But what is this self,—this swimmer along the stream of time, © 
which retains its identity while on the banks of the stream 
objects are constantly flitting out of sight and fresh vistas 
opening every moment? The identity does not reside in the 
perceptive organs or in the recipient organism of sensation. 
Some thirty years ago I visited the Mammoth Cave. The more 
remarkable of the chambers in that cave are as distinctly pres- 
ent to my consciousness at this moment as are the writing ma- 
terials now immediately before me, and had I any skill in the 
use of the pencil I could represent those chambers as accurately 
as I could copy a page of my own writing. Where are they? 
They certainly are not painted on the retina of my eye. They | 
have left no traces that can be discovered in or on any part of 
my organism. Were my body dissected and every portion of 
it examined with a microscope of the highest magnifying power, 
no vestiges of them could be found. My brain, indeed, was 
active when I saw them, and was, I doubt not, the medium of 
those rare and strange sensations; but I have no proof that 
there was any permanent modification of the brain by what I 
then saw. I am perfectly aware that this is the received hypoth- 
esis among physicists; nor do I care to deny it. But it is wholly 
unproved. - The dissection of the brain has never revealed any 
tablet notched or scored with sensations. Nothing appears 
under the scalpel to discriminate in this respect the oldest brain 
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from the youngest. Nor is it easily conceivable that forms and 
colors could remain fresh so long on a tablet upon which innu- 
merable records are made every day. Nor yet can it be physi- 
cally the same brain that it was. Yet here are the sensations 
of thirty years ago and those of to-day, simultaneous, or alter. 
nating so rapidly as to seem simultaneous, equally vivid, equally 
realistic, to my consciousness; while there is probably not a 
particle of matter in my brain or in my whole body that was 
there thirty years ago. 

In behalf of the physical theory of memory, and therefore of 
identity, we are reminded of the persistency of scars and wound- 
marks notwithstanding the change of particles in the body. 
The analogy would be more pertinent, did the pain or soreness 
remain where the scar is, or could it be recalled at will. There 
is, however, no greater improbability in the alleged multitudi- 
‘nous records on the brain than in the numbers vast beyond con- 
ception which we take with undoubting trust as representing 
the phenomena of optics and acoustics. But admitting that 
every impression has left some physical token of itself in the 
fabric of the brain, we must still look outside of the brain for 
the causes of what is constantly taking place with reference to 
those impressions. Physically they would be fresh and vivid if 
new and strong, vivid tho not new if originally strong; but 
if they were faint and feeble at the first, and overlaid and worn 
smooth by the records of many intervening years, during which 
it is admitted that the brain must have become a palimpsest, 
how is it that those which were, when made, by no means in- 
tense are restored so often with a distinctness, minuteness, and 
pictorial accuracy which could not be surpassed were the scenes 
immediately before us? These impressions, so far as they are 
physical, must of necessity be subject to physical laws; but the 
familiar facts of memory and recollection run counter to any 
physical theory that can be devised. Even if we admit that the 
laws of association work by a material process, reaching more 
remote by the medium of nearer impressions, and sending a 
quickening thrill from some record of yesterday to one of long 
by-gone years, still the laws of association are not themselves 
physical; they connect objects and events that have nothing 
material in common; they vary very widely among persons to 
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whom there is no physical reason why they should not be com- 
mon and identical. 

In fine, whatever part physical laws may play in the con- 
tinuity of life to which memory bears testimony, I am con- 
strained to recognize a selfhood distinct from and independent 
of my bodily organism. If it be in my body that things old and 
new exist simultaneously, the recognition of their simultaneous 
existence is not in or by the body. I cannot call my body me. 
It is mine; it has done work, and good work, for me; it has 
made accumulations for my benefit; and, for aught that I 
know to the contrary, it may for its lifetime keep faithful 
tally of all that I have ever learned or known. Yet I cannot 
conceive of these accumulations as having themselves a material 
form. The most that the brain can have is their signs, and not 
themselves. I can conceive of my retaining all that is in what 
I call my mind, tho I lose my body,—of transporting it into 
another and very different organism. 

Indeed, I find it much easier to question and doubt the com- 
monly received facts connected with the organs of sense than to 
deny the reality of a supersensual consciousness. If what I saw 
thirty years ago is to meas if it were seen at this moment, while 
yet my senses are not in any form or way taking cognizance of 
it; if what, in the hackneyed phrase, I see with the mind’s eye 
I to all intents and purposes see as clearly as if it were painted 
on the retina of the bodily eye,—how know I that vision is a 
bodily function; that the eye ever sees; that what we call the 
organs of sense are the proximate causes of sensation and of the 
resultant impressions? If there is a self which sees and hears 
things entirely beyond the reach and out of the scope of those 
organs, may it not be the very same self that sees and hears. 
things within their reach and scope? May not eye and ear be 
mere loop-holes in the prison-walls, through which a self that 
would have no need of them were it outside of the walls is now 
wont to look out and to listen? Does not the very use made 
of these loop-holes indicate a capacity which in no sense belongs. 
to them? Their structure implies a looker or listener other 
than themselves. They may be in perfect order, and may have 
sights and sounds within their range, yet without any resulting 
sensation or impression. Nay, it may be sights and sounds. 
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more intensely real to the selfhood than the surrounding world 
is, that make eye and ear impervious. I may see so vividly the 
faces of the long dead that the living shall cross my field of 
vision without making any impression on my brain. I may 
hear voices that left their last earthly echo many years ago with 
such distinctness, and with such engrossing interest, that the 
utterances of a by-stander shall not reach me. In such cases the 
nerves of sight and hearing either are or are not affected by the 
objects physically present. In the former alternative, a self in- 
dependent of them is needed in order to command their service 
and to render it availing; in the latter, they need the volition or 
consent of that independent self as a condition precedent to 
their exercise. 

We thus see that self-consciousness is not the consciousness 
of the body or of its organism, but of an entity which owns the 
body and uses it, and which can also suspend the use of the 
body without suspending its own activity. This, I contend, 
would be the spontaneous result of self-reflection,—the conclu- 
sion which developed selfhood, if left unsophisticated, could 
not fail to reach and to maintain without a question. By this I 
mean to assert that self-consciousness, unbiassed in its natural 
development, is spiritualistic. Under whatever culture, the mind 
sufficiently awake and mature to reflect on itself, to ask itself, 
What am I? conceives of itself as non-material, as other than 
the body. Spiritualistic theories are spontaneous. They are 
prior to materialistic speculations. They are recognized in some 
fashion in all the earlier philosophies. Materialism is never 
spontaneous. It is never a natural form or unforced develop- 
ment of self-consciousness. It is the result of reasoning, not of 
feeling; a scientific hypothesis, not a metaphysical concept. 
The man who believes himself a mere chemical compound never 
had a feeling in accordance with that belief. His consciousness 
repudiates it, and in all probability relucts from it even with 
loathing. But it is needed to make his physico-chemical theory 
of life and its evolution coherent and complete, and to this sci- 
entific necessity he surrenders convictions which he cannot 
evade, and negatives a testimony of his own being which he 


cannot silence. 
Setting aside the divisions in scientific treatises, we may not 
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unfitly class the contents of self-consciousness under the several 
heads of experience, character, and purpose; experience bearing 
a large part in the shaping of character, and character finding 
its most genuine outcome and expression in purpose. Under 
the title of experience we must comprehend knowledge of all 
kinds, which becomes knowledge only by virtue of experience 
in the literal sense of the word,—by trial; for, as I said at the 
outset, we know only what we have tried or tested by some 
object previously known, or by some standard representing 
a kind or class of objects. Every zotzon or item of knowledge 
is the outcome of comparison or judgment. It is these notions 
or completed judgments of which we are conscious; not of the 
objects themselves, but of the action of our own minds with 
reference to them. The continuity of the selfhood makes past 
judgments virtually present, so that the actual self-conscious- 
ness of each passing moment comprehends large sections of the 
experience of a lifetime. 

Clearly distinguishable from the consciousness of knowledge 
is that of character. Knowledge, while subjective, may be vir- 
tually objective. Experience, even such as seems most inti- 
mately subjective, may remain thus objective. There may be 
no relation of resemblance between what I know or experience 
and what I am. Indeed, in no respect do human beings differ 
from one another more widely than as to the absorbent power 
or tendency, whether for good or evil: some soaking in like 
a thirsty sponge all that they know or experience; others, 
like an oiled garment, impervious even to a continuous immer- 
sion in an uncongenial medium. But, however this may be, . 
what they are is to all developed minds in a greater or less 
degree a part of consciousness,—a consciousness which is the 
result of comparison, of judgment. Self-knowledge implies a 
knowledge, if not of other men individually, at least of ideal 
humanity. We may compare ourselves with other men, and 
may thus learn whether and how far we are like or unlike them; 
or we may take what we call a trait of character for our stand- 
ard of comparison, that trait being human, and of necessity 
representing a class or kind of men, real or imaginary. Thus if I 
am conscious of being honest, or grave, or frivolous, or crafty, 
I attain this consciousness by applying the meaning of the term 
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in question as a measure or standard of self-comparison and self- 
judgment; and the term is in my own mind not abstract, but 
concrete, designating a known or imagined class of men pre- 
eminently possessed of this trait. 

If such is the process by which self-knowledge is attained, it 
follows that we can have no conception of any trait of charac- 
ter except as a human trait; and if a human trait, as belonging 
really or potentially to men. If there be divine attributes that 
-are not human, we can know nothing of them, nor could any 
possible revelation make us acquainted with them. If there be 
alleged divine acts which are called just or merciful, which yet 
do not accord with our concept of justice or mercy as concrete 
in man, it is impossible that they should seem to us just or 
merciful, whatever theological euphemisms we may employ 
concerning them. On the other hand, of the consciousness—as 
I believe, not a continuous self-consciousness—of the inferior 
animals we can neither know nor conceive any trait or attribute 
that is other than human. Thus, so far as we know anything, 
if we know anything, of the ferocity of the tiger or the af- 
fection of the dog for his master, it is simply of such pas- 
sions of hatred or love as we are consciously capable of. The 
beastly part or type of the passion we could not comprehend, 
tho we were to pass a lifetime in watching its manifesta- 
tions. Thus in our concepts of character we cannot transcend 
humanity or fall below it. Godlike and beastly, as applied to 
character, are not suprahuman or subterhuman, but the out- 
side limits of humanity,—the asymptotes which the curve of 
our consciousness may approach perpetually, but can never 
reach. 

While we employ actual men or ideal humanity as the stand- 
ard of comparison in judging of our own characters, we judge 
of others by comparing them with ourselves, either directly or 
by a standard of comparison which is simply our own conscious- 
ness idealized and generalized,—for the most part directly, as it 
seems to me; for in our judgment of other men’s characters we 
are seldom dispassionate. The characters that we approve have 
our love and our sympathy ; those that we blame are the objects 
of our dislike and aversion; and these emotions indicate a sense 
of kindred or non-kindred which can hardly have any other 
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source than the contact of soul with soul without the interven- 
tion of any third term as a standard. i 

The consciousness of character is undoubtedly unceasing, _ 
tho often sublatent. I certainly never cease to be conscious 
of my existence, tho it is very seldom that I say to myself, 
“Jam.” When I inwardly say, “(I am,” there is more than the 
simple consciousness of being; there is a reflex mental action 
upon my subjective consciousness which thus for the time I 
render objective. But whenever I do say, “I am,’ I say to 
myself what manner of man Iam; I differentiate myself from 
other men; the reflex consciousness of being is a consciousness 
of character, and I therefore cannot doubt that the latent or 
sublatent consciousness of being is equally a consciousness of 
character. 

The consciousness of purpose is intermittent. It seems com- 
plex, and might be termed the joint product of experience and 
character; but it may be more fitly defined as the consciousness 
of character forced into expression by experience. Purpose is 
character in action. Its specific form is, indeed, determined by 
the experience which gives occasion to it; but what we are con- 
scious of at the moment of volition is passions, dispositions, or 
affections, which exist independently of their occasion, and 
which on a given occasion would be other than they are, were 
character other than it is. They alone are subjective; all the 
other contents of the purpose are objective, and might vary 
indefinitely without suppressing any previous elements or elicit- 
ing any new elements in the subjective consciousness. 

Conscience and consciousness have derivatively the same mean- 
ing. But the Latin conscientia, corresponding to both, was sel- 
dom used in the larger sense by classical or ancient authors, who 
almost always employed it to denote the knowledge of one’s 
self as good or bad, or of one’s acts as right or wrong. Its 
Greek synonym, ovvetdnozs, is almost uniformly used in the 
same limited signification. Descartes was the first writer who 
employed conscientia as a philosophical term in the full sense 
attached to our word consciousness. In language the men of old 
time always “ builded better than they knew,” embodied in their 
forms of speech truths which they felt rather than thought, and 
stowed away in single words an intuitive wisdom profounder 
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than their deepest reasoning. In the age-long use of ovvedéy- 
ous and conscientia to denote exclusively moral self-knowledge, 
there was a virtual confession of the pre-eminent worth of this,— 
a worth so immeasurably paramount as to throw all else that 
the words might contain into utter insignificance. The tran- 
scendent importance of this one department of self-knowledge is 
not, then, a discovery of modern time, and this early usage as to 
_the words which I have specified is but one among very many 
tokens of what we may most fittingly term the divine element 
in language, a designation equally appropriate whether we sup- 
pose a special providential shaping of speech, or—what is more 
probable—a diviner humanity in a golden primitive age when 
language had its birth than was transmitted to subsequent ages 
of brass and iron. 

We propose now to consider one of the parts, or rather 
modes, of consciousness which may attach itself equally to ex- 
perience, character, and purpose; namely, personality, which by 
no means includes the whole of one’s being, still less all that is 
peculiar to the individual. Personality, indeed, has no part in 
self-isolation, and excludes that which is wholly one’s own,—his 
peculium. Person (persona) denotes that through which another 
sounds or breathes. The organ-pipe may be taken as its ana- 
logue. The pipe has in a certain sense its own separate being, 
but a being utterly inane and worthless except in its relations to 
the atmosphere, the instrument, and the performer. It derives 
its whole value from the air breathed into it from without, and 
from its harmonious relations with other pipes which are simi- 
larly zxspired or breathed into. Let it lie outside of the organ 
and apart from the other pipes, no matter of how precious ma- 
terial, of how delicate finish, of how elaborate ornamentation, it 
is worth no more than any reed that might be cut on the river- 
bank; worth less, indeed, for the schoolboy’s breath may wake 
the air in the reed into some semblance of melody. 

The human person, as a person, is the medium of the breath 
of God, the conductor of his will. So far as he is a person, God 
speaks and acts through him. His whole personal being isa 
melody whose strains, inbreathed by God, mount constantly to 
him in devotion, love,.and praise. But melody is not all. It 
needs harmony for its complement. The true person must be 
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in accord with all other persons, with all beings in whom is the 
breath of God. Yet harmony among persons can never be merged 
in unison; for the Divine Spirit, because infinite, is multiform in 
its breathings, even as the mass of air forced into the organ 
strikes for every pipe a note different in pitch and quality from 
every other,—one breath broken into such waves and ripples of 
melody as might flow from hundreds of spirit-voices floating on 
the breeze. Nor does the organ in all its range, from the 
thunder-tones of its sub-bass to its highest bird-notes, and these 
multiplied by the score or more of instruments commanded by 
the several stops, begin to typify the immeasurable diversity of 
power, proclivity, capacity, and tendency, of traits of character — 
native or acquired, of temperaments, of idiosyncrasies spon- 
taneously developed or created by circumstances, all which may 
be personated by the inspiration of God and bear their part in 
the harmony of loyal souls,—a harmony which indeed may seem 
to the ear that takes in but a small segment of it marred by dis- 
cords, but in whose grand diapason all discords are blended and 
reconciled. 

Now, there is nothing that rightfully belongs to the selfhood 
which may not be made a part of the person. There is no en- 
dowment that nature gives or education confers through which 
God may not virtually speak and act, and which may not thus 
bear its part in the harmony of faithful spirits. We may affirm 
this even of capacities which are liable to be wasted, and worse 
than wasted,—of wit and humor; of all the graceful and orna- 
mental parts of deportment and character; of everything apper- 
taining to the esthetic nature‘and culture. They may all be 
God-breathed ; and if so, they strike only sympathetic chords in 
the universal harmony. 

But there is a vast amount of the potential material for per- 
sonality that is not so used. Men are always liable to have and 
to cherish individualities in themselves harmless, but out of 
gearing with God and man, neither inspired from heaven nor of 
service on earth. Men often pride themselves on these indi- 
vidualities as placing them apart, to be wondered at rather than 
sympathized with. Taste and art, wit and humor, genius and 
learning, sometimes even grace and refinement, may be made 
dissociating rather than consociating elements, selfish alike God- 
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ward and manward. There are brilliant spirits that shine like a 
fire in a close oven, not like beacon-lights. There are great 
capacities for which the world is none the happier or the better. 
Such souls have their parallel, not in the organ-pipes in perfect 
tune, inspired by the same breath and under the skilled touch 
that commands its every modulation, but in those same pipes 
lying here and there on the ground, through which no breath 
passes, from which no note strikes the ear. 

This matter of personality has an important bearing on the 
continuity of life through and beyond the death-change. All 
that is truly personal is truly living and has its presage of im- 
mortality. It is pervaded by the breath of the eternal God, and 
there is no reason why it should die while he lives. But what 
is merely individual and in no sense personal has in it no vital 
element, no vital relations, connections, or affinities, and there is 
no reason why it should live. 

It is then left by God, not without the certainty of his help- 
ing grace in aid of the human will and endeavor, for each man 

_ to determine how much of himself shall be immortal. There is 
nothing worth having but our bodies that we may not take with 
us in dying; there is nothing but the love of God and of good- 
ness that we may not have to leave behind us. We may lead 
harmless lives, yet die miserably poor. We may seem poor here 
for lack of occasion or opportunity, yet may die with untold 
wealth. It is among the commonplaces—and, like many of 
them, false, or true only in part—that whatever of knowledge we 
gain here is a treasure forever. This cannot be admitted with- 
out qualification. No kind of knowledge has a permanent worth 
in itself or for its own sake. This will be readily granted with 
regard to mere unclassified facts. They are a dead-weight upon 
the intellect, impede its action, clog its progress, cramp its flight. 
But are mere facts of any greater value when classified and 
labelled under the name of science? All that we can say of 
them is that, thus packed, they are less burdensome. Not so, 
however, when God speaks to us through them; when they pre- 
sent ever new phases of the supreme Providence; when for im- 
personal law they give us visions of a beneficent order pervaded 
by omnipotent and omniscient Love. Such knowledge is per- 
sonated by the breath of God, and in us it becomes an insep- 
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arable part of our persons. This is true not only as to science 
popularly so called, but equally or even more so as to all that 
appertains to humanity, whether it be the philosophy that takes 
cognizance of intellect and soul, thought and feeling, right and 
duty; or the evolution of the infinite Providence in human his- 
tory; or language, in which, as I have said, it is impossible not 
to recognize the Divine Word-builder. Moreover, knowledge 
thus formed, thus attained, is always a generous, loving spirit, 
in harmony with fellow-spirits, giving all the light it welcomes, 
apt to teach, thrice blessed in bestowing, deeming itself enriched 
only when it can make its wealth availing. Such wisdom then 
has its hold both on God and on man, its essential place in the 
universal harmony, and thus belongs to the eternity in which 
man shall dwell with God so long as God shall live. 

The like may be said of all that is graceful and beautiful in 
human culture, of poetry and art, of whatever can add orna- 
ment and joy to life. It all has its source and its archetype in 
the beauty-breathing, joy-giving spirit of the All-Father, and 
through it his spirit breathes benignity and blessing for all who 
can admire and enjoy it. When Fra Angelico knelt at his easel, 
and prayed as he painted, and covered the walls of his cell with 
transcripts of his heavenly visions, think you that those forms 
can have faded from his inward eye when his emaciated body 
returned to dust? Rather lives not still the artist-soul, flooded 
with the eternal beauty whose faint reflections here filled him 
with praise and love and glory? And are not those who in the 
broken harmony of earthly song have led the worship of the 
ages, and fed the sacred flame in thousands upon thousands of 
kindred hearts, foremost among those who strike the harps of 
gold “in the blest kingdoms meet of joy and love” ? 

Here, too, we may answer the question so often asked, Are 
the human affections eternal? We might reply equally, Why 
should they be? and, Why should they not be? Why should 
they be eternal, if the love has been sordid, selfish, individual, if 
God has had no part in it, if there has been no divine element 
in it? George II. of England, if possible more of a brute than 
the last of the name, mourned most bitterly at the death-bed of 
his wife, whose love he had shamefully and shamelessly abused, 
but whose services had been invaluable to him, and in his par- 
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oxysms of grief there was not an utterance that indicated sym- 
pathy or pity, but only an indignant sense of personal loss and 
wrong. Is there anything in such love that ought to live, that 
could live? But if love has been unselfish; if it has mounted 
to God, thence refluent earthward; if it has loved kindred and 
friends in him, and him in them, why should it die? Why 
should it not flow on through the years of separation, to be con- 
summated when those who lived together here shall be united 
in the same apartment of the many-roomed house on high? 

In conclusion, our philosophy concurs with Christian faith in 
postulating a personal immortality; that is, the immortality of 
whatever in man is God-breathed and is thus brought into har- 
mony with all else that is God-breathed. Consciousness can 
discriminate without error between what is merely individual and 
what is truly personal. The personal alone belongs to the God- 
born, undying soul. All else may perish; that, if it be, will be 
forever. Can it fail to be in any man? or can it die out before 
the man seems to die? We know not; but the bare possibility 
may well blend the voice of philosophy with that of the Divine 
Teacher-and Saviour, “‘ What is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 


ANDREW P. PEABODY. 


THE RELATIONS OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY TO 
SPECULATION CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF 
MAN. 


\ A 7 HOSOEVER forms any careful estimate of the prevail- 

ing current of opinion as to the existing order of things 
in the world must be impressed with the deep and wide in- 
fluence of the theory of Evolution. The se¢ of the current is 
manifest, tho there is not absolute agreement among scientific 
men, and there is naturally still greater divergence in the public 
mind. . 

The general agreement may be represented as an assent to 
the position that there has been progress in variation and com- 
plexity of organization under the influence of surrounding con- 
ditions. Whether this amounts to the appearance of new 
species in the history of animal life, may occasion considerable 
controversy. But that manifold deviations in structure have 
been introduced under the demand which circumstances have 
occasioned, is not now seriously disputed. And this does not 
hold merely in a few select cases, which may be taken as fortu- 
nate examples, but along the whole range of animal life. This 
being admitted, it is only a natural accompaniment of this view 
of evolution of life, that scientific thought should seek to include 
man under the theory. For, whatever human nature may be in 
respect of higher attributes, it includes physical life, subject to 
physical conditions similar to those applicable to lower orders. 
Human life, contemplated in its physical aspects, presents great 
varieties in appearance and adaptation to different kinds of 
work, What are the influences of civilization but so many 
forms of agency exercising an unobserved but powerful sway 
over the destinies of man, presenting at last in the history of 
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families and of nations permanent records of the results accom- 
plished? When the matter is considered in this light, it is plairf 
that no one doubts that the influence of surrounding circum- 
stance does much to modify the physical conformation of in- 
dividuals and of families. Some of the more humorous aspects 
appearing amid the lights and shades of social life are recognized 
in this way. A change from the country to the city is a mere 
change of situation, but it brings to view a want of adaptation, 
which by and by vanishes from observation as the result of 
changes induced by environment. Conversely, a change from 
the city to the country places family life under the fresh, bright, 
and stimulating influences of- nature, which, alas! remain un- 
known, or are only occasional and flitting experiences, in the his- 
tory of other families. The physical results—to speak mean- 
while of no other, for these afford the matter of consideration 
here—are manifest; and as they are recognized by all, we may 
say that we are all less or more evolutionists in our view of the 
diversity of physical characteristics appearing among us. 

Such concurrence, however, as to the moulding power of out- 
ward circumstances, tho it sustains in some degree an evolution 
theory, goes but a little way towards affording the effective sup- 
port desired. What has been thus acknowledged is mere varia- 
tion in physique, and deportment, and expression of counte- 
nance, appearing in the history of individuals. And all this is 
compatible with a thorough-going denial of the theory of Evolu- 
tion in its essential nature as a theory of the evolution of higher 
forms of organized existence from those of a lower order. 
Whenever we have to pronounce upon a theory which sug- 
gests that the highest order of physical life is merely a develop- 
ment from a lower, and that also from a still lower, and so on 
until we have reached germinal forms of microscopic minute- 
ness, there are hosts of questions of great difficulty to be dealt 
with before we can approach any general conclusion. There 
are questions of evidence, and questions as to the conditions of 
‘legitimate thought, which carry us far adrift upon an ocean of 
investigation, in comparison with which ordinary courses of ob- 
servation seem but as a series of pleasure-sails on a smooth and 
narrow river. 

What the Evolution theory offers as the key to the com- 
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plicated varieties of animal life in the world is the suggestion 
@hat in the course of the ages all these have sprung from a very 
few primordial forms at most. This gives to the theory a 
breadth of range quite beyond the reach of a single discussion ; 
and makes it needful for critical purposes to narrow to a point 
of application on which attention may be concentrated. Any- 
thing more obviously within the range of ordinary inquiry, or 
more thoroughly testing for the theory as a whole, we could not 
have than the question concerning the offered explanation of 
human nature. And we find at once the most familiar, and 
scientifically the most searching point in the test, when we con- 
centrate upon the moral nature of man. Distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong in conduct, measuring of individuality, 
and reckoning of individual responsibility as we look back upon 
the past, are the familiar engagements of every day life, and 
they present the most marked distinctions of the human family 
as placed in the midst of manifold orders of animal life. Morals 
must present the crucial test for an Evolution theory,—and 
the exact significance of this test may here be presented in 
outline. 

The Evolution theory has now reached a stage where it can 
afford to depart somewhat from the multitude of interesting 
and important details as to the contrivances apparent in the 
organism of insects, birds, and quadrupeds. It must encounter 
the sterner tests. which it has challenged. And as all sciences 
have their own contribution to offer, Moral Philosophy only | 
shares in a common task when it adduces facts and problems 
which an Evolution theory must include in order to make good 
its claim to be regarded as a theory of organized existence. Ob- 
servations in Natural History and in Physiology are essential 
for the support of the theory, but insufficient. They may suf- 
fice when attention is occupied with a low order of animate 
existence, but they contribute only a small part of the evidence 
required when we contemplate the origin of man. Even the 
most important contributions frem the department of. Physi- 
ology exclude the most perplexing facts in human life bearing 
on an evolution theory. Physiologists are, indeed, not unnatu- 
rally inclined to assume that their science is destined to include 
the whole facts of human life; but the facts to be adduced 
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hereafter will show how far we are from being in possession of 
rational warrant for such expectation. 

Equally insufficient for the contemplated purpose are discus- 
sions concerning the relative intelligence of the higher animals. 
This is a region of inquiry which cannot be overlooked, yet can- 
not be conclusive. That some classes of animals show great in- 
telligence, and that some tribes of men are low in the scale of 
intelligence, are undoubted facts, and facts of real consequence 
in the discussion; but they have much less bearing on the ques- . 
tion as to the origin of man than seems commonly supposed. 
In order to show this, it is not needful to insist on the vast 
chasm between the least intelligent tribes of men and the most 
intelligent races of animals. It is even more important to ob- 
serve that we are without any theory of animal intelligence, not- 
withstanding the wonderful advances of physiological science. 
Within the area of Physiology we are still wandering deviously 
in a most perplexing thicket. We find high intelligence in 
some animals which do not stand high in the scale of organic 
being; on the other hand, we find the largest and most import- 
ant~nerve-cells in the brain of animals which do not show much 
intelligence; and, as a natural consequence, science has no 
theory to offer of the facts of intelligence included within the 
sphere of comparative physiology. 

This being the position of matters for the present, even when 
we place ourselves implicitly under the guidance of Physiology, 

‘it is only what should be expected, if we find in society a strong 

antipathy to the speculation which asks us to accept the hypoth- 
esis that the human race has risen to its present exalted posi- 
tion by a series of slow advances from the low levels of the 
water-lily or the shell-fish. There is not in the public mind ob- 
stinate reluctance to surrender opinions long cherished. There . 
is even a singular willingness to forsake long-accepted theories 
for the purpose of adopting new, tho unverified suggestions. 
But there are intellectual conditions which must be in some 
‘measure satisfied before a general assent can be obtained for 
novel theories; and the recognized conditions of belief are 
peculiarly strained by a theory which suggests that the natural 
history of human life is to be found by tracing its origin from 
lower levels in the scale of animate existence. 
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It is, indeed, suggested, by way of aiding an Evolution 
theory in its attempts to pass over these barriers, that the 
opposition encountered is a merely sentimental one. There is 
in this suggestion much truth, but no science. As long as men 
have their convictions unshaken they must retain the appropriate 
sentiments. It is, therefore, an argument unfavorable to the 
intellectual power of the evidence for the Evolution theory of 
the origin of man, that the sentimental dislike of the theory 
continues so powerful. There is a /ogic of sentiment; and those 
who would attempt to overthrow a powerful human sentiment 
should betake themselves to the logic of facts. An attack upon 
sentiment as such is foolish, for as long as convictions retain 
their hold the accompanying sentiment must flourish. If con- 
victions lose sway, the sentiment dependent upon them will die 
a natural death. Frequent allusions to sentimental dislike by 
upholders of an Evolution theory only suggest that the evi- 
dence for the theory in so far as its application to man is con- 
cerned is neither clear nor conclusive. And besides, an Evolu- 
tion theory dependent largely on laws of association should be 
most ready to recognize the power of sentimental likes and dis- 
likes. 

In this connection it is well to observe what is the nature 
and range of evidence required. To suggest that in the man- 
like apes, such as the chimpanzee, orang, and gorilla, we have 
the link of connection between man and the lower orders of 
animals, may be in some respects very helpful for the theory, 
as aiding the imagination in its attempt to construct a general 
scheme of existence, and determining a line of inquiry. But in 
other respects the suggestion is anything but helpful. If it 
carries our observation nearer to animal life and to imaginable 
modifications of organism, it carries it disagreeably near to: 
brute life of an exceedingly low type, and far away from the 
grand characteristics of man. There are very many animals: 
which awaken human interest much more easily and pleasantly 
than apes. Hence the antagonism of sentiment against which 
evolutionists have been constrained to cry out. But the réab 
point to be remarked is the value of the evidence obtained. 
by study of the nature of apes when brought into comparison. 
with human nature. The ape’s likeness to man in outward con- 
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formation and internal structure are facts of considerable im- 
portance in the line of evidence, and cannat be overlooked. In 
view of the low type of intelligence belonging to these animals, 
it would, however, be a considerable gain to the theory were the 
structural similarity not so obvious. For it must be observed, 
that similarity in skeleton, and muscular arrangement, and 
brain development, presents a body of evidence of secondary 
value for establishing the conclusion upheld. ° Intelligence 
presents the real test; and if the intelligence of the apes is seri- 
ously deficient, and greatly inferior to that discovered in many 
other animals, it is a serious perplexity for the theory that the 
physical configuration should be so analogous to that of man.? 

But what is specially to be urged here is that the test of in- 
telligence is applied in a very perfunctory and insufficient way. 
The moral life of man presents one of the most obvious and 
searching points of comparison between man and the lower 
animals. Rather we may say it brings out to view the most 
striking contrasts, and if the upholders of a theory are to make 
good its claim to acceptance, they must deal with the perplexi- 
ties in the line of evidence, and not with easier and more favor- 
able forms of illustration. More especially it must be kept 
in view that the moral nature of man must be proved to 
be an evolution from animal life if a theory of development 
from lower orders is to be maintained. And as moral nature is 
very generally recognized to be a contrast to animal nature; as 
in the history of man himself moral life is regarded in sucha 
light as to imply by its very nature the subordination of animal 
life to its sway, the perplexity for the theory is at this point 
the most serious which can be encountered. 

For the purpose of illustrating what is really involved, it will 
be desirable to take an outstanding characteristic of moral life, 
such as JUSTICE, which may be regarded either as a law to 
which human life is subjected, or as an excellence or virtue pos- 
sessed in greater measure by some men than by others. The 
radical consideration will be found in the former of these. Men 
‘as rational beings uniformly admit their subjection in life to the 


1 This argument is developed in.the volume on ‘‘ Science and Religion,” con- 
taining the Morse Lectures I delivered in New York. 
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law of Justice. They certainly do not uniformly submit to this 
law, for injustice is common enough in society, leading to much 
outcry on account of the wrongs inflicted by man upon man; 
but this outcry indicates what is uniformly recognized as the 
law of right, and what is as uniformly condemned as wrong, 
or inconsistent with the conditions of human life. We have, 
therefore, in this a well-known characteristic of human life, suit- 
able as a test for any theory professing to explain the origin 
of man by accounting for the relative place he holds in the 
universe. 

In acknowledgment of the law of Justice, all men allow 
that definite restrictions are placed upon their actions in so far 
as these bear on the interests of others, granting as they do that 
their fellow-men have certain claims upon them while living in 
contiguity. Hence we observe in society a special importance 
assigned to Justice as a law providing for the measuring out of 
what is fair to all. It leaves ample scope for the special rela- 
tions of friendship uniting certain individuals in closer bonds 
than are implied in the recognized unity of the race. But 
Justice prescribes equality of rights among men, and equal- 
ity of duties; a double type of equality, the admission of which 
earries with it both restrictions and obligations applicable to all 
members of the race. When we deal with a conception so gen- 
eral as this, including within its sweep all men equally, yet allow- 
ing for all possible diversity of circumstances, there is naturally 
considerable difficulty in defining and interpreting the principle 
of Justice in abstract form. But this does not occasion any 
practical difficulty in the government of human life, or throw 
any dubiety over the authoritative character of the law of Jus- 
tice. Men enter into engagements with each other, press their 
own claims upon others, and meet the claims made by others 
upon them; while alongside of all this the administration of law, 
civil and criminal, proceeds without misgiving as to the indubit- 
able authority of Justice. There can, therefore, be no question 
as to the fact that human intelligence readily accepts the prin- 
ciple of Justice as an essential rule of life. If, nevertheless, men 
commonly experience difficulty in attempting to explain what 
Justice is, this is a fact of considerable interest and importance 
within the sphere of Moral Philosophy, and a fact which does 
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not promise to lighten the difficulties of an Evolution theory, 
but rather to add to their weight in so far as such a theory at- 
tempts to account for the origin of man. 

Keeping meanwhile, however, exclusively to the practical 
phases of the laws of moral life, it is obvious that the principle 
of Justice as applicable to man introduces a complete contrast to 
all the prominent characteristics of animal life. Accepting the 
representations of animal life given by evolutionists, which are 
held to present the essential forces contributing to modifica- 
tion of organism such as is implied in a process of advancing 
development, the following may be taken as the most important. 
On account of limited supply of food, there is amongst animals 
a struggle for existence; in this conflict the strength of the com- 
batants determines the result, the strongest prevail by driving 
off the weaker—that is, the strong are nourished at the expense 
of the weak; the consequence is that the offspring of the one 
order is robust, of the other, puny and ready to die; and in the 
natural order of things there is survival of the fittest. Such are 
the facts and such is the theory, and both must command a 
ready assent. But this being granted, it is affirmed that there is 
not any such thing present to the intelligence of animals as a 
principle of Justice. In their history it is desire which moves, 
and in each case strength or mere brute force determines the 
result ; for whatever amount of intelligence animals appear to 
possess, they are not seen to reflect on questions of Justice or to 
shape their conduct. in accordance with the rule of life uniformly 
acknowledged ‘by men. 

If now we pass over from this representation of animal life 
to the most familiar features of human life, the contrast is 
marked. We may, indeed, take account of the large amount of 
injustice perpetrated in human history; but as we expose and 
denounce it, we bear witness to the universal acknowledgment 
that human life is placed under different conditions than animal 
life, and that human conduct is to be tested by a standard re- 
_ quiring of man a line of action exactly the contrary of what we 
are to expect from the lower animals. Whatever the limits of 
our food supply or of other sources of gratification of a greatly 
higher order than are contemplated by animals, and however 
inevitable may be competition for the objects desired, men do 
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not encounter this competition in the same manner as the ani- 
mals. Besides the desires which they may have in common 
with the animals, and the competition in which they as well as 
the animals may be involved, they reflect on what ought to be 
in the relation of man to man. Reflection of this kind is dis- 
tinguished from the intelligence of the animals. Men recognize 
a rule of life which changes animal competition into an iniquity, 
and requires that blind impulse be kept in subjection for attain- 
ment of higher ends than self-indulgence, making the good of 
others an end of personal activity, and the rights of others in- 
alienable, whatever be the force of personal caprice or passion. 
In this way it is recognized that it is just as truly wrong fora 
strong man to injure a weak man as it is for the weak man to 
injure the strong in any form which may be within his power. 

The most ordinary and familiar facts of moral life thus pre- 
sent a manifest perplexity in the path of a theory which seeks 
to account for the origin of man by natural development from 
a lower order of life in the world. For the purposes of the 
theory an approximation of the lower and higher forms of life 
should be manifest, whereas there is an obvious separation. 
We can, indeed, speak with perfect accuracy of the scale of ani- 
mal life as including man within its range, for we can rise from 
the mollusk upwards to man without encountering any serious 
break in the line of progression. There is at least no such break 
that the scientific imagination may not readily bridge it over. 
But when we pass from the progress of organism to the progress 
of intelligence, we are so far from discovering the continuity 
traceable on the other line that we find in human life an appli- 
cation of. intelligence which not only checks, but on rational 
grounds utterly condemns all those characteristics of animal 
competition on which a development theory of organized ex- 
istence depends for its vindication as a professedly scientific 
explanation of human nature. 

At this: point Moral Philosophy comes into the field, to 
gather up the special facts bearing witness to moral life in man, 
and to seek a rational explanation of these facts as they are 
recognized in the ordinary relations of men. The questions 
which Moral Philosophy has to discuss are such as these: How 
does man come to recognize as authoritative over his whole life 
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‘a moral law, such as Justice, to which reference has been made 
above? . Can we trace the possession of this knowledge to the 
continuous influence of sensibilities such as we have in common 
with the higher animals, dogs, horses, and apes? Or does 
the knowledge of moral law present such characteristics as to 
make it impossible to maintain that it comes to us through 
the avenues of sensibility and reflection? Here there is diver- 
sity of opinion among moral philosophers, some maintaining 
that moral law is an advanced generalization flowing from ob- 
‘servation of the conditions of our sensibility, while others 
maintain that this knowledge is not confined to those who enter 
on such study, and is not accepted by men generally from phi- 
losophers as if on their authority or on evidence of their induc- 
tions. The ultimate results of ethical inquiry as to the conditions 
of our knowledge of moral law are, however, intimately con- 
nected with the prospects of an Evolution theory, when facing 
the peculiar perplexities of man’s position, as a being the wealth 
and grandeur of whose life is not included within the results of 
physiological inquiry. Hence it is that those who are profess- 
edly naturalists are found recording and discussing peculiar 
occurrences in animal life which seem to bear something of a 
moral complexion, and those who are evolutionists of a more 
philosophic type hurry forward, as Herbert Spencer has done, 
to a discussion of 7he Data of Ethics as presenting the highest 
and severest test of the theory they have espoused. 

Moral Philosophy is, however, concerned with more than a 
philosophy of our knowledge of moral distinctions. It must » 
also seek a trustworthy explanation of the conditions required 
for subjection of all the stronger impulses of our nature in har- 
mony with the requirements of moral law. In this connection 
we are brought face to face with the inconsistencies prevalent 
in human life, and constantly referred to by those who aim at 
establishing close relations between men and animals. Moral 
Philosophy has to search beyond these inconsistencies.and under- 
neath them for the possible harmony of the intellectual and 
impulsive powers of our nature. It is in this region we come 
upon the deepest mysteries of human life, laying bare to obser- 
vation these two strange possibilities—that of descending to a 
level lower than the brutes and that of ascending to a moral 
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elevation which removes man immeasurably above all else that 
exists on earth. 

The possibility of deterioration in a single lifetime (and 
not at all as the result of organic changes affecting successive 
generations) is one of the great perplexities for an Evolution 
theory. This hypothesis turns attention so much on the unfold- 
ing of latent powers that we are tempted to overlook the fact 
of regress standing in contrast to progress. A man of well- 
developed physical power can in a few years descend to a level 
of degradation quite beneath what can occur in the case of any 
animal. Physical deterioration may be the consequence, but 
immoral indulgence isthe cause. The possibilities of the higher 
nature reach downwards as well as upwards. There is a descent - 
which is not possible to organic life; there is also an ascent 
quite beyond the reach of organic evolution, as appears from 
the fact that the best developed physique is no guarantee for 
the highest human attainments. Now moral degeneracy in a 
single life—that is, in the case of a single member of a family 
all the members of which are equally affected by a law of hered- 
ity, so far as parentage is concerned—presents phenomena. 
entirely different from those recorded by naturalists under the 
head of “ Degeneration.” The contrast may be presented by a 
quotation from Professor Lancaster’s book on “ Degeneration : 
A Chapter in Darwinism.” Lancaster says: ‘‘ Degeneration 
may be defined as a gradual change of the structure in which 
the organism becomes adapted to /ess varied and /ess complex 
conditions of life; whilst elaboration is a gradual change of struc- 
ture in which the organism becomes adapted to more and more 
varied and complex conditions of life” (p. 32). That there is 
such degeneration in animal history as here described, is a posi- 
tion established on ample evidence ; and that the phenomena of 
such degeneration are quite different from the phenomena of 
moral degeneracy is equally apparent. Deterioration in organ- 
ism by gradual change is possible in human history as seen in 
generations of the same family or nation; but deterioration in 
personal history, which is first moral and then physical, cannot 
be included under the description which Lancaster gives. The 
phenomena are not explained by reference to organism. Intel- 
ligence and imagination are directed on self-indulgence; the 
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power of passion is fostered by thought and fancy; the ruling 
powers are perverted to the service of unholy desire; the man 
becomes the slave of passion, and in due course he is a wreck 
of humanity. There is nothing hyperbolical in this language; 
nothing in the direction, which Dr. Bain suggests, of vilifying 
vice in order to pay a compliment to virtue. The slavery is a 
verity, and the deterioration is of a kind unknown in the history 
of organism, worse than appears in animal life in any of its sub- 
ordinate orders. That such sudden and serious deterioration 
is possible, is a fact altogether adverse to the theory which 
would account for man’s superiority by organic evolution. 

A similar perplexity appears in the possibility of moral ele- 
vation in individual history. Reflection as to the righ¢ in 
human conduct, and self-direction in accordance with such reflec- 
tion, lead to such attainment in individual history as is not 
reached under the laws of organic evolution. That which we 
denominate loftiness of character, which wins our admiration, 
giving an inexpressible dignity to human life, and securing our 
trust, has a history of its evolution which cannot be included 
under laws of organism. Here are laws of intelligence and self- 
control of which not the most meagre explanation is offered in 
the most advanced treatises on Physiology. And if we advance 
to works more properly philosophical belonging to the Evolu- 
tion school, we are not much farther advanced. We take the 
words of Herbert Spencer: “The truth that the ideally moral 
man is one in whom the moving equilibrium is perfect, or ap- 
proaches nearest to perfection, becomes, when translated into 
physiological language, the truth that he is one in whom the 
functions ofall kinds are duly fulfilled” (The Data of Ethics, § 30, 
Bi.75) There is not much to quarrel with in such a statement as 
this, but it tells us very little, containing little of a science or 
philosophy of the elevation of moral character. ‘‘The func- 
tions of all kinds are duly fulfilled.” Suppose we agree as to 
“the functions of all kinds” appropriate to human life, what is 
meant by all these being “duly fulfilled”? The statement im- 
plies a standard of comparison, or scale of relative values, which, 
being recognized, enables the agent himself, or observers of his 
conduct, to say that all parts of his nature are having a due 
measure of exercise. There is a reasonable enough meaning 
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in such a statement, readily obtaining assent on the general 
ground that our nature is a harmony, or that life is a unity, all 
its powers being parts of a totality. But what specially requires 
attention here is that this is not the method by which men de- 
cide what is due to the several powers, or what is duzzful in 
conduct. Whether the lungs and the limbs, the heart and the 
hands, are having a due measure of activity, is not the form of 
inquiry before the agent when he determines what is due or 
dutiful. In few cases does the agent possess such knowledge of 
the several powers of his nature as to make this possible, and 
even in the few cases where such knowledge is possessed it 
-does not supply the data on which the agent proceeds to judge 
of right conduct. The attempt to work out the problem of 
life with the formule of organism is a failure; “moving in 
equilibrium” is a phrase of no meaning, such meaning as it can 
bear having no application to the case in hand. 

There thus stands unanswered the question—which is the 
first grand question of Moral Philosophy: How does man de- 
termine what is Duty? It is one of the commonplaces of 
moral science that this question involves two distinct inquiries: 
‘How or by what grocess do we reach a decision; why or on 
what data do we decide? That questions of duty imply an 
exercise of judgment is now admitted on all hands, however 
great the theoretic differences separating ethical inquirers. 
Proceeding beyond this to the second aspect of the question, 
it is clear that the ground on which we determine duty is not 
discovered by ascertaining how equilibrium of functions is main- 
tained. Any attempt in this direction would imply that the 
agent is in possession of a complete knowledge of, the compli- 
cated order of powers belonging to him, which it would be hope- 
less to maintain. Accordingly the experiential philosophers 
turn to a calculation of pleasures and pains as affording the 
standard of the right, and thus of the dutiful. This brings us 
somewhat closer upon every-day life, but improves matters little 
in the way of providing a science of human duty, guiding to 
moral elevation. The equilibrium of pleasures and pains is not, 
indeed, a subject unknown to human thought; the greater and 
the less in matters of enjoyment are often decided, and that 
very frequently, without any allusion to the question of duty. 
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But the equilibrium of pleasures and pains possible to human- 
ity, so far as it is capable of being determined by personal con- 
duct, is as remote from common reflection and as difficult for 
ordinary intelligence as the equilibrium of functions. 

How then does the Evolution scheme seek to encompass the 
ordinary regard to what is due or dutiful? Herbert Spencer: 
may be taken as the most advanced and uncompromising re- 
presentative of the school. According to him the explanation 
is found in the evolution of conduct. Conduct is “the ad- 


justment of acts to ends;” “a large part of ordinary con- 
duct is (ethically) indifferent ;” “the transition from indifferent. 
acts to acts which are good or bad is gradual;” “we have to: 


frame a conception of the evolution of conduct as correlated 
with the evolution of structures and functions;” there is adjust-. 
ment of acts for increased duration of life, for the life of the 
species, and a still higher phase of evolution is reached when. 
“the members of a society give mutual help in the achievement: 
of ends;” “ethics has for its subject-matter that form which 
universal conduct assumes during the last stages of its evolu-. 
tion;” hence “conduct gains ethical sanction in proportion as: 
the activities . . . consist with, and are furthered by, co-opera- 
tion and mutual aid.” Such, in outline, is Herbert Spencer’s: 
answer—an answer so insufficient as to betray the inadequacy of 
the Evolution scheme to account for moral distinctions as recog-. 
nized in simple determination of personal duty. From what-. 
ever point it is regarded this is obvious. Adjustment of acts 
to ends is so wide as to require immediate admission that this. 
does not bring us within sight of moral distinctions. To affirm 
that a large part of conduct is ethically indifferent, isto grant 
at the outset that some ground of distinction is recognized other 
than adaptation of acts to ends. The transition to more com-. 
plicated acts does not help by asingle step; for a large part of 
_ the most complicated activity is ethically indifferent. The in- 
troduction of mutual help does not improve matters; for here, 
also, the distinction is to be established between mutual interest 
and dutiful conduct. The ground on which we consider certain 
courses of action as dutiful is not discovered. There is here 
neither a science of the highest functions nor a philosophy of 
‘moral distinctions. The barriers of an Evolution theory have: 
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proved that it is insufficient to encompass the higher character- 
istics of human life. 

The inquiry remains, “ Whence comes the sentiment of 
duty?” This question Herbert Spencer answers thus: “It is 
an abstract sentiment generated in a manner analogous to that 
in which abstract ideas are generated.” The abstract idea of 
color is taken as the illustration, and thus it is said that an ab- 
stract idea “often acquires an 2/lustve independence.” Does, then, 
illusive independence adhere to the idea of duty? The mere 
suggestion betrays the weakness of the theory. Duty has of all 
ideas the most obvious inherent independence. “The Impera- 
tive’ of human life, that authority which is recognized as supe- 
rior to personal inclinations, and to the subtlest sophistries, 
cannot be identified with abstract conceptions merely. Each 
single illustration of duty tells of an authority which commands 
passion to be subject, and requires all personality to obey. It is 
vain to attempt to drag duty from its true dignity. All thought 
of man concerning duty, all reasoning within as to its fulfilment, 
all reproaches as to its neglect, all demands it sanctions upon 
our fellow-men whatever their rank, all the stern condemnation 
we utter upon the conduct of those who wrong us—all these tell 
that there is an inherently right in human conduct, an ever- 
lastingly authoritative, which no evolution of organic activity 
can approach, and to which no experiential philosophy can do 
justice. 

HENRY CALDERWOOD. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


| Sree of the sciences which, by giving to man greater 

knowledge of the laws of nature, has enabled him to cope 
more intelligently with the ills of life, has had to fight for its 
independence of metaphysics. We have still lectures on meta- 
physical biology in some of our colleges and in some of our 
public courses, but biology has substantially won its independ- 
ence. Anthropology is more likely to give laws to metaphysics 
than to accept laws from that authority. Sociology, however, 
the latest of this series of sciences, is rather entering upon the 
struggle than emerging from it. Sociology threatens to with- 
draw an immense range of subjects of the first importance from 
the dominion of @ przorz speculation and arbitrary dogmatism, 
and the struggle will be severe in proportion to the dignity and 
importance of the subject. The struggle, however, is best car- 
ried forward indirectly, by simply defining the scope of sociol- 
ogy, and by vindicating its position amongst the sciences, while 
leaving its relations to the other sciences and other pursuits of 
men to adjust themselves according to the facts. I know of 
nothing more amusing in these days than to see an old-fash- 
ioned metaphysician applying his tests to the results of scien- 
tific investigation, and screaming with rage because men of 
scientific training do not care whether the results satisfy those 
tests or not. 

Sociology is the science of life in society. It investigates 
the forces which come into action wherever a human society 
exists. It studies the structure and functions of the organs of 
human society, and its aim is to find out the laws’ in subordi- 


1 Tt has been objected that no proof is offered that social laws exist in the order 


* of nature. By what demonstration could any such proof be given a priori? Ifa 
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nation to which human society takes its various forms, and 
social institutions grow and change. Its practical utility con- 
sists in deriving the rules of right social living from the facts. 
‘and laws which prevail by nature in the constitution and func- 
tions of society. It must, without doubt, come into collision 
with all other theories of right living which are founded on 
authority, tradition, arbitrary invention, or poetic imagination. 

Sociology is perhaps the most complicated of all the sci- 
ences, yet there is no domain of human interest the details of 
which are treated ordinarily with greater facility. Various re- 
ligions have various theories of social living, which they offer 
as authoritative and final. It has never, so far as I know, been 
asserted by anybody that a man of religious faith (in any 
religion) could not study sociology or recognize the existence 
of any such science; but it is incontestably plain that a man 
who accepts the dogmas about social living which are imposed 
‘ by the authority of any religion must regard the subject of 
right social living as settled and closed, and he cannot enter on 
any investigation the first groundwork of which would be doubt 
of the authority which he recognizes as final. Hence social 
problems and social phenomena present no difficulty to him 
who has only to cite an authority or obey a prescription. 

Then again the novelists set forth “views” about social mat- 
ters. To write and read novels is perhaps the most royal road 
to teaching and learning which has ever been devised. The pro- 
ceeding of the novelists is kaleidoscopic. They turn the same 
old bits of colored glass over and over again into new combina- 
tions. There is no limit, no sequence, no bond of consistency. 
The romance-writing social philosopher always proves his case 
just as a man always wins who plays chess with himself. 

Then again the utopians and socialists make easy work of 
the complicated phenomena with which sociology has to deal. 
These persons, vexed with the intricacies of social problems, 
and revolting against the facts of the social order, take upon 
themselves the task of inventing a new and better world. 


man of scientific training finds his attention arrested, in some group of phenom- 
ena, by those sequences, relations, and recurrences which he has learned to note 
as signs of action of law, he seeks to discover the law. If it exists, he finds it. 
What other proof of its existence could there be? 
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They brush away all which troubles us men, and create a 
world free from annoying limitations and conditions—in their 
imagination. In ancient times, and now in half-civilized coun- 
tries, these persons have been founders of religions. Some- 
thing of that type always lingers around them still and among 
us, and is to be seen amongst the reformers and philanthropists 
who never contribute much to the improvement of society in 
any actual detail, but find a key principle for making the world 
anew and regenerating society. I have even seen faint signs of 
the same mysticism in social matters in some of the green- 
backers who have “thought out” in bed, as they relate, a 
scheme of wealth by paper money, as Mahomet would have 
received a Surah, or Joe Smith a revelation about polygamy. 
Still there are limits to this resemblance, because in our nine- 
teenth-century American life a sense of humor, even if defec- 
tive, answers some of the purposes of common-sense. 

Then again all the whimsical people who have hobbies of 
one sort or another, and who cluster around the Social Science 
Association, come forward with projects which are the result of 
a strong impression, an individual misfortune, or an unregulated 
benevolent desire, and which are therefore the product of a 
facile emotion, not of a laborious investigation. 

Then again the dlettantz make light work of social questiozs. 
Every one, by the fact of living in society, gathers some observa- 
tions of social phenomena. The belief grows up, as it was ex- 
pressed some time ago bya professor of mathematics, that every- 
body knows about the topics of sociology. Those topics havea 
broad and generous character. They lend themselves easily to 
generalizations. There are as yet no sharp tests formulated. 
Above all, and worst lack of all as yet, we have no competent 
criticism. Hence it is easy for the aspirant after culture to ven- 
ture on this field without great danger of being brought to 
account, as he would be if he attempted geology, or physics, or 
biology. Even a scientific man of high attainments in some 
-other science, in which he well understands what special care, 
skill, and training are required, will not hesitate to dogmatize 
about a topic of sociology. A group of half-educated men may 
be relied upon to attack a social question and to hammer it 
dead in a few minutes with a couple of commonplaces and a 

20 
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sweeping @ priorz assumption. Above all other topics, social 
topics lend themselves to the purposes of the diner-out. 

Two facts, however, in regard to social phenomena need only 
be mentioned to be recognized astrue. (1) Social phenomena al- 
ways present themselves to us in very complex combinations, 
and (2) it is by no means easy to interpret the phenomena. The 
phenomena are often at three or four removes from their causes. 
Tradition, prejudice, fashion, habit, and other similar obstacles 
continually warp and deflect the social forces, and they consti- 
tute interferences whose magnitude is to be ascertained sepa- 
rately for each case. It is also impossible for us to set up a 
social experiment. To do that, we should need to dispose of 
the time and liberty of a certain number of men. It follows 
that sociology requires a special method, and that probably no 
science requires such peculiar skill and sagacity in the observer 
and interpreter of the phenomena which are to be studied. One 
peculiarity may be especially noted because it shows a very com- 
mon error of students of social science. A sociologist needs to 
arrange his facts before he has obtained them; that is to say, he 
must make a previous classification so as to take up the facts in 
a certain order. If he does not do this he may be overwhelmed 
in the mass of his material so that he never can master it. How 
shall any one know how to classify until the science itself has 
made some progress? Statistics furnish us the best illustration 
at the present time of the difficulty here referred to. 

When, now, we take into account these difficulties and re- 
quirements, it is evident that the task of sociology is one which 
will call for especial and long training, and that it will probably 
be a long time yet before we can train up any body of special 
students who will be so well trained in the theory and science 
of society as to be able to form valuable opinions on points of 
social disease and social remedy. But it is a fact of familiar 
observation that all popular discussions of social questions seize 
directly upon points of social disease and social remedies. The 
diagnosis of some asserted social ill and the prescription of the 
remedy are undertaken offhand by the first comer, and without 
reflecting that the diagnosis of a‘social disease is many times 
harder than that of a disease in an individual, and that to pre- 
scribe for a society is to prescribe for an organism which is 
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immortal. To err in prescribing for a man is at worst to kill 
him; to err in prescribing for a society is to set in operation 
injurious forces which extend, ramify, and multiply their effects 
in ever new combinations throughout an indefinite future. It 
may pay to experiment with an individual because he cannot 
wait for medical science to be perfected; it cannot pay to 
experiment with a society because the society does not die 
and can afford to wait. | 

If we have to consider the need of sociology, innumerable 
reasons for studying it present themselves. In spite of all our 
acquisitions in natural science, the conception of a natural law 
(which is the most important good to be won from studying 
natural science) is yet exceedingly vague in the minds of ordi- 
nary intelligent people, and is very imperfect even amongst the 
educated. That conception is hardly yet applied by anybody 
to social facts and problems. Social questions force themselves 
upon us in multitudes every year as our civilization advances 
and our society becomes complex. When such questions arise 
they are wrangled over and tossed about without any orderly 
discussion, but as if they were only the sport of arbitrary 
whims. Is it not then necessary that we enable ourselves, by 
study of the facts and laws of society, to take up such questions 
from the correct point of view,-and to proceed with the exami- 
nation of them in such order and method that we can reach 
solid results, and thus obtain command of an increasing mass 
of knowledge about social phenomena? The assumption which 
underlies almost all discussion of social topics is that we men 
need only make up our minds what kind of a society we want 
to have, and that then we can devise means for calling that 
society into existence. It is assumed that we can decide to live 
on one spot of the earth’s surface or another, and to pursue 
there one industry or another, and then that we can, by our 
devices, make that industry as productive as any other could be 
in that place. People believe that we have only to choose 
-whether we will have aristocratic institutions or democratic 
institutions. It is believed that statesmen can, if they will, put 
a people in the way of material prosperity. It is believed that 
rent on land can be abolished if it is not thought expedient to 
have it. It is assumed that peasant proprietors can be brought 
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into existence anywhere where it is thought that it would be an 
advantage to have them. These illustrations might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. They show the need of sociology, and if we 
should go on to notice the general conceptions of society, its ills 
and their remedies, which are held by various religious, political, 
and social sects, we should find ample further evidence of the 
need of sociology. 

Let us then endeavor to define the field of sociology. Life 
in society is the life of a human society on this earth. Its ele- 
mentary conditions are set by the nature of human beings and 
the nature of the earth. We have already become familiar, 
in biology, with the transcendent importance of the fact that 
life on earth must be maintained by a struggle against nature, 
and also by a competition with other forms of life. In the latter 
fact biology and sociology touch. Sociology is a science which 
deals with one range of phenomena produced by the struggle 
for existence, while biology deals with another. The forces are 
the same, acting on different fields and under different con- 
ditions. The sciences are truly cognate. Nature contains cer- 
tain materials which are capable of satisfying human needs, 
but those materials must, with rare and mean exceptions, be 
won by labor, and must be fitted to human use by more labor. 
As soon as any number of human beings are each struggling to 
win from nature the material goods necessary to support life, 
and are carrying on this struggle side by- side, certain social 
forces come into operation. The prime condition of this 
society will lie in the ratio of its numbers to the supply of 
materials within its reach. For the supply at any moment 
attainable is an exact quantity, and the number of persons who 
can be supplied is arithmetically limited. If the actual number 
present is very much less than the number who might be sup- 
ported, the condition of all must. be ample and easy. Freedom 
and facility mark all social relations under such a state of 
things. If the number is larger than that which can be sup- 
plied, the condition of all must be one of want and distress, or 
else a few must be well provided, the others being proportion- 
ately still worse off. Constraint, anxiety, possibly tyranny 
and repression mark social relations. It is when the social 
Pressure due to an unfavorable ratio of population to land 
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becomes intense that the social forces develop increased activity. 
Division of labor, exchange, higher social organization, emigra- 
tion, advance in the arts, spring from the necessity of contend- 
ing against the harsher conditions of existence which are con- 
tinually reproduced as the population surpasses the means of 
existence on any given status. 

The society with which we have to deal does not consist of 
any number of men. An army is not a society. A man with 
his wife and his children constitutes a society, for its essential 
parts are all present, and the number more or less is immaterial. 
A certain division of labor between the sexes is imposed by na- 
ture. The family as a whole maintains itself better under an 
organization with division of labor than it could if the functions 
were shared so far as possible. From this germ the develop- 
ment of society goes on by the regular steps of advancement to 
higher organization, accompanied and sustained by improve- 
ments in the arts. The increase of population goes on accord- 
ing to biological laws which are capable of multiplying the spe- 
cies beyond any assignable limits, so that the number to be 
provided for steadily advances, and the status of ease and abun- 
dance gives way to a status of want and constraint. Emigration 
is the first and simplest remedy. By winning more land the ratio 
of population to land is once more rendered favorable. It is to 
be noticed, however, that emigration is painful to all men. To 
the uncivilized man, to emigrate means to abandon a mass of 
experiences and traditions which have been won by suffering, 
and to go out to confront new hardships and perils. To the 
civilized man migration means cutting off old ties of kin and 
country. The earth has been peopled by man at the cost of 
this suffering. 

On the side of the land also stands the law of the diminish- 
ing return as alimitation. More labor gets more from the land, 
but not proportionately more. Hence, if more men are to be 
supported, there is need not of a proportionate increase of labor, 
but of a disproportionate increase of labor. The law of popula- 
tion, therefore, combined with the law of the diminishing return 
constitutes the great underlying condition of society. Emigra- 
tion, improvements in the arts, in morals, in education, in politi- 
cal organization, are only stages in the struggle of man to meet 
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these conditions, to break their force for a time, and to win 
room under them for ease and enlargement. Ease and enlarge- 
ment mean either power to support more men on a given stage 
of comfort or power to advance the comfort of a given number 
of men. Progress is a word which has no meaning save in view 
of the laws of population and the diminishing return, and it is 
quite natural that any one who fails to understand those laws 
should fall into doubt which way progress points, whether towards 
wealth or poverty. The laws of population and the diminishing 
return, in their combination, are the iron spur which has driven 
the race on to all which it has ever achieved, and the fact that 
population ever advances, yet advances against a barrier which 
resists more stubbornly at every step of advance, unless it is 
removed to a new distance by some conquest of man over 
nature, is the guarantee that the task of civilization will never 
be ended, but that the need for more energy, more intelligence, 
and more virtue will never cease while the race lasts. If it were 
possible for an increasing population to be sustained by propor- 
tionate increments of labor, we should all still be living in the 
original home of the race on the spontaneous products of the - 
earth. Let him, therefore, who desires to study social phenom-. 
ena first learn the transcendent importance for the whole social 
organization, industrial, political, and civil, of the ratio of popu-. 
lation to land. 

We have noticed that the relations involved in the struggle 
for existence are two-fold. There is first the struggle of indi-. 
viduals to win the means of subsistence from nature, and sec-. 
ondly there is the competition of man with man in the effort to: 
win a limited supply. The radical error of the socialists and 
sentimentalists is that they never distinguish these two relations. 
from each other. They bring forward complaints which are 
really to be made, if at all, against the author of the uni- 
verse for the hardships which man has to endure in his struggle 
with nature. The complaints are addressed, however, to society ; 
that is, to other men under the same hardships. The only social 
element, however, is the competition of life, and when society is. 
blamed for the ills which belong to the human lot, it is only 
burdening those who have successfully contended with those 
ills with the further task of conquering the same ills over again 
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for somebody else. Hence liberty perishes in all socialistic 
schemes, and the tendency of such schemes is to the deteriora- 
‘tion of society by burdening the good members and relieving 
the bad ones. The law of the survival of the fittest was not made 
by man and cannot be abrogated by man. We can only, by 
interfering with it, produce the survival of the unfittest. Ifa. 
man comes forward with any grievance against the order of 
society so far as this is shaped by human agency, he must have 
patient hearing and full redress; but if he addresses a demand 
to society for relief from the*hardships of life, he asks simply 
that somebody else should get his living for him. In that case 
he ought to be left to find out his error from hard experience. 
The sentimental philosophy starts from the first principle 
that nothing is true which is disagreeable, and that we must 
not believe anything which is “shocking” no matter what 
the evidence may be. There are various stages of this phi- 
losophy. It touches on one side the intuitional philosophy 
which proves that certain things must exist by proving that 
man needs them, and it touches on the other side the vulgar 
socialism which affirms that the individual has a right to what- 
ever he needs, and that this right is good against his fellow- 
men. To this philosophy in all its grades the laws of popula- 
tion and the diminishing return have always been very distaste- 
ful. The laws which entail upon mankind an inheritance of 
labor cannot be acceptable to any philosophy which maintains 
that man comes into the world endowed with natural rights, 
and an inheritor of freedom. It is a death-blow to any intui- 
tional philosophy to find out, as an historical fact, what diverse 
thoughts, beliefs, and actions nian has manifested, and it 
requires but little actual knowledge of human history to show 
that the human race has never had any ease which it did not 
earn, or any freedom which it did not conquer. Sociology, 
therefore, by the investigations which it pursues dispels illu- 
sions about what society is or may be, and gives instead knowl- 
-edge of facts which are the basis of intelligent effort by man to 
make the best of his circumstances on earth. Sociology, there- 
- fore, which can never accomplish anything more than to enable 
us to make the best of our situation, will never be able to 
reconcile itself with those philosophies which are trying to find 
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out how we may arrange things so as to satisfy any ideal of 
society. : 

The competition of life has taken the form, historically, of a> 
struggle for the possession of the soil. In the simpler states of 
society the possession of the soil is tribal, and the struggles take 
place between groups, producing the wars and feuds which con- 
stitute almost the whole of early history. On the agricultural 
stage the tribal or communal possession of land exists as a 
survival, but it gives way to private property in land whenever 
the community advances and the institutions are free to mould 
themselves. The agricultural stage breaks up tribal relations 
and encourages individualization. This is one of the reasons 
why it is such an immeasurable advance over the lower forms 
of civilization. It sets free individual energy, and, while the 
social bond gains in scope and variety, it also gains in elasticity, 
for the solidarity of the group is broken up, and the individual 
may work out his own ends by his own means, subject only 
to the social ties which lie in the natural conditions of human 
life. It is only on the agricultural stage that liberty as civil- 
ized men understand it exists at all. The poets and sentimen- 
talists, untaught to recognize the grand and world-wide co-op- 
eration which is secured by the free play of individual energy 
under the great laws of the social order, bewail the decay of early 
communal relations, and exalt the liberty of the primitive stages 
of civilization. These notions all perish at the first touch of 
actual investigation. The whole retrospect of human history 
runs downwards towards beast-like misery and slavery to the 
destructive forces of nature. The whole history has been one 
series of toilsome, painful, and bloody struggles, first to find out 
where we were and what were the conditions of greater ease, 
and then to devise means to get relief. Most of the way the 
motives of advance have been experience of suffering and 
instinct. It is only in the most recent years that science has 
undertaken to teach without and in advance of suffering, and as 
yet science has to fight so hard against tradition that its author- 
ity is only slowly winning recognition. The institutions whose 
growth constitutes the advance of civilization have their guar- 
antee in the very fact that they grew and became established. 
They suited man’s purpose better than what went before. They 
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‘are all imperfect, and all catry with them incidental ills, but 
each came to be because it was better than what went before, 
and each which has perished perished because a better one sup- 
planted it. 

It follows once and for all that to turn back to any defunct 
institution or organization because existing institutions are im- 
perfect is to turn away from advance and is to retrograde. The 
path of improvement lies forwards. Private property in land, for 
instance, is an institution which has been developed in the most 
direct and legitimate manner. It may give way at a future time 
to some other institution which will grow up by imperceptible 
‘stages out of the efforts of men to contend successfully with ex- 
isting evils, but the grounds for private property in land are 
easily perceived, and it is safe to say that no @ priori scheme of 
state ownership or other tenure invented ex bloc by any philoso- 
pher and adopted by legislative act will ever supplant it. To 
talk of any such thing is to manifest a total misconception of 
the facts and laws which it is the province of sociology to inves- 
tigate... The case is less in magnitude but scarcely less out of 
joint with all correct principle when it is proposed to adopt a 
unique tax on land, in a country where the rent of land is so 
low that any important tax on land exceeds it, and therefore 
‘becomes indirect, and where also political power is in the hands 
of small landowners, who hold (without ever having formulated 
it) a doctrine of absolute property in the soil such as is nct held 
by any other landowners in the world. 

Sociology must exert a most important influence on politi- 
cal economy. Political economy is the science which investi- 
gates the laws of the material welfare of human societies. It is 
not its province to teach individuals how to get rich. Itisa 
social science. It was the first branch of sociology which was 
pursued by man as a science. It is not strange that when the 
industrial organization of society was studied apart from the 
organism of which it forms a part it was largely dominated over 
by arbitrary dogmatism, and that it should have fallen into dis- 
repute as a mere field of opinion, and of endless wrangling about 
opinions for which no guarantees could be given. The rise of a 
school of “historical” economists is itself a sign of a struggle 
towards a positive and scientific study of political economy, in 
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its due relations to other social sciences, and this sign loses: 
none of its significance in spite of the crudeness and extrava- 
gance of the opinions of the historical economists, and in spite 
of their very marked tendency to fall into dogmatism and hobby- 
riding. Political economy is thrown overboard by all groups. 
and persons whenever it becomes troublesome. When it got 
in the way of Mr. Gladstone’s land-bill he relegated it, by impli- 
cation, to the planet Saturn, to the great delight of all the fair-. 
traders, protectionists, soft-money men, and others who had 
found it in the way of their devices. What political economy 
needs in order to emerge from the tangle in which it it is now 
involved, and to win a dignified and orderly development, is to- 
find its field and its relations to other sciences fairly defined 
within the wider scope of sociology. Its laws will then take 
their place not as arbitrary or broken fragments, but in due re-. 
lation to other laws. Those laws will win proof and establish- 
ment from this relation. 

For instance: We have plenty of books, some of them by able 
writers, in which the old-fashioned Malthusian doctrine of popu- 
lation and the Ricardian law of rent are disputed because emi- 
gration, advance in the arts, etc. etc., can offset the action of 
those laws, or because those laws are not seen in action in the 
United States. Obviously no such objections ever could have 
been raised if the laws in question had been understood or had 
been put in their proper bearings. The Malthusian law of popula- 
tion and the Ricardian law of rent are cases in which, by rare and. 
most admirable acumen, powerful thinkers perceived two great 
laws in particular phases of their action. With wider informa- 
tion it now appears that the law of population breaks the bar-. 
riers of Malthus’ narrower formule and appears as a great law 
of biology. The Ricardian law of rent is only a particular ap- 
plication of one of the great conditions of production. We have 
before us not special dogmas of political economy, but facts of 
the widest significance for the whole social development of the 
race. To object that these facts may be set aside by migration or 
advance in the arts is nothing to the purpose, for this is only 
altering the constants in the equation, which does not alter the 
form of the curve, but only its position relatively to some stand- 
ard line. Furthermore, the laws themselves indicate that they 
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have a maximum point for any society, or any given stage of : 
the arts, and a condition of under-population, or of an extrac- 
tive industry below its maximum, is just as consistent with the 
law as a condition of over-population and increasing distress. 
Hence inferences as to the law of population drawn from the: 
status of an under-populated country are sure to be fallacious. 
In like manner arguments drawn from American phenomena in 
regard to rent and wages, when rent and wages are as‘yet only 
very imperfectly developed here, lead to erroneous conclusions. 
It only illustrates the unsatisfactory condition of political econ- 
omy, and the want of strong criticism in it, that such arguments. 
can find admission to its discussions and disturb its growth. 

It is to the pursuit of sociology and the study of the indus- 
trial organization in combination with the other organizations. 
of society that we must look for the more fruitful development 
of political economy. We are already in such a position with 
sociology that a person who has gained what we now possess of 
that science will bring to bear upon economic problems a 
sounder judgment and a more correct conception of all social 
relations than a person who may have read a library of the 
existing treatises on political economy. The essential elements 
of political economy are only corollaries or special cases of 
sociological principles. One who has command of the law of 
the conservation of energy as it manifests itself in society is. 
armed at once against socialism, protectionism, paper money, 
and a score of other economic fallacies. The sociological view 
of political economy also includes whatever is sound in the 
dogmas of the “historical school,” and furnishes what that school 
is apparently groping after. 

As an illustration of the light which sociology throws on a. 
great number of political and social phenomena which are con- 
stantly misconstrued, we may notice the differences in the 
industrial, political, and civil organization which are produced 
all along at different stages of the ratio of population to land. 

' When a country is under-populated new-comers are not com- 
petitors but assistants. If more come they may produce not 
only new quotas, but a surplus besides, to be divided between 
themselves and all who were present before. In such a state of 
things land is abundant and cheap. The possession of it con- 
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fers no power or privilege. No one will work for another for 
wages when he can take up new land and be his own master. 
Hence it will pay no one to own more land than he can culti- 
vate by his own labor, or with such aid as his own family sup- 
plies. Hence, again, land bears little or no rent, there will be 
no landlords living on rent, and no laborers living on wages, 
but only a middle class of yeoman farmers. All are substan- 
tially on an equality, and democracy becomes the political form, 
because this is the only state of society in which the dogmatic 
assumption of equality, on which democracy is based, is realized 
asafact. The same effects are powerfully re-enforced by other 
facts. In a new and under-populated country the industries 
which are most profitable are the extractive industries. The 
characteristic of these, with the exception of some kinds of 
mining, is that they call for only a low organization of labor and 
small amount of capital. Hence they allow the workman to 
‘become speedily his own master, and they educate him to free- 
dom, independence, and self-reliance. At the same time, the 
social groups being only vaguely marked off from each other, it 
is easy to pass from one class of occupations, and consequently 
from one social grade, to another. Finally, under the same cir- 
cumstances, education, skill, and superior training have but 
inferior value compared with what they have in densely popu- 
lated countries. The advantages lie, in an under-populated 
country, with the coarser, unskilled, manual occupations, and 
not with the highest developments of science, literature, and 
art, 

If now we turn for comparison to cases of over-population 
we see that the struggle for existence and the competition of 
life are intense where the pressure of population is great. This 
competition draws out the highest achievements. It makes the 
advantages of capital, education, talent, skill, and training tell 
to the utmost. It draws out the social scale upwards and 
downwards to great extremes, and produces aristocratic social 
organizations in spite of all dogmas of equality. Landlords, 
tenants (ze., capitalist employers), and laborers are the three 
primary divisions of any aristocratic order, and they are sure to 
‘be developed whenever land bears rent, and whenever tillage 
Tequires the application of large capital. At the same time 
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liberty has to undergo curtailment. A man who hasa square: 
mile to himself can easily do as he likes, but a man who walks: 
Broadway at noon or lives in a tenement-house finds his power: 
to do as he likes limited by scores of considerations for the 
tights and feelings of his fellow-men. Furthermore, organization 
with subordination and discipline is essential in order that the 
society as a whole may win a support from the land. In an 
over-populated country the extremes of wealth and luxury are 
presented side by side with the extremes of poverty and dis- 
tress. They are equally the products of an intense social pres- 
sure. The achievements of power are highest, the rewards of 
prudence, energy, enterprise, foresight, sagacity, and all other 
industrial virtues is greatest ; on the other hand, the penalties of 
folly, weakness, error, and vice are most terrible. Pauperism, pros- 
titution, and crimeare the attendants of a state of society in which: 
science, art, and literature reach their highest developments. 
Now it is evident that over-population and under-population 
are only relative terms. Hence as time goes on any under- 
populated nation is surely moving forward towards the other 
status, and is speedily losing its natural advantages which are 
absolute, and also that relative advantage which belongs to it if 
it is in neighborly relations with nations of dense population 
and high civilization, viz., the chance to borrow and assimilate 
from them the products, in arts and science, of high civilization, 
without enduring the penalties of intense social pressure. 

We have seen that if we should try by any measures of arbi- 
trary interference and relief to relieve the victims of social pres- 
sure from the calamity of their position, we should only offer 
premiums to folly and vice and extend them further. We have 
also seen that we must go forward and meet our problems. We 
cannot escape them by running away. If then it be asked what 
the wit and effort of man can do to struggle with the problems 
offered by social pressure, the answer is that he can do only 
what his instinct has correctly and surely led him to do without 
any artificial social organization of any kind, and that is, by 
improvements in the arts, in science, in morals, in political 
institutions, to widen and strengthen the power of man over 
nature. The task of dealing with social ills is not a new task. 
People set about it and discuss it as if the human race had hith-- 
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erto neglected it, and as if the solution of the problem was to 
be something new in form and substance, different from the 
solution of all problems which have hitherto engaged human 
effort. In truth, the human race has never done anything else 
but struggle with the problem of social welfare. That struggle 
constitutes history, or the life of the human race on earth. That 
struggle embraces all minor problems which occupy human atten- 
tion here, save those of religion, which reaches beyond this 
world and finds its objects beyond this life. Every successful 
effort to widen the power of man over nature is a.real victory 
over poverty, vice, and misery, taking things in general and in 
the long-run. It would be hard to find a single instance of a 
direct assault by positive effort upon poverty, vice, and.misery 
which has not either failed or, if it has not failed directly and 
entirely, has not entailed other evils greater than the one which 
it removed. The only two things which really tell on the wel- 
fare of man on earth are hard work and self-denial (z.e., in tech- 
nical language, labor and capital), and these tell most when they 
are brought to bear directly upon the effort to earn an hon- 
est living, to accumulate capital, and to bring up a family of 
children to be industrious and self-denying in their turn. I 
repeat that this is the way to work for the welfare of man on 
earth; and what I mean to say is that the common notion that 
when we are going to work for the social welfare of man we 
must adopt a great dogma, organize for the realization of some 
great scheme, have before us an abstract ideal, or otherwise do 
anything but live honest and industrious lives, isa great mistake. 
From the stand-point-of the sociologist pessimism and optimism 
are alike impertinent. To be an optimist one must forget the 
frightful sanctions which are attached to the laws of right living. 
To be a pessimist one must overlook the education and growth 
which are the product of effort and self-denial. In either case one 
is passing judgment on what is inevitably fixed, and on which the 
approval or condemnation of man can produce no effect. The 
facts and laws are, once and for all, so, and for us men that is 
the end of the matter. The only persons for whom there would 
be any sense in the question whether life is worth living are pri- 
marily the yet unborn children, and secondarily the persons 
who are proposing to found families. For these latter the 
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‘question would take a somewhat modified form: Will life be 
worth living for children born of me? This question is, unfor- 
tunately, not put to themselves by the appropriate persons as it 
would be if they had been taught sociology. The sociologist is 
often asked if he wants to kill off certain classes of troublesome 
and burdensome persons. No such inference follows from any 
sound sociological doctrine, but it is allowed to infer, as to a 
great many persons and classes, that it would have been better 
for society, and would have involved no pain to them, if they 
had never been born. : 

_ In further illustration of the interpretation which sociology 
offers of phenomena which are often obscure, we may note the 
world-wide effects of the advances in the arts and sciences which 
have been made during the last hundred years. These improve. 
ments have especially affected transportation and communica- 
tion ; that is, they have lessened the obstacles of time and space 
which separate the groups of mankind from each other, and 
have tended to make the whole human race a single unit. The 
distinction between over-populated and under-populated coun- 
tries loses its sharpness, and all are brought to an average. 
Every person who migrates from Europe to America affects the 
comparative status of the two continents. He lessens the pres- 
sure in the country he leaves and increases it in the country to 
which he goes. If he goes to Minnesota, and raises wheat there, 
which is carried back to the country he left as cheap food for 
those who have not emigrated, it is evident that the bearing 
upon social pressure is twofold. It is evident, also, that the 
problem of social pressure can no longer be correctly studied if 
the view is confined either to the country of immigration or the 
country of emigration, but that it must embrace both. It is 
easy to see, therefore, that the ratio of population to land with 
which we have to deal is only in peculiar and limited cases that 
ratio as it exists in England, Germany, or the United States. 
It is the ratio as it exists in the civilized world, and every year 
that passes, as our improved arts break down the barriers be- 
tween different parts of the earth, brings us nearer to the state 
of things where all the population of Europe, America, Aus- 
tralasia, and South Africa must be considered in relation to all 
the land of the same territories, for all that territory will be 
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available for all that population, no matter what the proportiom 
may be in which the population is distributed over the various. 
portions of the territory. The British Islands may become one 
great manufacturing city. Minnesota, Texas, and Australia 
may not have five persons to the square mile. Yet all will eat. 
the meat of Texas and the wheat of Minnesota, and wear the 
wool of Australia manufactured on the looms of England. 
That all will enjoy the maximum of food and raiment under 
that state of things is as clear as anything possibly can be which 
is not yet an accomplished fact. We are working towards it by 
all our instincts of profit and improvement. The greatest 
obstacles are those which come from prejudices, traditions, and 
dogmas, which are held independently of any observation of 
facts or any correct reasoning, and which set the right hand 
working against the left. For instance: the Mississippi Valley 
was, a century ago, as unavailable to support the population of 
France and Germany as if it had been in the moon. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley is now nearer to France and Germany than the 
British Islands were a century ago, reckoning distance by the 
only true standard, viz., difficulty of communication. It is a 
fair way of stating it to say that the improvements in transpor- 
tation of the last fifty years have added to France and Germany 
respectively a tract of land of the very highest fertility, equal 
in area to the territory of those states, and available for the 
support of their population. The public men of those countries 
are now declaring that this is a calamity, and are devising means. 
to counteract it. 

The social and political effects of the improvements which 
have been made must.-be very great. It follows from what we 
have said about the effects of intense social pressure and high 
competition, that the effect of thus bringing to bear on the 
great centres of population the new land of outlying countries. 
must be to relieve the pressure in the oldest couniries and at 
the densest centres. Then the extremes of wealth and poverty, 
culture and brutality, will be contracted, and there will follow a. 
general tendency towards an average equality which, however, 
must be understood only within very broad limits. Such is no. 
doubt the meaning of the general tendency towards equality, the 
decline of aristocratic institutions, the rise of the proletariat, and. 
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the ambitious expansion, in short, which is characteristic of 
modern civilized society. It would lead’ me too far to follow 
out this line of speculation as to the future, but two things 
ought to be noticed in passing. (1) There are important offsets 
to the brilliant promise which there is for mankind in a period 
during which, for the whole civilized world, there will be a wide 
margin of ease between the existing population and the sup- 
porting power of the available land. These offsets consist in 
the effects of ignorance, error, and folly—the same forces which 
have always robbed mankind of half what they might have en- 
joyed on earth. Extravagant governments, abuses of public 
credit, wasteful taxation, legislative monopolies and special 
privileges, juggling with currency, restrictions on trade, wasteful 
armaments on land and sea, and other follies in economy and 
- state-craft, are capable of wasting and nullifying all the gains of 
civilization. (2) The old classical civilization fell under an ir- 
ruption of barbarians from without. It is possible that our new 
civilization may perish by an explosion from within. The sen- 
timentalists have been preaching for a century notions of rights 
and equality, of the dignity, wisdom, and power of the prole- 
tariat, which have filled the minds of ignorant men with impos- 
sible dreams. The thirst for luxurious enjoyment has taken 
possession of us all. It is the dark side of the power to fore- 
see a possible future good with such distinctness as to make it 
a motive of energy and persevering industry—a power which is | 
distinctly modern. Now the thirst for luxurious enjoyment, 
when brought into connection with the notions of rights, of 
power, and of equality, and dissociated from the notions of in- 
dustry and economy, produces the notion that a man is robbed of 
his rights if he has not everything that he wants, that he is 
deprived of equality if he sees any one have more than he has, 
and that he is a fool if, having the power of the state in his 
hands, he allows this state of things to last. Then we have 
socialism, communism, and nihilism ; and the fairest conquests of 
civilization, with all their promise of solid good to man, on the 
sole conditions of virtue and wisdom, may be scattered to the 
winds in a war of classes, or trampled under foot by a mob 
which can only hate what it cannot enjoy. 

It must be confessed that sociology is yet in a tentative and 
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inchoate state. All that we can affirm with certainty is that 
social phenomena are’ subject to law, and that the natural laws 
of the social order are in their entire character like the laws of 
physics. We can draw in grand outline the field of sociology 
and foresee the shape that it will take and the relations it will 
bear to other sciences. We can also already find the stand- 
point which it will occupy, and, if a figure may be allowed, 
altho we still look over a wide landscape largely enveloped in 
mist, we can see where the mist lies, and define the general 
features of the landscape, subject to further corrections. To 


deride or contemn a science in this state would certainly bea 


most unscientific proceeding. We confess, however, that so 
soon as we go beyond the broadest principles of the science we 
have not yet succeeded in discovering social laws, so as to be 
able to formulate them. A great amount of labor yet remains 
to be done in the stages of preparation. There are, however, 
not more than two or three other sciences which are making as 
rapid progress as sociology, and there is no other which is as 
full of promise for the welfare of man. That sociology has an 
immense department of human interests to control is beyond 
dispute. Hitherto this department has been included in moral 
science, and it has not only been confused and entangled by 
dogmas no two of which are consistent with each other, but also 
it has been without any growth, so that at this moment our 
knowledge of social science is behind the demands which exist- 
ing social questions make upon us. We are face to face with 
an issue no less grand than this: Shall we, in our general social 
policy, pursue the effort to realize more completely that consti- 
tutional liberty for which we have been struggling throughout 
modern history, or shall we return to the medieval device of 
functionaries to regulate procedure and to adjust interests? 
Shall we try to connect with liberty an equal and appropriate 
responsibility as its essential complement and corrective, so that 
a man who gets his own way shall accept his own consequences, 
or shall we yield to the sentimentalism which, after preaching 
an. unlimited liberty, robs those who have been wise out of 
pity for those who have been foolish? Shall we accept the 
inequalities which follow upon free competition as the defini- 
tion of justice, or shall we suppress free competition in the 
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interest of equality, and to satisfy a baseless dogma of justice? 
Shall we try to solve the social entanglements which arise 
in a society where social ties are constantly becoming more 
numerous and more subtle, and where contract has only partly 
superseded custom and status, by returning to the latter, only 
hastening a more complete development of the former? These 
certainly are practical questions, and their scope is such that 
they embrace a great number of minor questions which are 
before us and which are coming up. It is to the science of 
society, which will derive true conceptions of society from the 
facts and laws of the social. order, studied without prejudice or 
bias of any sort, that we must look for the correct answer to 
these questions. By this observation the field of sociology and 
the work which it is to do for society are sufficiently defined. 


4 


WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF MUSICAL 
SCALES, 


T is an odd notion that has acquired currency among a 
certain class of music teachers, and which occasionally crops 
out in print or in conversation, that there is such a thing as a 
natural musical scale or gamut; that is, that the voice in passing 
from any given tone to its octave is mysteriously constrained 
by the nature of things to make the ascent not only-by leaps or 
intervals, but even by the particular intervals that constitute - 
the major scale of modern music. The impossibility of demon-. 
strating this idea by an experiment upon a man absolutely devoid 
of musical experience is not greater than the improbability of a 
successful result. A moment’s reflection reveals the fact that 
scales are not the only means of bridging the gap between given 
tones; and, as will be noted in the sequel, the physical and. 
psychical laws concerned in scale-evolution are such that different 
races of men have devised many different scales hitherto, and 
that others may perhaps come into use in the future. 

On the contrary, instead of being products of necessity, 
musical scales are rather true works of art, involving nice dis- 
crimination and selection in their construction. Yet, like all 
artistic products, they may be subjected to scientific scrutiny, 
their actual constitution may be approximately tabulated, and. 
the acoustic, physiological, and other influences that have: 
moulded them discovered and described. To this investigation 
the eminent physicist, physiologist, and psychologist Helmholtz: 
has devoted a large part of his famous treatise on “The Sensa- 
tions of Tone” (Die Lehre von den Ti. onempfindungen). The 
object of the present article is to dissect out his theory of the 
subject from the somewhat intricate complex of discussion in. 
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which the liberal method of his work involves it, and to exhibit 
its essential elements as concisely as possible. 

The nature of the scales now in use among civilized nations 
is well known to all readers of works on musical theory. These 
scales are all comprised within an octave, and are composed of 
seven or twelve degrees separated by not very unequal intervals 
of relative pitch. . These intervals are customarily characterized 
by the ratio subsisting between the vibration-numbers (vibra- 
tions per second) of their limiting tones. For convenience in 
reference, I subjoin a table of several of the commonest scales. 
In each case the upper line contains the ratios of the several 
notes to the first or “‘tonic,” the next line the ratios between 
successive notes, and the lower lines the letters and vibration- 
numbers belonging to scales thus constituted when based on 
middle C of the piano, with an assumed pitch of 264 vibrations 
per second. 
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Number 1 is the theoretical major scale—the most important 
of all. Number 2 is the theoretical ascending minor; it differs 
from the preceding only in having a flat or minor third. Num- 
ber 3, the theoretical descending minor, contains not only a 
minor third; but a minor sixth and seventh. Number 4 is a 
combination of 3 and 1, and is sometimes called the instrumen- 
tal minor scale. It has a minor third and sixth, but a major 
seventh, and may be played either upward or downward. Num-. 
bers 5 and 6 are two of the large family of chromatic scales. 


which have sprung from the desire to subdivide the longer inter- _ 


vals by the insertion of intercalary or “accidental” notes. Those 
here given will be seen to be derived from the major scale by 
the addition of five sharps in the one case, and of five flats in 
the other. . 

Other chromatic scales may be constructed from the minor 
scales by a similar harmonic treatment, or we may cast aside the 


principle of harmonic relation and simply d¢sec¢t all the longer 


intervals. The results will again be slightly different. 

It is not necessary, however, to prolong this list, for these 
scales are being more and more resigned to theoretical treatises, 
while the great army of piano and organ tuners, with the power- 
ful aid of many violinists and vocalists, are establishing and 
making popular a compromise scale whose great recommenda- 
tion is that it makes possible and easy a near approximation to 
the more complex transpositions from one key to another. It 
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is known as the Scale of Even Temperament, and consists of 


12/—_ 


twelve equal semitones whose length is Number 7 in the 


above table gives the ratios and vibration-numbers thus obtained. 

Comparison with the preceding theoretical scales, and with 
some others not given, reveals the remarkable fact that the tem- 
pered scale coincides at but ¢hree points with its theoretical com- 
panions; namely, at its two extremities—C and C’—and at its 
middle point—the F¥ or Gp that Jdzsects the interval between F 
and G. At other points its departures from them range from 
33, to 6,5, vibrations per second. 

To these scales might be added a large number that are 
known to be used by peoples whose music has not attained the 
complexity of ours. For our present purpose we need mention 
but a few, all of which recognize the fundamentalness of the 
octave. 

The popular melodies of the Scotch and Irish, so long as they 
remain uncontaminated by foreign influences, employ a scale of 
five tones. The Chinese, also, altho attempting a theoretical 
division similar to that of our tempered scale, are confined in 
practice to but jive of the notes thus obtained. They content 
themselves, so to speak, with playing upon the black keys of 
their theoretical gamut. The fancy for similar scales of five 
tones prevails among many semi-civilized peoples. 

The Indo-Germanic family in general carry this subdivision 
of the octave much further, our own systems being surpassed in 
this particular by those of our oriental cousins. The Arabs, for 
example, count séxteen or seventeen notes to the octave. The 
traditional scale of India contains twenty-two theoretical de- 
grees, which practice combines in various ways into modes of 
seven. And the Persians are just twice as minute as we, ex- 
tending their subdivision to quarter-tones, and thus obtaining 
twenty-four notes to the octave. 

From a musical system recognizing small intervals in some 
such way as this it is supposed that the earliest music of the 
Greeks was derived; for Olympos, the first Greek theoretical 
musician of whom we have record, is said to have used a scale 
with extremely small intervals. Exactly what was the nature 
of the system of Olympos, however, is difficult to determine. 
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The first historic fact we have is that the early Greek scale 
was but four notes long. The strings of the lyre being tuned to 
these four tones, the whole scale was termed a “ tetrachord.” 
Different tetrachords appear to have been used by different 
branches of the Greek race, and thus to have acquired the ap- 
pellations “ Dorian,” “ Phrygian,” and “ Lydian.” Euclid, in the 
third century before Christ, states that the difference between 
these lay in the order in which their long and short intervals 
succeeded one another. Reckoned from below upwards, this 
order was as follows: 


Dorian, ~~ — —, Hemitone, Tone, Tone. 
Phrygian, — ~~ —, Tone, Hemitone, Tone. 
Lydian, — — w, Tone, Tone, Hemitone. 


Some such distinction as this doubtless obtained from very 
early times. It is curious that the length of the scales should 
have been fixed at a fourth. The recognition of the octave as 
the primary interval was due to the researches of Pythagoras in 
the sixth century B.c. Terpander, it is true, at least a hundred 
years before, is said to have stumbled upon a scale of seven 
notes, but with a desire to duplicate the tetrachord rather than 
to complete an octave. Pythagoras, on the other hand, after 
demonstrating the simplicity and intelligibility of the octave, 
fifth and fourth, proceeded to reconstruct the scale on definite 
principles. Taking the difference between a fourth and a fifth,- 
or 2, as his unit or “tone,” he found that a tetrachord would 
contain two “tones” and about a half, thus: 


(£+2)+2=28 | 
3 S/S 8 aay 
and 


250 X 1.0068 9 =a half-“tone.” 
243 8 


By tuning downward in fifths and thence back again in octaves, 
the same result was reached. This theoretical system of tuning 
met with some opposition, and we do not know how far it was 
adopted. Helmholtz finds it most satisfactory to restrict its 
successful application to the Dorian tetrachord, leaving the tun- 
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‘ing of the Phrygian and Lydian to be fixed upon other grounds. 
The octave, however, soon crept into all systems, altho with- 
‘out supplanting the traditional tetrachords. Thus, the famous 
‘Greek modes were originally octave scales constructed out of 
‘two tetrachords plus a Pythagorean “tone.” The Dorian mode, 
for instance, consisted of two Dorian tetrachords cemented to- 
gether by a “tone”: 


S—"—— ise si or ha ll oC 


bf , 


In later times these modes underwent considerable extension 
‘and modification, the nature of which changes is quite obscure 
and not necessary for us to discuss. How the Greek modes 
gradually merged in our modern scales is a subject to which we 
‘shall revert presently. 

We have thus rapidly touched upon certain features in 
these various melodic systems, not only to emphasize the state- 
ment with which we began—that many different scales are now 
in use, and that our own are the products of a gradual develop- 
ament—but also to throw some light upon a few facts to which 
Helmholtz attaches particular significance. 

Before passing on, however, to describe the theory of the 
choice of notes in forming a scale, we must pause a moment to 
consider the more fundamental problem, Why do we use any 
scales whatever ? 

The songs of all nations proclaim it a universal feeling that 
melodies, instead of performing their evolutions freely and con- 
tinuously, must leap like acrobats from round to round of a 
Tonleiter, or scale. Yet it is obvious that in the nature of song 
there is no physical necessity compelling this disjointed progress; 
for not only can continuous melodies be produced upon the 
violin and monochord and any given progressive curve perfectly 
imitated upon them, but in the soughing of the wind and often 
in the songs of birds, in the cries of animals and in the inflec- 
tions of human speech, melodic motion unmistakably asserts its 
independence of points of support or rest. Why, then, does 
music appear always fettered and constrained ? 

In attempting to answer this question it has been urged that 
a careful selection of suitable tones must be had before any 
harmonic structure can be reared, since harmony involves pre- 
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cise and obvious tone-relations; all contrapuntal composition 
necessitates the establishment by calculation of definitely related 
points through which the constituent parts or voices shall pass. 
It is also urged that melody can preserve no clear connection 
with a key-note unless its movements be restricted to tones 
perceptibly akin to that primary one. 

These considerations, however, are irrelevant and must be 
scrupulously excluded. The problem is to discover how the 
taste for definite intervals arises in the absence of any concep- 
tion of harmony or tonality. 

Helmholtz lays much emphasis upon the great freedom of 
music in comparison with the other fine arts in respect of its 
material, and to this peculiarity attributes its tardy development 
as a fine art, since uncultured minds find it difficult to deal suc- 
cessfully with a language at once so unique and so perfectly 
plastic. Its very pliancy and incorporeity, however, fit it to 
picture with remarkable vividness the most delicate gradations 
of feeling, and thus in turn to generate similar emotional states 
in the hearer. In this power to imitate the flow of emotion 
itself instead of the circumstances that evoke emotion, music 
stands unrivalled.” 

This representative duty it usually. performs through those 
successive variations in pitch which we term “ melodic motions.” 
It is a common tendency to regard the play of feeling as a kind 
of ethereal or spiritual motzon within us inspired by external 
events. The movements of various mobile substances, such as 
flame from a wood-fire, smoke from a cigar, or water in its 
myriad manifestations as wave and cataract, brook and lake,- 
serve to reproduce and typify to our minds the simplicity or 
involution, the smooth on-going or sudden arrest, the placidity 
or storminess of emotional conditions. In a similar way the 
multiform evolutions of melodies seem to us to express and 
evoke emotion, but to as much greater a degree than fire or 
smoke or water as sound is more immaterial than they, and as its 
production and compounding are more immediately under our 
control. The immense expansion of music as a fine art in 
modern times is largely due to the exactitude and intelligibility 
wherewith it can represent the highly complex emotional states 
induced by modern life and thought. 
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Through a train of reasoning like the foregoing, Helmholtz 
reaches the following conclusion: “We have seen, then, that 
melody has to express a motion in sucha manner that the hearer 
_can easily, clearly, and certainly appreciate the character of that 
motion by tmmediate perception. ‘This is only possible when the 
steps of this motion, their rapidity and extent, are also exactly 
measurable by immediate perception. Melodic motion is change 
of pitch in time. To measure it perfectly, the length of time 
elapsed, and the distance between the pitches, must be measur- 
able. This is possible for immediate audition only on condition 
that the alterations both in time and pitch should proceed by 
regular and determinate degrees.” 

“It may be objected,” he adds, “that architecture in its ara- 
besques . . . constantly employs curved lines and not lines 
broken into determinate lengths. But .. . the eye which con- 
templates arabesques can take in and compare all parts of the 
curved lines at once, and glance to and froand return to its first 
contemplation. Hence, notwithstanding the continuous curva- 
ture of such lines, their paths are perfectly comprehensible. . . . 
The individual parts of a melody reach the ear in succession. 
We cannot perceive them all at once. We cannot observe 
backwards and forwards at pleasure. Hence for a clear and 
sure measurement of the change of pitch no means is left but 
progression by determinate degrees. . . . When the wind howls 
and its pitch rises and falls in insensible gradations .. . the 
whole phenomenon produces a confused, unpleasant impression. 
The musical scale is, as it were, the divided rod by which we 
measure progression in pitch as rhythm measures progression 
etme 3. ; 

“We consequently find the most complete agreement among 


all nations that use music at all ... as to the separation of 
certain determinate degrees of tone from the possible mass of 
continuous gradations of sound. . . . But in selecting, the par- 


ticular degrees of pitch deviations of national taste become 
immediately apparent.” 

It would seem that throughout this discussion our author 
has exerted himself more to show why, even when we have 
learnt that it is not strictly necessary, we still cling to a deter- 
minate scale as a prerequisite for melody, than to discover how 
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definite intervals were characteristic of melody from its earliest 
youth. He consequently speaks of the expressiveness of music 
as if the elaboraté melodies and involved emotions of to-day had 
always existed, and as if “determinate degrees” were merely a 
labor-saving contrivance for simplifying an over-complex artistic 
product. Yet a@ priori considerations and actual observations 
unite in asserting that primitive music neither assumes any great 
complexity nor is in any sense the outcome of overwrought 
emotion. 

On the contrary, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has well explained 
in his “First Principles,” music seems gradually to have un- 
folded its unlimited expressive powers through a process of 
‘slow improvement and integration of the rude stimuli of mere 
rhythmic noise. ‘“ Rhythm in speech,” says Mr. Spencer, 
“rhythm in speech, ... in sound, ... in motion were in 
the beginning parts of the same thing. .. . Among various 
existing barbarous tribes we find them still united. The 
dances of. savages are accompanied by some kind of monot- 
onous chant, the clapping of hands, the striking of rude in- 
‘struments; there are measured movements, measured words, 
and measured tones.” And again: “As implied by the cus- 
toms of still extant barbarous races, the first musical instru- 
ments were . . . percussive, . . . and were used simply to mark 
the time of the dance; and in this constant repetition of the 
same sound we see music in its most homogeneous form.” Now, 
if we admit the probability that primitive singing is everywhere 
and always firmly interlocked with some kind of periodic move- 
ment or noise, is it not a natural inference that definite melodic 
intervals are the immediate fruits of this strongly rhythmic 
accompaniment rather than of any attempt to make emotional 
utterances intelligible to “‘immediate perception”? In other 
words, may we not justly suppose that precise and measurable 
variations in pitch are essentially accessory to the pulse of the 
dance or of the tom-tom orchestra, a more or less acute sound 
serving to lend a new accentuation to a point of stress, while at 
the same time lifting the whole performance out of a bare 
monotone and adding a new and easily extensible element of 
interest? The same statement holds good to some degree of 
Music in its higher stages of development ; for throughout the 
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history of music the rhythmic form is always the matrix wherein 
melodies are shaped and cast. 

Many facts illustrative of this theory might be adduced from 
the data we have of barbarous music; and thus the intrinsic 
probability of the genius of melody from mere rhythm, as certified 
by collateral evidence drawn from the usages of extant savage: 
peoples, leaves little doubt that the same process was gone 
through with among the ancestors of modern musical nations. 
If so, the discovery being once made that different tones may 
be successively combined to advantage, the independent expres 
siveness of melody may be supposed gradually to have asserted. 
itself, taste and skill in its construction to have increased with. 
the increase of knowledge and taste in other directions, certain, 
intervals and certain co-ordinations of intervals to have been. 
tolerated, others discountenanced, and thus in time a scale to. 
have been established owing its exzstence to rhythmic tendencies, 
and its character partly to natural acoustic facts and partly to, 
national peculiarities of aural sensitiveness. 

We have now penetrated to the second and perhaps more 
practical question, Why have certain intervals been preferred to. 
others? Helmholtz has devoted much space to the answer, and 
we can do little more than offer a skeleton of his elaborate: 
theory. 

This theory has for its Physical Basis the great doctrine of 
partial tones whereof our author is the chief expounder. 

Its Physiological Basis is the doctrine that the sensory 
mechanism of the ear is essentially a set of resonators, which. 
are individually sensitive to and discriminative of certain stimuli, 
such as partial tones. . 

From these two doctrines is deduced a great fundamental 
law, that of Zone-relationship as influencing scale-production. 

This law is of wide influence, but is limited in its action by 
two subsidiary elements which are more or less dependent upon 
race-differences in point of auditory refinement and general 
melodic taste. These limitations are, first, the smallest tolerable 
interval between two consecutive notes, and, second, the desire 
to secure uniformity or equality in the length of successive in-. 


tervals. 
The various possible combinations of these factors. give us,, 
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according to Helmholtz, the various scale-products of musical 
history. . 

Let us therefore examine them more in detail. 

(2) The great topic in whose full development lies the value 
of Helmholtz’s treatise is the compound nature of all musical 
sounds. As has now become well known, it is a demonstrable fact 
that with but few, and for the present unimportant, exceptions 
all sounds continuous and regular enough to be reckoned as 
musical tones are composed of many distinct tones bearing cer- 
tain calculable ratios to one another. These component tones 
have been called “ partials,” naming the prime or basal note of 


the compound the first partial, the next higher the second par- | 


tial,and so on. The different distribution and different relative 
intensity of the upper partials in a given tone determine its 
quality or zzmbre. The whole compound, however constituted, 
has been dubbed by the English followers of Helmholtz a 
“clang.” The vibration-numbers of the partials of a clang, 
when all the possible partials are present, are proportional to 
the numbers I, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. The second partial is the octave 
‘of the first, the fourth of the second, and the eighth of the 
fourth. Above the eighth the partials lie so close together that 
they become very inharmonious with each other. For this rea- 
son pianos are usually so constructed as to suppress most of the 
' partials above the sixth. Regarded merely as an instrument for 
producing musical tones, the human voice in singing is rich and 
full in the harmonious partials and, when skilfully used and 
spent upon vowel-sounds, comparatively feeble on the inharmo- 
nious ones. 

(0) Turning now to the auditory apparatus, we find that the 
ear is thought to be essentially a graded set of some 3000 
resonators, which are delicate enough to take the compound tone 
brought to them by the air and by the beautiful transmissive 
apparatus of the ear itself, and to analyze it into its elements. 
These elements can be recombined or kept separate in one or 
several perceptions. 

We have then the physical fact that musical tones are com- 
pounded in a certain way, and the supposed physiological fact 
that the unaided ear can pull these compounds to pieces and 
direct its attention at will to any of the fragments. 
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(c) On these two facts hangs the law of selection accord- 
ing to tone-relationship, which is the formal statement of the 
familiar thought that we seek to associate together tones that 
seem akin to each other. The law of relation is: Two clangs 
_ are to be considered related in the first degree when they have 
an identical partial, and the nearness of the relation is propor- 
tionate to the loudness of that partial in each clang compared 
with the loudness of the other, unidentical partials; and two 
clangs are to be considered related in the second degree when 
both are in the first degree to a third clang. 


Thus C (264 vibrations per second) and G (396) are related in the first 
degree because the third partial of C and the second of G are identical 
(792) ; C and A (440) also are in the first degree (but further removed from 
each other than C and G) because the fifth partial of C is identical with the 
third of A (1320). B (495), however, is in the second degree to C because 
both stand in the first degree to G, the fifth partial of G being identical 
with the fourth of B (1980). 


The law of selection is: Within certain limits, in selecting 
tones to compose a scale we choose those most closely related 
to the tonic or starting-point. 

It is now easy to see why the octave is the most universally 
recognized of intervals. It joins the nearest of kin to the tonic, 
and indeed bears a unique relation to the latter. This relation 
is described by Helmholtz thus: “ Let any melody be executed 
on any instrument that has a good musical quality of tone, such 
as the human voice; the hearer must have heard not only the 
primes of the compound tones, but also their upper octaves, and 
less strongly the remaining upper partials. When, then, a higher 
voice afterwards executes the same melody an octave higher, 
we hear again a part of what we heard before—namely, the even 
partials of the former compound tones—and at the same time we 
hear nothing that we have not previously heard. . ... Hence the 
first and chief division of our scale is that into a series of 
octaves. In reference to both melody and harmony we assume 
tones of different octaves which bear the same name to have the 
same value, and in the sense intended and up to a certain point 
this assumption is correct.” Imitation at the twelfth or at the 
double octave would possess the same peculiarity as imitation at 
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the octave, but is so rarely practicable that it has produced Tov 
tendency to subdivide our scale of possible tones into similar: 
sections of more than eight notes in length. 

Imitation at the next nearest intervals, the fifth and fourth,, 
gives quite satisfactory results, but differs from that at the octave: 
in introducing new partials. Notwithstanding this, the fifth and 
the fourth have sometimes played the ré/e of the octave. For 
example, the Greek diazeutic tetrachords divided the whole: 
range of possible notes into similar fifths; and in the early part 
of the middle ages it is said that melodies were sung by two: 
voices in parallel fifths and fourths as now tenors and sopranos. 
frequently sing together in parallel octaves. Imitation at the: ° 
fifth and fourth still survives in the fugue and the sonata. 

(2) Having pointed out the pre-eminence of the octave and 
the position of the fifth and fourth, let us now endeavor to trace 
the process of scale-formation according to the principle of tone-. 
relationship. Beginning with any given note, and proceeding 
to add one by one its nearest kindred, we soon obtain a scale 
some of whose notes lie inconveniently near together and some 
inconveniently far apart. To avoid the crowding together of 
some of its notes,and at the same time to obtain a greater even-- 
ness in their distribution, we are then obliged to replace some of 
them by others more remotely related to the tonic. This is the: 
practical effect of the first limitation—that of smallest tolerable: 
interval. 

The Mongols, the Malays, certain Polynesian, American, 
and African tribes, the Celts of Scotland and Ireland, together 
with perhaps the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians, avoid intervals. 
less than 1, which is between one sixth and one seventh of an oc-- 
tave. The Greeks ultimately agreed on 1, or about one twelfth 
of an octave, as their limit; and modern music has gone but 
little further. The Arabs, Hindus, and Persians tolerate much. 
shorter intervals than these. 

It is obvious that the smaller the intervals tolerated the- 
longer will the process of adding new relatives go on, and the: 
more notes will there be to the octave. Thus the Chinese and. 
Scotch may have five notes exclusive of the octave of the tonic; 


we may have twelve; and some Asiatics even as many as twen-- 
ty-four. 
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Helmholtz adduces examples of five of the possible scales of 
five tones, as follows: 


(1) C—d 4st ar Chinese. 
Sie ie eli, 

(2) c—~eb —f—g——bb—c’, Scotch (minor). 
Petree se oe 

(3) c—d—-f—g—~—bp—c’, Gaelic. 
3 ilies at Gal eee ie 

(4) c—d—e—~g—a—~c’,_ Scotch (major). 
te NS i 

(5) c—~eb— f—~ab —bp—c’, Scotch. 
Deere A ety ce 2 


Turning now to systems admitting shorter intervals than 1,0, 
and especially to that ee the Greeks, we find that they began by 
admitting the interval 3, but soon restricted themselves to 18. 
As they-commenced With “ octaves,” so to speak, only a Wurth 
long, we must first look at the combinations within that short 
compass. 

Pythagoras, it was said, is supposed to have succeeded in 
applying his method of tuning by perfect fifths and octaves to 
the Dorian tetrachord with this result : 

to Fo: 
Hosters 
but Helmholtz thinks that the principle of tone-relation pre- 
vailed in the other tetrachords. 
The examples that he gives are the following: 
(1) The enharmonic tetrachord of Olympos, 


3 
OARS ee: 
5 £ 
The attempt was even made to bisect the small interval between 


the lower notes, thus: 
(2) The later enharmonic, 


£$ 2 $f «ss I 
| poet ° 
+5 £ 
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(3) The older chromatic tetrachord, described by Eratos- 
thenes in the third century B.C., 


ENP 9 eee 
5 ae Edel Se 


The uncvenness of this is obvious; a different measurement of 
the same intervals gives: 

(4) The diatonic tetrachord, mentioned by Ptolemy in the 
second century A.D., 


piety etoe te 
Ere Ry kas 


Here the second note from the top, represented by 4, is only 
remotely related to the lowest note. A different tuning gives 
an improved relation by making the objectionable note a near 
relative, tho in the second degree, of the upper note, thus: 


SES I> ed 
(5) ge Stoel 


This is the tetrachord of Didymus, a grammarian of the Augus- 
tan age, to whom Ptolemy refers complimentarily. 


The Phrygian tetrachord is supposed by Helmholtz to have 
had the form, 


© a, UE Nee ee 
ee a 
and the Lydian, 
(7) Tint tigi ee 
do, hee ate 


“Two major thirds,” taken from each end of the tetrachord, 
“would form a variety of the chromatic scale, 


EE ERS Lior: 
at. otk. the: 
which does not seem to have been used.” 

At the end of this list Helmholtz remarks: “These are all 
the normal subdivisions of the tetrachord that have been used, 
but other subdivisions occur which the Greeks themselves termed 
irrational (hoya), and we do not know with certainty how far 

’ 


ina 
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they were practically used.” The soft diatonic mode, for exam- 
ple, contains the interval 4, thus: 


(3) a ee | 
A gu api st ome 


“The equal diatonic of Ptolemy contains a minor third divided 
as evenly as possible:” 


(9) 


: 
3b 


fe 
V5 Joe anne ae 
7 

But the Greeks were not slow to extend their tetrachords to 
octaves, and finally to a full double octave. From this grand 
scale of fifteen notes octaves beginning at different points were 
‘selected, and were named from the tetrachords concerned, Do- 
rian, Phrygian, etc. Each of these “octave-forms” or ‘‘modes” 
was felt to have a peculiar character of its own, and the discus- 
sion of these characters seems to have formed the staple of 
antique musical criticism. 

In the best period of Greek music there were seven modes, 
which when reduced by transposition to a common tonic would 


be as follows: 
Ecclesiastical Modes. 


1. Lydian, cr dmentuci ainb c=“ Ionic” 

2. Ionic, ec de f g a bh c’— “Mixolydian.” 
3. Phrygian, erd-@ fe a ih c— “Doric. 

4. Eolic, ec d ef g a bb c— “Eolic.” 

5. Doric, c db ef g ab bh c’— “ Phrygian.” 
6. Mixolydian, c db eb f gh ab bp pee Lydian.” 

7. Syntonolydian, c de ffg a b c— 


In later times this system of modes was much altered in a 
way it is not necessary for us to consider here; for, in conse- 
quence of a reform initiated by Claudius Ptolemy of Alexan- 
dria, the church modes were derived directly from the ancient 
forms, altho under strangely interchanged titles (see above 
table). In the course of time these church modes coalesced 
into the two great modern scales. 

Before passing to consider that coalescence, let us glance at 
the connection of the course of development we have just traced 
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with the operation of our law of tone-relation. If we put that: 
law to work, we obtain a graded list of related tones from which. 
we may select several different series whose least interval shall. 
be 18; and if we then arrange these series in order of their aver— 
age kinship with the tonic, we shall find the very scales just 
described at the top of the list. Hence the ancient modes and. 
their direct descendants, the church modes, exemplify in a re-- 
markable way the unconscious operation in the action of taste 
of the law of scale-construction whose formal statement we have 
given above. . 

The Arabic tonal system is somewhat more intricate than 
the Greek, but based on precisely the same principles. It is- 
noteworthy, however, for its greater nicety of subdivision, for 
the skill with which it couples a system with perfect fifths with. 
that of natural tone-relationship, and for its discovery of the: 
ascending “leading-tone” of which we shall speak presently. 
Three of the twelve Arabic tonal modes coincide with three of 
the Greek, and several of the more prominent have what we: 
call pure or natural intonation. It seems unnecessary to discuss. 
the system at length, as it yields results not materially different 
from those obtained from the Greek, except perhaps in its more- 
evident leaning towards pure intonation. 

(ec) Let us now turn to the subsidiary and restrictive law of 
selection which in its desire for equality and smoothness fixes. 
its eye upon the length of the intervals involved rather than 
upon the kinship of the tones at their extremities. It may be 
thought that this principle should have preceded the other be-- 
cause its intervention may have been prior to that of the latter ;. 
yet there can hardly be any question that even if this be the: 
order of time, it is not the true order of thought and explication. 
In its crudest stages music may indeed be more influenced by 
the principle of evenness, but as it emerges into systematic forms. 
it comes at first almost exclusively under that of kinship. 

The few points where traces of the action of the former prin-- 
ciple are seen in the history of modern music are these. The 
oriental scales with their numerous notes are more or less under- 
its power, altho their octaves, fifths, and fourths are derived. 
as were the Greek. In Greek music it seems hardly to have: 
appeared. The later enharmonic and the second “irrational’”’ 
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‘tetrachords exhibit perhaps the only traces of its operation. In 
_ -modern music, however, in proportion as polyphony and tonal- 

ity—which is but the legitimate result of the tendencies induced 
by the fact of tone-relation—have developed, and the notes of 
the scale have thus acquired new bonds of union with each 
-other and with the tonic, the freedom with which equality of 
interval has been sought has increased, until the interloper first, 
in certain of the chromatic scales, became the indispensable and 
powerful minister, and finally, in the scale of equal temperament, 
-stands lord paramount. 

One step in this process seems to Helmholtz to have been 
particularly important. Our taste having dictated that the so- 
called semitone, 1%, should be our smallest recognized interval, 
that fact served to give the semitone an independent definite- 
ness and value. Now, the major seventh, or the note B of the 
‘major scale of C, which corresponds to the Greek Lydian mode, 
falls just a semitone below the octave of the tonic, and hence, 
altho naturally the most distantly connected to, the latter of 
_all the notes of the gamut, became with the fuller growth of 
‘tonality the most closely bound to it, and in the character of 
“leading tone” stepped into great prominence. The same 
function was performed in descending passages by the Dp of 
the Dorian mode. The two “leading tones” occur together in 


= 


ay a 


.the cadence’ , which Helmholtz calls “ almost the only 


i 


“isolated and misunderstood remnant of the ancient tonal modes.” 
The same phenomenon, as mentioned above, is to be found in 
Arab music, where several notes, lying quite close to their neigh- 
bors, act as routes to them. 

To return now to the historic development of modern scales, 
~The sudden elevation into power of the tone vi! (B of the scale 


1 As in the last two bars of ‘‘And with his stripes we are healed,” in the 
_Messiah of Handel. 
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of C), backed by the influence of the spreading doctrines of 
tonality and of independent harmony, wrought the utter dis- 
comfiture of the other sevenths, the Bp’s, crowned “the wanton 
Lydian” mode chief of scales, transformed the Ionic into it by — 
sharping its flat seventh, the Phrygian into the modern ascend-- 
ing minor, the Eolic into the descending minor, fused the 
Phrygian and Eolic into the instrumental minor, but, strange 
to say, left the famous Dorian almost entirely out in the cold. 
During the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries a. 
strong feeling arose for the individuality of harmonic combina- 
tions or chords as such. This new agent in musical history 
seized the church modes, and, whatever may have been their 
tuning up to that time, established it thenceforward upon the: 
basis of tone-relation. Wherever the antique tuning in its striv-- 
ing after perfect fifths had distorted the pure intonation, the 
error was rectified. Hence the great superiority of the modern 
major scale over every other is due partly to the fact that it. 
lends itself with greater ease than any other to harmonic uses, 
and partly to the greater average connectedness of its constitu-- 
ent tones to each’other; indeed, these two characteristics are 
at bottom but the two faces of the same thing. The minor 
scale possesses these excellences in a less degree and so occupies. 
a subordinate place. The ancient modes owe their downfall to. 
the small degree in which they possessed them. Nevertheless, 
while we have gained in harmonic, we have lost in melodic facil-- 
ities, in the change from five or seven modes to two, and how’ 
to regain the old variety and power of expression without relin-- 
quishing the wealth that harmony has brought us is with many 
' a question of great moment. 

This brings us back to our starting-point and completes our: 
hasty survey of Helmholtz’s theory. The reader of his book 
cannot fail to be impressed with the close correspondence that. 
appears between the historic facts and the theory offered, as: 
well as with the excellent clearness and fulness with which the 
theory is advanced and illustrated. It is perhaps true that a. 
strict mathematical interpretation of its terms develops a large: 
number of theoretical scales that are as yet unknown in practi- 
cal use, and that, since the actual forms often seem inferior in 
tonal correlation to the theoretical, a fuller explanation might: 
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be welcome of the exclusion of the latter by the former. It is 
also true that Prof. Helmholtz seems to push too far his theory 
that we have no harmonic influences whatever to account for in 

the very early development of a scale, such as, for instance, a 
rude tuning of instruments by the simultaneous ‘production of 
two notes. The Greeks knew of binary and ternary chords even 
if they were unable to employ them practically; several barbar- 
ous tribes of to-day not only know of such chords but have 
developed an elaborate polyphonic system of music; and it is 
in general probable that every people possessing any musical 
instruments have some notion of combining their tones in pairs 
and triads and even of tuning them by the resultant harmonies. 
The difficulty in this matter is of course that the simpler work- 
ings of harmonic influence and the ‘influence of tone-relation as 
we have described it give precisely the same results, and it is 
absolutely impossible to say from mere inspection whether a 
given scale was moulded by the one or the other agency or by 
both. As soon as harmony becomes elaborate it begins to make 
a marked impression upon scales. To this influence are justly 
ascribed many of the later steps in the crystallization of modern 
scales out of the church modes, the whole of which process we 
were forced to compress into a single paragraph. Helmholtz 
will not admit any harmonic factor in the problem until that 
comparatively late period. 

After making whatever small deductions are demanded by 
these seeming deficiencies, however, there remains a remarkable 
body of combined observation and speculation which challenges 
our heartiest admiration for its amount, its logical solidity, and 
its exceeding interest. To one who appreciates the care and 
| ingenuity displayed throughout the whole treatment, it is sur- 
prising that Prof. Helmholtz’s brilliant and triumphant grap- 
pling with an extraordinarily difficult problem has not been 
more widely published and recognized. 


WALDO S. PRATT. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES OF MODERN MATERIALISM. 


BOUT half a generation ago the leaders of advanced 
A thought appeared in the philosophical and theological 
wilderness, announcing that the kingdom of science was at 
hand. Of course the way had to be prepared for.the new 
kingdom by uprooting old views, and the aforesaid leaders were 
very efficient in this work. Armed with a logic variously de- 
scribed as rigorous, unsparing, relentless, etc., they pushed in 
all directions as effectually as the beast of Daniel’s vision. They 
pointed out the incoherencies of received views so clearly as to 
make it plain that no honest man with the least ability could 
retain them longer. So well was this work done, that the by- 
stander could hardly help thinking that nothing but mental dis- 
honesty would explain the tenacity-with which apparently in- 
telligent persons clung to old beliefs. Indeed the prophets of 
the new era did not fail to hint with great plainness that the 
old views derived not a little support from unworthy motives. 
But this necessity of incessantly attacking and exploding old 
views has been a disadvantage to the new. The advanced 
thinkers have been so absorbed in attack and negation, as to give 
little attention to unfolding their own solution of the peren- 
nial problems of thought and life. As yet the new philosophy 
has not attained to proper self-knowledge, tho it can hardly 
be said to be lacking in self-consciousness ; but it only vaguely 
perceives its own implications. One resulting evil is, that ad- 
vanced thought does not succeed much better with logic than 
the unprogressive thought of the past. It is indeed logical 
enough in dealing with other systems; but it clings to the old 
theological method of instinct, compromise, and half-way meas- — 
ures in general, in adjusting itself to thought and life. This is 
doubtless due to its militant history. It cannot be that the brave 
men who have put to flight so many armies of theological and 
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“illogical aliens in the name of logic are in the least afraid to follow 


logic whithersoever it may lead. They have simply had too much 
on their hands to attend to it. But the lack of this self-know- 
ledge is a defect nevertheless. The chief demand upon ad- 
vanced thinkers at present is that they leave the theologians for 


-a time, and set their own house in the true order of logic. To 


help on this good work we propose to discuss the nature and 
-difficulties of modern materialism, especially in its bearing on . 
the problem of knowledge. By materialism we mean any doc- 
‘trine which makes mind the product or result of organization. 

But the simple statement that mind is the product of organi- 
zation does not give a clear conception of materialism. Indeed 
the materialists themselves have hardly cleared up their own 
thought on this point. The difficulty is not merely to know 
how mind can be a product, but in what sense mind is a product. 
Of course it is not held that the elements create a substantial 
mind, but only that mind is the sum of mental states which are 
‘produced by organization. But the sense of this production is 
unclear. Fora time the formula among materialists was, that 
the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. This view 
regarded thought as a thing, and further overlooked the fact, 
that the secretory organs either separate from the blood what is 
already in it or make the products from materials contained in 
the blood. This view, then, would imply, either that thoughts 
pre-exist in the blood or that they are made out of blood. In 
‘either case, a very sharp eye would enable usto see them. This 
view of course was speedily abandoned, and the immateriality 
-of thought was insisted upon. Most advanced thinkers would 
feel insulted if such gross notions were attributed to them; and 
one of the leaders has stigmatized them as “the materialism of 
‘the savage.” Unfortunately they have succeeded better in tell- 
ing what they do not believe than in telling what they do. 
Sundry nerve-centres are said to have the function of producing 
‘consciousness, just as other nerve-centres have other functions ; 
but still the sense of this production is left unclear. As long as 
thought was viewed as material there was no absurdity in view- 
ing it as a brain-product. The brain produces nothing, but 
merely modifies existing matter. 

If, then, thought be a material combination, it is easy to 
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understand how it may be produced by the brain. There is no 
unlikeness between the antecedent and the consequent. The 
difficulty with this view is that it is nonsense, not that it is un- 
intelligible. But when thought is viewed as immaterial, it is 
hard to understand the sense in which it is a product of mate- 
rial activities. The difficulty with this view is that it is unin- 
telligible, and it may also be nonsense. The trouble here arises. 
from the laws of energy and continuity. The conservation of 
energy demands that no energy shall be lost; and as nerves 
consume energy in performing their functions, thought must 
represent a certain amount of energy consumed in its pro- 
duction. If physical energy is spent in producing thought as 
thought, it must lay aside all its distinctive features and disap- 
pear in the mental realm. But in that case either physical 
energy would be lost or mental energy would be as real as 
physical energy. The physical realm would be in interaction 
with the mental realm, and thought, feeling, and volition would 
count in the course of events as well as the physical forces. It 
would even be possible in that case to view the mental side of 
matter as basal, and the physical side as appearance. Of 
course the materialist will not accept this view. For him 
the physical series is the abiding and independent fact. As 
such it is controlled only by the laws of force and motion. The 
thought-series is effect only, and never cause. But in order to 
make it effect only we must deny that physical energy is ever 
expended in producing thought as thought. It must be spent 
only in producing those physical states which have’ thoughts for: 
their inner face; and these thoughts, as thoughts, must be 
powerless. They can affect the physical series not as thoughts, 
but only as having physical states for their outer face. Any 
other conception would bring us into collision with the conser-. 
vation of energy; for under this law there can be no effect which. 
is not reciprocally a cause. : 

These considerations have gradually led the more logi-- 
cal materialists to the following view: The physical series is. 
self-contained and independent. It suffers no loss and no. 
irruption. Both energy and continuity are absolutely con-. 
served, Each physical antecedent is entirely exhausted in its. 
physical consequent; and, conversely, each physical consequent 
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is fully explained by its physical antecedent. All physical move- 
ments are physically determined. The mental series is not 
properly caused by the physical series, but attends it. If the 
latter caused the former in the sense of expending energy upon _ 
it, either the continuity of the physical series would be broken, 

and energy would be lost, or thoughts would be as real as. 

things. But the thought-series cannot be independent of the 

physical series, for that is contrary to the hypothesis. There is. 
only one course left. We must view the mental series as the 

subjective shadow which attends the physical series. When, 

then, the physical’ series is of a certain kind and intensity, it has. 

a mental side; but the reality, the energy, the ground of move- 

ment are entirely in the physical series. Physical energy is.. 
never spent in producing thought as thought, but in producing 

physical combinations which have a thought-face. Conversely 

thoughts count for nothing as thoughts, but only as represented 

in the physical series by physical states. Memory, reflection, 

and reasoning are only the mental side of changes in the brain.. 
Mental movement of every sort is due not to any self-determi- 

nation of reason, but to the nervous mechanism. A change of 
ideas means that the corresponding physical states have been dis-. 

placed by others. This view has been elaborated at greatest 

length by Mr. Spencer in his “ Principles of Psychology.” He 

aims to show how all mental phenomena are but the inner side 

of molecular motion in the brain, or of what he calls nascent 

motor excitations. But the view is best expressed in the fol-. 

- lowing quotations from Prof. Huxley’s lecture “On the Hypo- 

thesis that Animals are Automata:” 


«It may be assumed, then, that molecular changes in the brain are the 
causes of all the states of consciousness in brutes. Is there any evidence 
that these states of consciousness may, conversely, cause those molecular’ 
changes which give rise to muscular motions? I see no such evidence.” 

* It is quite true that to the best of my judgment the argumentation 
which applies to brutes holds equally good of men; and, therefore, that 
all states of consciousness in us as in them are immediately caused by 
molecular changes of the brain-substance. It seems to me that in men, as 
in brutes, there is no proof that any state of consciousness is the cause of 
any change in the motion of the matter of the organism. Af these posi-- 
tions are well based, it follows that our mental conditions are simply the: 
symbols in consciousness of the changes which take place automatically in. 
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the organism; and that, to take an extreme illustration, the feeling we 
call volition is not the cause of a voluntary act, but the symbol of that 
state of the brain which is the immediate cause of that act.” 


It is easy to see how the materialist comes to this view. 
He must maintain the continuity and independence of the phy- 
sical series. Hence he cannot allow that physical energy ever 
becomes anything else. Again, he cannot allow that the 
mental series has any energy or principle of movement in itself 
without making it as real as the physical series. Hence he is 
shut up to the view that the mental series is only a powerless 
attendant upon the physical series. But while it is easy to see 
how we come to this view, it is doubtful if its implications are 
fully understood even by the advanced thinkers themselves. 
If we observe the myriad movements of a great city, we are apt 
in uncritical moments to fancy that thought and purpose enter 
into them as originating and controlling. But now we know 
better. There is no ground for believing that any mental state 
‘can affect any physical state. The movements, then, are purely 
automatic; and tho we may believe that they are accompa- 
nied by thought and purpose, the thought is not the source of 
the movement, but only a sign that the movement is going on. 
In strictness there is very little ground for admitting the co- 
existence of thought with these movements; and it is very 
difficult also to tell for whom thought exists as a sign that 
nervous movements are going on. We may be tempted to say 
that the sign exists for the mind; but the mind is the sign. In 
strictness there are no advanced thinkers, but only advanced 
thoughts and feelings. The so-called thinker is but the sum of 
the advanced states. Again, we may suppose an advanced 
thinker preparing and delivering a lecture in support of the 
doctrine in question. Even the thinker himself, owing to the 
contagion of old views, would be likely to fancy that his thought 
and purpose count for something in the outcome. But this is 
plainly a mistake. To begin'with, there is no advanced thinker ; 
and if there were, he could only bea passive spectator of his. 
mental states. The writing and reading of a lecture is purely a 
matter of physical movement; and we know at last that no 
mental state can affect any sine state. The preparation of 
the lecture may be attended by thought, tho that is doubtful; 
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but it certainly takes place without any intervention of thought. 
The thought, if present, is only the sign to nobody in particular - 
that the nerves are doing the work; and if the nerves remained 
unchanged, they would do the work just as well if thought were 
entirely absent. On this point we have not the slightest doubt; 
and the doctrine enables us to understand many of the homilies 
from this quarter. It has long been a puzzle to the critical 
mind how any rational being could produce some things which 
have appeared among the clumps of advanced thoughts. But 
now we see that reason has nothing to do with their production ; 
and the wonder rather becomes that the nerves should do so 
well. 

But even yet we have no clear conception of the relation of 
the thought-series to the thing-series. Taken in earnest the 
theory in question reduces to pure magic. In physics under 
the law of conservation and correlation, there is no effect which ~ 
does not in turn become a cause; and as by hypothesis thought 
as thought is never causal, it is never properly an effect. If we 
could look into a living brain, we should see the molecules in 
movement in various ways. This isthe physical side and series. 
But some of these movements and combinations are said to 
have a subjective face. This is the mental side and series. 
This mental side, however, would not appear as such in the 
physical series. We should see, then, various combinations and 
movements of molecules. The movements may be conceived 
as spiral, elliptical, rectilinear, oscillatory, etc. When given 
groups of molecules are moving in one form, as an ellipse, 
they have no inner face; but when they are moving in 
some other form, say a spiral, they are attended by thoughts. 
No physical energy is drawn off to produce them; they are 
simply there. The spiral movement confines itself strictly to 
being a spiral movement, just as the elliptical movement 
confines itself to being an elliptical movement. Why, then, 
should the spiral movement be attended by thoughts while 
the elliptical movement is not? There is no answer except 
to say that it is the fact. There is no difficulty in under- 
standing the generation of the spiral movement; but whence 
comes this new series? We get no hint of it by studying the 
spiral movement. The thought-series as such is simply and 
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purely magic. There isno ground for it in the physical series ; 
and there is no mental subject to generate it as the result of its 
interaction with the physical series. Thoughts appear and dis- 
appear without any assignable reason whatever. Tt does not 
help us to assume a hidden mind-face to matter which is mani- 
fested only under certain conditions, say upon occasion of a 
spiral movement among the molecules; for it is plain that to be 
manifested at the proper time the mind-face must be acted upon 
by the physical face. Otherwise the mental manifestation might 
occur at any time, and in any form whatever.. .There must be 
something in the elliptical movement which represses mental 
manifestation; and there must be something in the spiral move- 
ment which elicits it. But this puts the origin of thought back of 
the spiral movement and in the hidden nature of matter. There 
is, then, a double movement in matter—a physical and a thought 
movement. But this leaves it doubtful whether matter as think- 
ing, or matter as moving, is the true reality, or whether there may 
be something deeper than both. Either alternative is fatal to 
the assumed self-sufficiency of the physical series. Many mate- 
rialists are inclined at this point to take refuge in the notion 
that the reality is deeper than both the physical and the mental 
series, but in so doing they fall into all the difficulties of Spino- 
_zism. The unknown reality, as having physical manifestations, 
contains no explanation of its mental manifestations. The 
latter must find their ground not in the physical series, but in 
the thought-nature of the true reality. But how comes the 
latter to have two sides? and how come these two sides to be 
parallel as thought and thing? Thus our monism vanishes into 
dualism; and thus the question escapes the materialist and dis- 
appears in the region of high metaphysics. Of course the 
materialist will not allow this, but will still insist upon the self- 
sufficiency of the physical series. In that case all our difficul- 
ties come back. We cannot allow the mental series to have 
any energy in itself, or to be in interaction with the physical 
series, We must always remember that there is no reason for 
believing that any mental state can affect any physical state; 
for the physical series goes along by itself. There is no double 
movement in matter, for by hypothesis the reality is entirely in 
the physical series. The thought-series appears as a magical 
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and groundless addition to various parts of the thing-series. 
Thus the same logic which brought us hither takes us farther. 
It is a break of continuity to assume that the thought-series can 
determine the thing-series. It is equally a break of continuity 
to assume that the thing-series can determine the thought-series 
as such. What, then, is the relation of the two? We cannot 
call it occasionalism, for occasionalism would imply a cause ° 
apart from the thing-series which adjusted the thought-series to 
it. It is occasionalism in the sense that the physical series does 
not produce thoughts, but occasions. them; but as it occasions 
them without becoming them or expending energy upon them, 
the relation between the two series is that of pure magic. The 
materialist cannot admit the efficiency of thought as thought ; 
hence he is shut up to affirming either the materiality of thought 
or a magical occasionalism. Either we must allow that certain 
molecular groupings are not merely attended by thoughts, but 
are thoughts, or we must take refuge in magic. The first view 
is intelligible, but nonsensical; the second view is not intelligi- 
ble, and hence it is difficult to say whether it is nonsense or not. 
Thus we see that while the materialistic doctrine seems very 
clear, it is fundamentally unclear not merely in its possibility 
but primarily in its meaning. 

Few materialists would accept this conclusion, owing to the 
little attention they have bestowed upon the problem. In par- 
ticular they would repudiate occasionalism, even in its unmagi- 
cal form, as a moth-eaten relic of metaphysics. But when it 
comes to telling in what sense thought is caused by matter, or 
how the impotence and immateriality of thought can be recon- 
ciled with the laws of cofitinuity and conservation, they im- 
plicitly take refuge in a magical occasionalism. Every physical 
effect is a new condition of matter; and as thought is not 
matter in any condition, it is put outside of all physical effects. 
One distinguished writer upon the new philosophy assures us 
that no study of the physical series would give us any hint of 
the thought-series which attends it. The latter is always there 
when summoned; but it sits apart from the moving matter. 
This would be quite intelligible if there were a mind outside of 
the physical series, but it is quite magical on any other theory. 
When heat and light are “summoned,” energy is always spent 
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in summoning them; but when thought as thought is sum 
moned, it appears without any assignable ground, certainly 
without any expenditure of energy. One very popular attempt 
to escape this difficulty deserves mention, for it underlies all. 
materialistic theories at this point. Thought is said to be a. 
phenomenon of matter; and this formula is supposed to remove 
all difficulty. Phenomena are not caused, but simply appear. 
This suggestion does seem to help us a little until we remember~ 
that a phenomenon implies not only something which appears, 
but also a subject to which it appears. When, then, the 
thought-side._ of matter is said to be phenomenal, the question 
at once emerges, What is the subject and where the conscious-. 
ness for which the phenomena exist? For the materialist there 
is no such subject. Yet so natural is the thought of self that 
we.never divest ourselves of it even when denying it. When 
the materialist views the brain as a thinking machine, he always. 
tacitly assumes himself as a reading machine which reads off 
the result. When we are told that nerve-motions have thoughts . 
for their inner face, a self is always supplied for whom the 
thoughts exist. Materialistic statements tacitly assume back of © 
the organism which conducts the mental processes a looker-on 
who tells off the processes and interprets their meaning. Thus. 
thought is said to be a sign of nervous processes; but for 
whom does the sign exist? The outsider could not see the 
thought, but only the nerve-movements. For whom, then, is . 
the thought a sign? For the thinking self, of course. Thus 
the self which the materialist labors to destroy, peers compla- 
cently through the very arguments which are framed for its . 
destruction. Materialism succeeds in reducing the self to pas- - 
sivity so far as the physical world is concerned; but it remains . 
throughout a critical spectator of the on-going. But this is a . 
grave inconsistency. Materialism allows no self, and hence it . 
cannot make thought phenomenal. The thought-series cannot 
be an appearance, for there is no one to whom it can appear. 
It cannot be a sign or symbol in consciousness only, for there is . 
no one to read and interpret the sign, and consciousness itself ~ 
is nothing apart from the sign. Thinking, then, as such must — 
represent a real process in matter. But this also is contrary to 
the hypothesis. Matter does not think, but moves. Some of ~ 
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these movements are said to have thoughts on the inside, but the. 
moving matter is the only reality, Where, then, and how do 
the thoughts exist? They do not exist in mind, for the mind 
is but the sum of the thoughts. Nor do they exist in con- 
sciousness, for this is nothing apart from its objects. The 
conscious thoughts, then, must exist in matter itself. But this, 
too, is contrary to the hypothesis, for the physical series as such 
is supposed to be the only reality. Thus the mental series is 
supposed to be something external to the physical series, and 
hence external to reality. This is a grand embarrassment. It 
would seem that the physical series has its inner face not in 
itself but in consciousness. In itself the physical series is a 
redistribution of matter and motion, and it becomes more only 
in consciousness. But consciousness, again, is the inner face and 
not the place of its existence. Hence matter must have its 
inner face in itself. It would, too, be highly presumptuous on 
the part of consciousness to give reality any qualities which it 
does not have. Thought and consciousness, then, are real pro- 
cesses in matter. Thus we come around to the old possibility 
that matter as thinking and conscious may be the true reality, 
and that matter as moving is only an appearance. It is very 
hard to unravel this puzzle. If matter only moves, whence is 
thought? If it both moves and thinks, what becomes of the 


. claim that all energy is in the physical series? If matter does 


not think, and if the mind is nothing, what does think? Per- 
haps it will be well to leave these problems to the materialists 
themselves. As yet they have given us no clear statement on 
these points. It would be a boon if they would state their 
doctrine so that*it neither vanishes into magic nor identifies. 
thought with material movements. We do not care to have 
the doctrine proved; but it would be well to have it clearly 
stated. 

Thus far it has not been our purpose to dispute, but only to 
expound. We have not sought to disprove materialism, but 
only to find what it is. The materialist holds that thought is 
produced by organization; and it is interesting to know the 
sense of this production, and especially how the impotence and 
immateriality of thought can be either maintained or given up 
on materialistic premises. We pass next to discuss the bear- 
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ings of every form of materialism on the problem of knowledge. 
And first we point out that we reach the thing-series only 
through the thought-series. We know that there are things, 
and what they are, only through thought. Hence while the 
thing-series may be first and fundamental in the order of 
fact, in the order of knowledge the thought-series is first: A 
first question, then, would be, What warrant is there for affirm- 
ing a thing-series at all? If the thought-series be so emaciated 
and helpless as the materialist teaches, why trust its reports 
about things in any case? Why may not the thing-series be 
after all only a phase of the thought-series? From Hume to 
Spencer, materialistic philosophers have defined the thing-series 
as a series of vivid states of consciousness; while the ego isa 
series of faint states of consciousness. But vivid or faint, 
this definition makes both subject and object states of con- 
sciousness, and hence both belong to the thought-series. Here 
is the place where materialism always tumbles into idealism, 
whenever it attempts to reason out a theory of perception. It 
is well known that Spencer at this point, when his theory was 
about to collapse into nihilism, saved himself by reinstating the 
ego asatrue agent. The ego, from being a series of faint im- 
pressions or the inner side of nerve-movements, suddenly be- 
comes a true source of energy; and the warrant for affirming a 
thing-series apart from the thought-series is found in the fact 
that our own energy is resisted by an energy not our own. 
This is excellent doctrine; but it does not agree with the’ other 
doctrine that the ego is only a sum of mental states, and that 
mental states affect no physical states; for it makes our own 
consciousness of effort and energy the turning point in the de- 
bate between idealism and realism. Upon the whole, we advise 
the materialist not to debate this point, but quietly and colos- 
sally to ignore it. It will be hard to get out of the debate 
either without falling into idealism or without admitting the 
real agency of the ego. Logic is a good thing, but in such a 
state of affairs it would be easy to get too much of it. 

We pass this point and raise another. All arguments for 


the efficiency of matter assume that we have a valid knowledge © 


of matter. That X is adequate or inadequate is a proposition 
which admits of no discussion. The thought-series, then, must 
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reproduce the thing-series, and it is of interest to know how this . 
can be. The general notion that the latter determines the for- 
mer in no way implies that the latter must determine the former 
so as to correspond to itself. If an organism be able to gen- 
erate thoughts, it by no means follows that the thoughts must 
represent external objects. One would expect that the thoughts 
would represent, if anything, the organic processes of which 
they are the inner face; whereas they. never refer to these, and 
commonly refer to things entirely apart from the organism. 
Nervous combinations and movements are said to have ideas 
for their mental face, and the natural thought would be that 
those ideas would be ideas of their peculiar nervous correlates. 
“But this is never the case; indeed the current doctrines about 
those correlates are even now matters of not very cogent 
inference. This complete silence of the organism as to what 
is going on in itself, and the report instead of what is tak- 
ing place in the outer world, are very remarkable facts. Cer- 
tainly when matter is declared to be a double-faced entity, we 
expect to find the mental face reflecting that part of the physi- 
cal face which is over against it; but the mental face never re- 
flects the series which produces it, but other and unconnected 
series. Thus rays of light fall upon the body and a thought re- 
sults, but not a thought of nerve-processes nor of vibrating 
ethers, but of an external luminous object. It is strange in- 
deed, that anything should result, but that the thought should 
be of an object at many removes of mediated action, is surpris- 
ing in a far higher degree. The wonder is still greater in our 
perception of others’ thoughts. Here some waves of air fall 
upon the ear, and at once the nerves produce thoughts with the 
added assurance that they are the reproduction of a thought- 
series existing apart from our own. There is the additional 
wonder in the latter case that some nerves produce thoughts 
: only in response to certain vibrations, and other nerves need 
different vibrations. The difference between a Frenchman and 
an Englishman is fundamentally a difference of nerves. We 
can now understand the problem. If knowledge is to be possi- 
ble, the mental series must truly reproduce the physical series 
and all other mental series ; but what ground is there for affirm- 
ing that they must correspond? This particular problem has 
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not received the attention from materialists which it deserves.. 
In general, they have never considered the problem of know- 
ledge at all, but have taken the crude theories of common-sense 
for granted. But the problem is a real one and demands a solu- 
tion. And for the materialist there is no solution except some 
debased form of the pre-established harmony. He must assume: 
not only that matter can generate thoughts, but that it is shut. 
up by its nature to the generation of thoughts which corre- 
spond to the outward fact. He must even assume that bodies. 
are so related to their surroundings as to be under obligation to- 
generate correct thoughts about things in general. We call this. 
a debased form of the pre-established harmony, because it denies. 
the pre-establishment which alone saves the doctrine from imbe-. 
cility. Many materialists have taken refuge from this admission. 
in agnosticism; but materialism will not unite with that view 
except as a dogmatic affirmation. The entire proof of material-. 
ism rests on the assumption that we have a valid knowledge of 
matter. The thought-series, then, must correspond to things ;. 
but why? The only answer is, that matter is such that in the 
main it must produce true thoughts; but this is simply to affirm 
the fact without giving any insight into its grounds. But this. 
theory is far worse than Leibnitz’s pre-established harmony. 
Leibnitz found some reason for the harmony in the fact of its. 
pre-establishment, but the materialist has simply to assert it and 
leave it unexplained. Moreover his harmony is not such a har-- 
mony between thought and thing as between body and thing.. 
As the materialist degrades the Cartesian occasionalism into: 
magic, so he degrades the Leibnitzian pre-established harmony 
into an opaque and unintelligible fact. This is a rather sorry 
outcome for a system of reasoned truth. Instead of progress: 
we have a remarkable case of reversion, or atavism, and also a 
somewhat striking illustration of the law that degradation is as: 
possible as progress. 

Still the problem has not been entirely unnoticed. Notably 
the Spencerian evolutionists have sought to account for the har- 
mony in question by a theory framed from natural selection and 
heredity. According to this view there is no original need that 
matter should think rightly; but if any organism should think 
wrongly, it would soon collide with reality and perish. Right 
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‘thinking, therefore, is necessary to continued existence. Natu- 
ral selection must tend to pick out the sound thinkers from the 
unsound ; and by heredity their tendencies will be integrated 
and Ea auentited: The final result will be that thought will at 
last be adjusted to things, yet without any reference to an 
-Opaque and uncaused harmony. 

The ingenuity of this view is wonderful; still more so is the 
‘uncritical faith which can receive it. For since thought has no 
effect on physical processes, it is hard to see what effect for 
good or evil thought can have. The survival of the organism 
is a purely physical matter with which, by hypothesis, thought 
has nothing to do. There seems to be here a trace of the anti- 
quated notion of self-control, according to which our knowledge 
determines our course. In a system of freedom the theory 
‘would have application; but when thought is only the power- 
less shadow of reality, its misadjustment is insignificant. In 
‘this theory the destruction of the organism is not due to a mal- 
adjustment of thought, but to a maladjustment of the organism. 


“Those organisms which perish are not those which think 
-wrongly, but those which cannot maintain their equilibrium 
-with the environment. But there is nothing in this which im- 
‘plies that those organisms which are in equilibrium with the en- 


vironment must produce true thoughts of the environment. 
The crystal maintains itself against its surroundings by virtue 
of its physical structure; but it does not follow that, if a crystal 
-should have thoughts, they must reflect the surroundings. But 
why should the same equilibrium imply more in the organism ? 
‘Why must organisms which can physically maintain themselves 


‘think rightly about their surroundings? This they must do if 


knowledge is to have any validity; but it is hard to find any 
‘reason for it. We are forced either to abandon knowledge, or 
else to fall back again on a grotesque harmony between organ- 
isms and their surroundings, such that when they take to think- 
ing they can but reflect their environment. But this is Leib- 


-nitz’s theory of pre-established harmony in its most debased 


form. Leibnitz was not content to affirm the harmony between 
‘mind and its objects; he explained it by its pre-establishment. 
Materialism degrades it to a physical significance and leaves it 
sunaccountable. 
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Again, it is very remarkable that the narrow range of the 
Spencerian principle should have been overlooked. If it were 
true, it would provide for valid thoughts only as they are related 
to survival; whereas the bulk of our thoughts have no bearing on 
survival. A mistake in our theory of double stars or in our 
solar physics would not be attended with any physical disaster. 
The true theory and the false theory are equally without sig- 
nificance for survival. And since this is the case with the mass: 
of our alleged knowledge, the action of natural selection can 
never come into play to separate the true from the false. What: 
warrant, then, have we for trusting the report of thought om 
these things? The uninitiated may be tempted to think that 
we reach these things by reasoning; but on this theory, reason-- 
ing itself is only a.function of the nerves. It is but the subjec-. 
tive side of the nervous mechanism; and there is no assignable: 
reason why the nerves should reason more accurately than they 
perceive. If reasoning were an independent mental activity, 
self-poised and self-verifying, the case would be different; but 
the mind is only the sum of mental phenomena, and these phe- 
nomena are called up and shifted by the nervous mechanism. 
Once more, then, what warrant is there for trusting our nerves ? 
That they should produce thoughts about everything is very 
remarkable, but that these thoughts should represent the reality 
is in the highest degree surprising. The mental series which 
originally was the subjective face of sundry nervous movements. 
turns out to be the inner face of all physical series or move- 
ments, with the one amazing exception of the physical series om 
which it depends. To retain our trust in knowledge we must: 
make once more the assumption of a pre-established harmony im 
its worst form. Who would have expected to find the ghost of 
Leibnitz in a somewhat degraded state lurking among the pon- 
derous phrases of the Spencerian philosophy ! 

Another difficulty with this theory of knowledge is tNat its. 
appeal to heredity and experience is not clearly justified by the 
principles of the theory. It is well known that when material- 
ism comes to psychology it always allies itself with empiricism 
and associationalism. Thus Mr. Spencer, when he had con- 
ducted the evolution of the universe up to the borders of the 
mind, attached the associational psychology to his system, and 
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thus mind was brought into line with all below it. He also ap- 
parently greatly increased the resources of associationalism by 
his doctrine of heredity, whereby a race-experience was ex- 
changed for an individual experience. In this way the system 
gained time for its transformations. This is very clear in ap- 
pearance, but rather confused in fact. In order to learn from 
experience, there must be something which learns ; whereas on 
the materialistic theory-the learner is the experience itself. We 
learn from experience by remembering the past and deducing 
principles for present and future guidance. But this is impossi- 
ble where there is no rational subject which stands apart from 
the experience and draws inferences from it. Now according 
to materialism we do not have ideas, we are the ideas. And 
these ideas are not the product of some past experience, but are 
the outcome of the organism as it is. An organism made at 
first hand from the inorganic would ‘have precisely the same 
ideas, feelings, recollections, and general insight. The only 
way, therefore, in which experience can affect our mental life is 
by modifying the organism; it can directly teach us nothing. 
Nor is it in any sense our mental experiences which modify the 
organism; these by hypothesis are powerless. And the mental 
manifestations of the organism are in no sense learned from ex- 
perience, but are the expression of what the organism is. We 
may speak of a gradual development of the organism and a cor- 
responding deyelopment of mental manifestation, but we cannot 
speak of experience in the philosophical sense of the word. 
The same considerations apply to heredity in a materialistic 
system. Experience cannot be inherited because no one has it, 
and there is no one to inherit it. We are the experience, and 
the experience is the outcome of the organism. The experi- 
ence from which we are supposed to learn is of course mental 
experience, and this by hypothesis never reacts on the organ- 
ism. From another standpoint, also, this alliance between em- 
piricism and materialism appears as impossible. The elements 
from which the materialist builds everything are subject to fixed 
laws. In all their inorganic manifestations they manifest not 
their habits but their inner nature. Chemical affinity and mole- 
cular combination in general are not the outcome of experience, 
but of the nature of the atoms themselves. We should expect, 
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then, if the elements should ever rise to vital and mental mani- 
festations, that these also would be fixed expressions of what 
the elements are; not something acquired and adventitious, but 
. something inherent and essential. Indeed from this standpoint 
the notions of heredity and experience are grotesquely untena- 
ble. The elements have laws, not habits; and they neither have 
nor inherit experiences. Their combinations, also, must be of 
the same sort; and if it be absurd to speak of the complex 
molecule as forming habits and learning new forms of ac- 
tion, it is equally absurd to speak of organic molecules as 
so doing; for organic molecules are simply complex molecules, 
and the organism is only a group of complex molecules. It is, 
then, a grave inconsistency when materialism is joined to em- 
piricism, according to which mental manifestation has no fixed 
and necessary laws, but is a pure product of experience. Ac- 
cording to materialism, there is no need of experience for any 
depth of insight or even for any amount of memory. All that 
is rileeded in order to have a perfect insight into both present 
and past is that the appropriate organism be produced. Mate- 
rialism, then, is compatible only with a high form of apriorism ; 
and the laws of mind have as good right to be viewed as essen- 
tial and inviolable as the laws of gravity and chemical affinity. 
Indeed materialists and evolutionists in general show a very im- 
perfect appreciation of causation in their theories of life and 
mind. Beginning with fixed elements, the outcome must be 
fixed; and the fancy that mind may waver and be this or that 
contradicts the notion of law which is at the bottom of the 
system.. The laws of mind must be fixed in the nature of 
matter. This is a somewhat bizarre and unexpected result, but 
it must be admitted. It is néedless to point out that psycholo- 
gical empiricism when logical makes materialism as a reasoned 
system impossible. The union of the two must be regarded 
as a kind of philosophical adultery. And so we come around to 
our previous conclusion, that the materialistic theory of know- 
ledge is that of an opaque harmony between the organism and 
the surrounding world. 

: We have already pointed out that natural selection, as a 
principle of belief, does not escape the admission of an uncaused 
harmony between the body and its environment; we have next 
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‘to refer to a peculiar difficulty which arises from the principle, 
if allowed to be valid. It follows directly from the doctrine, 
“that no belief can become wide-spread which is contrary to 
reality; for maladjusted beliefs must lead to collision with the 
“nature of things and consequent destruction. It further follows 
‘that every wide-spread and enduring belief must correspond to 
the nature of things. Certainly those beliefs which originated 
in the earliest times and which have maintained themselves ever 
-since must be viewed as having far higher probability than the 
late opinions of a sect. The great catholic convictions of the 
race represent the sifting action of the universe from the begin- 
ning. ‘hey are therefore the only ones which, on the theory, 
can lay the slightest claim to our acceptance. It is, then, in the 
highest degree inconsistent when the disciples of this view reject ° 
_a belief because it is old and reaches back to the infancy of the 
_race; for this is the very characteristic of true beliefs. A belief 
which has only recently appeared can hardly lay any claim to be 
‘considered at all. What then shall we do with such beliefs as 
the belief in God, freedom, the spirituality and immortality of 
‘the soul, and the existence of a moral government in the uni- 
verse? Of course as materialists we cannot accept them; but 
how can we as materialists reject them? The same brain which 
has ground out the truths of materialism has also ground out 
‘these other notions. That they are not fatally maladjusted to the 
nature of things is proved by their continued existence; and 
by hypothesis they are products of that natural selection whose 
special business is to sift the true from the false. There is 
‘nothing to do but to attempt a distinction between maladjusted 
‘thoughts which lead to destruction and others which do not. 
Our thoughts of God and supersensible things are of the nature 
-of dreams. They lie outside of any possible physical experience ; 
-and hence they cannot collide with reality any more than with 
-a ghost. Unfortunately it is not easy to draw this line so as to 
-conserve those physical truths which lie outside of any possible 
-experience, and at the same time put religious and other ob- 
‘noxious ideas to flight. It isa very grave circumstance that 
‘matter should be so given to dream and error. Of course the 
‘uninitiated will think that reasoning will serve our purpose; but 
‘reasoning itself is a part of the nerve-process. 
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Throughout the past, natural selection has favored anti-mate- 
rialistic views; in the future, the same process must eliminate 
materialism. It is plain that those beliefs which make most of 
the person and which give one most energy and hope must in 
the long-run have an advantage over others which are relatively” 
discouraging and depressing. Hence in the end, beliefs which 
tend to righteousness and cheerfulness must overcome all be-- 
liefs which tend to looseness and despair. The former will tend 
to conserve the physical and moral health both of the person and 
of society; and the latter will be in alliance with destruction. 
If it be said that we here forget our previous assumption that 
a mental state cannot affect a physical state, we reply that that 
assumption is not our own but the theorist’s. We do not assume: 
‘any responsibility for any of these views; we inquire merely 
into their implications. And since the theorist has introduced 
natural selection as a determining principle of belief, we inquire- 
whither it will carry us. That this principle does not agree with 
the other principle, that the physical series goes along by itself, 
is not our affair. And even if the two did agree, it would be 
highly unscientific to hold that a change of opinion will have no: 
effect on action. As opinion, of course, it would be powerless,. 
but as opinions are only the subjective sides of nervous states, it~ 
follows that a change of opinion points to a change in the- 
nervous processes, and hence it must lead to change of action. 
Now as a matter of fact, the belief in God, immortality, and’ 
moral government hasa great value both for personal and social’ 
well-being. It is the great source of courage, hope, cheerfulness, . 
and steadfastness in righteousness. Andon the other hand it~ 
is undoubted that materialism, atheism, etc., are relatively de-.. 
pressing and demoralizing. The rapid spread of pessimism 
among the more earnest of the advanced thinkers is sufficient: 
proof of this. Hence, under the operation of natural selection, 
the former set of beliefs will have a decided advantage over the: 
latter; and in the end they must conquer. That matter can 
form the conception of freedom, the soul, and God, we know by” 
the fact; hence they are plainly not repugnant to the nature of 
matter, The direction which its future thinking must take- 
under the influence of natural selection is plain. Matter must: 
come at last toa firm faith in the soul, immortality and God. » 
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Of course the eager objector, carried away by his nerves, urges 
that believing them would not make them true, but would 
leave them cherished delusions. It is odd how hard it is for one: 
to master his own theory. By hypothesis matter is capable of 
valid thinking; and why should we not trust it when it thinks. 
about God as well as when it thinks about the world? We do 
not insist that it is equally trustworthy ; we only ask for some 
standard whereby one set of thoughts can be ruled out while 
another is retained. Of course we are beyond the point where 
we fancied that reason itself is such a standard; for reasoning 
itself is part of the nerve-processes. It does not contain any 
standard of truth in itself, but comes and goes according to the 
principles of nerve-mechanics. 

This raises the further question how the materialist can speak. 
of error atall. We have seen that to save knowledge he must 
fall back on the notion of a necessary harmony between mental. 
action and its objects. But such a theory makes no provision 
for error. Like the pre-established harmony of Leibnitz, it is 
incompatible with the admission of error. The theory implies. 
an exact and Consistent report of all mental objects, whereas in 
fact we have the most confused and conflicting accounts. The 
question, How is error possible? is of the utmost speculative 
significance; and yet it has been almost entirely ignored in the 
history of speculation. If knowledge be determined by law, 
why is not the outcome necessary? And if reasoning be gov- 
erned by the inviolable laws of thought, how is mistake possible? 
In order to put any trust in perception every school of thinkers. 
must allow that the interaction of thought and organism must 
be fixed, so that a given physical excitation will have a definite 
and fixed mental reaction. But the results of this reaction, in 
turn, are under the control of fixed mental law. How, then, is. 
error possible either in perception or in reasoning? But if 
error be as necessary as truth, what reason is there for distin- 
guishing between them? No system of necessity can answer 
these questions so as to save knowledge. No system of meta- 
physical necessity is compatible with either science or philosophy. 
In every such system all beliefs are effects only and are fully 
explained by their antecedents. They are not deduced from 
grounds, but are produced by causes. A rational belief, on the: 
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other hand, is one which has grounds as well as causes; and to 
-discern its rationality we must have a standard of truth in the 
mind, and we must be able to apply it to our beliefs, and to 
accept or reject them accordingly. Freedom is necessary to 
‘reasoning. In asystem of necessity all beliefs are de facto and 
none are ae jure; or if this distinction should exist for an ob- 
-server outside of the circle of necessity, we who are in the circle 
could never distinguish the de facto from the de jure in belief. 
For to do this we must be able to control our thoughts accord- 
ing to some law of truth, and this by hypothesis is impossible. 
And allowing it to be possible, we are still greatly embarrassed 
as materialists; fora great many conflicting and contradictory 
beliefs exist. Matter is engaged in producing a great variety of 
‘opinions on many important subjects; and it is interesting to 
know which are to be accepted. Probably the materialist would 
‘urge us to accept.his views, and would give us his word of honor 
for their truth. Unfortunately words of honor have no value 
in logic, and we need something more. The most natural 
‘assumption would be that those views are most likely to be 
true which matter produces most freely; and hence we might 
test the truth by taking a vote. But sadly enough, the average 
brain is not so made as to grind out materialism or atheism. 
Matter in its thinking has a strong tendency toward theism and 
spiritual conceptions of things; and it has even devoted much 
-attention in the past to metaphysics. Of course these views are 
false, but how are we to escape them unless the nerves take a 
new direction? If the human mind were something which is 
‘capable of free reflection and which develops variously according 
to its circumstances, we might account for much variation by 
the mental environment; but of course this is not the case. It 
is indifferent to a molecule where it is; and it ought to be in- 
different to any complex of molecules. In particular, it is hard 
to see how the organism can be affected by its mental atmos- 
phere. Prejudice and superstition might influence minds; but 
they do not seem adequate to influence material movements. 
Besides, if they could,they are themselves the outcome of material 
‘activity. If there be prejudice, superstition, and stupidity in 
the world, matter is to blame for it. It is matter that hath 
made both us and our opinions, and not we ourselves. If, then, 
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there could be any distinction between reason and unreason in. 
this system we should be forced to allow that along with a little. 
right thinking matter has done a vast deal of wrong thinking. 
It has an inherent tendency to irrationality and falsehood. It- 
is the sole source of theologies, superstitions, and ahthropomor- 
phisms, as well as the sun-clear truths of advanced science. If- 
we were persons with faculties which could be carelessly used. 
or wilfully misused, these things might be laid to the charge of 
individual carelessness, or stupidity, or dishonesty; but as we. 
are not such persons, all these things must be charged to matter- 
itself. This conclusion remains if we call matter the unknowable, 
the mysterious one, or anything else which may strike our fancy.. 
In every system of necessity we have to posit in being, along- 
with reason, a strong tendency to unreason which throws dis-. 
credit on all knowledge. According to the materialist himself, 
for one sound opinion matter has produced a myriad: unsound. 
and grotesque ones. But even yet we have no ground for dis-. 
tinguishing the rational from the irrational. In the old philoso- 
phy the distinction between rational and irrational belief is, that 
the former rests on grounds which justify it, while the latter is 
groundless. But the new philosophy cancels this. distinction 
entirely, and reduces all beliefs to effects in us. It recognizes 
production only, and allows of no deduction. All our beliefs 
are explained by their causes, and none have any rational advan-. 
tage over any other. The only distinction is of relative extent; 
and the only standard possible, unless we yield to pure ipsedixit-. 
ism, is to take a vote, and view rational beliefs as those which 
are most wide spread and enduring. 

Our nerves being in motion along this line, they next point- 
out that the possibility of error can be reconciled with the. 
validity of knowledge only in the fact of freedom. Error must. 
be the outcome of carelessness and volition, if knowledge is to. 
be saved. If it be a necessary consequence of being, knowledge 
is overturned. The question of freedom is commonly supposed 
to have only a moral bearing; and its significance. for the theo-. 
retical reason is entirely overlooked. The utmost that is gener- 
ally claimed is that if it be denied, moral distinctions vanish ; 
we insist, in addition, that rationality also vanishes. Discussing 
the question entirely in the realm of duty has the disadvantage. 
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also that questions of passion and interest are especially promi- 

nent in that field; and thus there is great room for talking of 
the strength of motives and of the necessary victory of the 
strongest. In this way both the subject and the debaters often 
become sadly confused ; and hence it is of advantage to extend 
the debate into a different realm. Now the essential nature of 
freedom is not the power to act without a motive, but the 
ability to choose an end, or law, and to govern one’s activities, 
mental and executive, accordingly. This government may take 
the form of guidance or of repression. The being who cannot 
do this is neither moral nor rational. A rational activity de- 
mands just such a power. The aim of reason is to bring the de 
facto order of mental experience into the de jure order of thought. 
The mental mechanism under the laws of association brings us 
mental states in any and every order just as experience furnishes 
them. As thus produced they are simple facts, and are all on 
the same plane of actuality. The distinction of. true and false, 
rational and irrational, does not yet exist. This first emerges 
when the mind comes to transform the actual order of fact into 
the ideal order of thought; and to do this the mind must be 
free. To bring its experience into rational order, the mind 
must be able to test its thoughts, to compare, to retain or reject 
them as they agree or disagree with the inner law of reason. 
The mind must not accept thoughts as they are thrust into it, 
but must sit regnant over the mental mechanism of association, 
sifting, testing, and ordering its own course according to the law 
of reason. The mind makes reason its norm, searches in the 
chaos of sense for the rational and rejects the irrational; and 
only thus does it rise to true rationality. It is plainthat a mind 
which could not do this would be totally untrustworthy. Its 
beliefs would sink down into mere facts and below the dis- 
tinction of truth and error. And even if there be such a thing 
as truth, our ability to reach it depends entirely on our power | 
to control the given in thought, to suspend judgment, to elimi- 
nate the irrational, and to transform the chaos of experience into 
the transparent order of reason.” This doesnot mean, of course, 
that the mind can coerce the conclusion, but that to reach a 
sound conclusion it must be able to control and coerce its activi- 
ties. On the materialistic theory, the mental state, or rather 
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the physical staté, does coerce the conclusion; and thus the 
conclusion represents no truth of reason, but only the resultant 
of conflicting nervous movements. It is not properly a conclu- 
sion, but an effect of its causes. That these will be the same 
next time we do not know; and if thought be tolerably clear, a 
complete scepticism of reason must result. Oddly enough, 
the determinists generally allow such a self-control in reason. 
They grant a power of thinking twice and of suspending and 
postponing both judgment and action. They grant that tho 
the mind cannot coerce reason, yet sound thinking does not 
come of itself. The inviolable law of reason may be present in 
the mind, yet unless the mind accept it and make it the norm 
of its activity, the outcome is error and confusion. Hence the 
care and circumspection of the scientist and the true thinker. 
They give all diligence to have their facts established and their 
premises unambiguous. In particular, they are on their guard 
against the misleading influence of association which tends to 
put on a delusive appearance of rationality. Even the associ- 
ationalist assumes a power over the associations, and an ability 
to criticise them according to the law of reason. He interrupts 
the processes of association, tears apart their conjunctions, dis- 
putes the beliefs which they are said to have produced, and 
withholds his assent from various alleged intuitions on the 
ground of his criticism. But in such activity we have one of 
the purest examples of freedom; and in such freedom we have 
an absolute postulate of rationality. In order to reach truth, 
the mind must have a standard within itself, and it must also 
be self-controlling. The law of reason itself does not secure 
obedience. The mind must be able to choose the law and to 
govern itself accordingly. With this assumption of freedom we 
can explain error without overturning the trust of the mind in 
itself. Error is the outcome of a careless or wilful use of our 
freedom. Our faculties are made for truth, but by neglect or 
misuse they may lead to error. Without this assumption of 
freedom, truth and error are alike necessary and alike justified. 
There is no longer any standard of distinction; and one belief is 
as good as another as long as it lasts. The belief in the soul is a 
fact which things have produced in us. The belief in materialism 
isa fact of the same sort. Neither has any logical advantage over 
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the other. If it were possible to reason, to examine the grounds. 
of each belief, to compare them with some inner standard of truth,. 
and to accept or reject. accordingly, it would be otherwise; but. 
as it is, both are at once logically groundless and necessarily ~ 
produced. We do not claim that these considerations prove - 
the fact of freedom; but we do claim that whoever will follow 

them to their consequences will see that freedom and rationality - 
stand or fall together. A common assertion of the advanced 

thoughts is that freedom would make science impossible. It is- 
well, then, to set up the counter-claim that without freedom 

there could be neither philosophy nor science. 

It is strange how old delusions haunt us. Throughout this. 
paper we have assumed that a power of reasoning is possible, 
and that there is such a thing in thought assound logic. Hence- 
we have assumed to judge and criticise as if logic were still in 
existence. While we have allowed the nerves to be all, we have- 
assumed to remain as a critical spectator of their performances. 
We have also treated the materialist as if he had power at least 
over his thinking; and we have urged hit to rectify his views, 
as if that were possible. And all thinkers of every school make 
the same assumption. The advanced thinker complains of the 
conservative that he fails to draw the most obvious conclu- 
sions; and this failure is even made the ground now and then 
for righteous indignation at the cowardice or dishonesty thus. 
displayed. On the other hand, the conservative complains of © 
the advanced thinker that he has not the courage of his opin- - 
ions, and often falls into grievous backsliding from the faith. 
All alike appeal unto logic, and all alike assume both the power - 
and the duty of being logical. The materialist may have some 
doubt of others’ power to reason, but he has not the slightest 
doubt concerning his own. But these appeals to logic are all 
illogical, and show that we are not fairly under the influence of * 
the new views. It has doubtless been a surprise to all critical 
readers to find the materialist so loud in affirmation and so- 
puzzle-headed in argument, so fierce in his demands for logic ~ 
and so backward in furnishing it. Bully Bottom in his two~ 
moods is inevitably suggested. “TI will roar you that it will do- 
any mans heart good to hear me ;” but fearing to frighten the - 
ladies, he changes his mind and resolves, “I will roar you as. 
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gently as any sucking dove; I will roar you an ’twere any night- 
ingale.” At times the advanced thinkers flirt with instinct and 
impulse in the old common-sense fashion; and once in a while 
they even go so far as to blaspheme logic and logical conse- 
quences. Especially do they turn a deaf ear to demands for 
consistency, and practise the old theological eclecticism. One 
professor, in the very lecture in which he proved that we are in 
all respects what the viscera and nerves make us, urged us to do 
the duty which lies next to us, as if an automaton could have 
duties. Our advanced teachers abound in moral exhortation. 
Many of their performances in this direction are as edifying as 
the old manuals of devotion. Assuming logic to be valid and 
logical reasoning to be possible, we feel insulted by such exhor- 
tation. We havea feeling that our teachers are poking fun at 
us. But all our trouble arises from the fancy that logical 
reasoning is still possible; and all our difficulties vanish when 
we abandon this pestilent heresy. Reasoning is only the inner 
side of a nerve-process. Consistency might be expected of free 
minds; but who would expect consistency of nerves? From 
this standpoint, the abiding wonder is not that the nerves 
reason badly now and then, but that they ever reason well. If, 
then, a clump of advanced thoughts fall into irrelevant and in- 
consistent moral exhortation, it only means that the nerves have 
wrought in that direction. If such a clump show a rémarkable 
backwardness in drawing a conclusion, the reason is that the 
nerves are set in another way. The amiable commonplace, the 
mild religiosity, the occasional attacks of fierce morality, which 
are the chief components of an advanced thinker, are no indica- 
tions of personal character, but represent only the droll ways: 
of the nervous plexuses and their nascent motor excitations. 
Matter plays hide-and-seek with us, that is all. If the advanced 
thinker were a person and were free to think rationally, we 
should insist on logic; but as this is not the case, the nerves 
must be left to their own devices. Anything good which they 
may grind out is so much clear gain; their illogicality and fre- 
quent errors must be reckoned to the misery of being. 

Looking, then, at the world-system with materialistic eyes, 
we see a perpetual and necessary kaleidoscopic process. Parts 
of this process are attended by thoughts partly true but mostly 
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false. By hypothesis all of those thoughts which collide with 
materialism are false. In particular, the notions of right and 
wrong and freedom and all religious beliefs are pure fictions, by 
hypothesis, of course. Throughout the world-process there is a 
strong and almost overwhelming tendency to dream and false- 
hood; and but for a few advanced thoughts, error would have 
reigned supreme. Sadly enough, also, whether these advanced 
thoughts shall hold their own depends in no way upon their 
truth, but upon the nerves. Beliefs too are seen to be chang- 
ing. This fact in itself is insignificant, but it is important in its 
implications. Each belief is the inner side of a nervous state ; 
and a change in one points to a change in the other.. What di- 
rection the nervous states will take in the future is not clear. 
It is highly improbable that the evolution philosophy is itself 
the only philosophy which is exempt from the law of evolution. 
We must expect that sooner or later all things and opinions 
will pass, the evolution dogma among the rest. The outlook 
upon practice is equally suggestive. Hitherto action has been 
under the influence of those nervous states which have God, 
-freedom, and righteousness for their inner face. It is not sure 
what it will be when they are displaced by opposite nervous 
states. History and experience are not without their sugges- 
tions; and theory points to a reversal of current principles of 
action. If it were simply a matter of opinion, it would be imma- 
terial; but as it is a matter of profound changes in the nerves, a 
change of some kind must result. There is no telling what hor- 
rors the nerves may have in store. Of course in this language 
there is an implicit assumption of freedom, but it is in the lan- 
guage only. We expressly disclaim all power to order our 
thoughts, to criticise, to draw conclusions, or to resign ourselves 
to the inevitable. 

Plainly this result logically cancels all further inquiry. If 
there were a mind able to grasp the theory and its conse- 
quences, it would declare that the mind can be only a passive 
spectator of the nervous unfolding. But of course there is 
no spectator, passive or otherwise. The advanced thinker him- 
self vanishes into advanced thoughts. The nerves are all and 
in all. The preparation of this paper has been attended by 
some thoughts; but that thought at most was only the sign to 
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nobody that the nerves were at work. If, then, any advanced 
nerves should produce a feeling of miff at anything therein re- 
‘corded, the nerves which produced this paper produce also the 
hope that the advanced nerves will supplement the miff by pro- 
ducing the soothing conviction that it is alla necessary nerve-pro- 
cess. Finally if any advanced thinker should escape from his 
nerves so as to become capable of logical reasoning, we request, 
as a great favor and as a duty to advanced science, that he show 
where the logic of these conclusions fails. We have learned by 
heart the various assurances that truth can do no harm. We 
fear also that this half-heartedness, this dallying with compro- 
mise, this sewing of the new cloth to the old garment, prevents 
us from reaping the fulness of blessing which advanced science 
has procured for us. Moreover it ‘is bringing advanced science 
itself into discredit. When an advanced thinker begins to 
descant on duty, there are sundry advanced actors who say with 
Gretchen, tho by no means in her spirit, “‘That’s about what 
the preacher says, only with rather different words.” Then 
follow sundry brutal sneers about a chromo-religion. And the 
theologians, too, are beginning to take heart. A few years ago 
they were pretty thoroughly cowed, or at least bullied; but 
now that the advanced thinkers have been so illogical as to lay 
stress on duty and religious sentiment, they are bringing out 
their degrading dogmas with the old assurance. And it must. 
be confessed that Christianity can outdo advanced science on 
the field of instinct and sentiment. Besides, we who have fol- 
lowed the prophets of the new dispensation out of the theologi- 
cal and illogical Egypt ought not to be left in the desert with- 
out mannaand without sight of the promised land. Our nerves, 
however, will not stop without jotting down the remark that 
they are not able to produce much expectation in this direction, 
owing, of course, to the illogical ways of nerves in general and 
their nascent motor excitations. And even this will not satisfy 
them, but they must add that at present logic is not the 
strong point of advanced thinkers. They are sentimental, 
ethical, religious, and highly prejudiced; but they are not logi- 
cal. So strong are their tendencies to worship that some of 
the stricter positivists have taken to mixed ancestor- and pro- 
geny-worship. Strauss and Clifford have urged us to worship 
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the Cosmos with the devotedness of the Christian in his wor- 
ship; and the suggestion has been received with great favor. 
So fearful are they also of any contamination of selfishness that 
many of them will not hear of a future life lest the purity of 
moral action be sullied. All are full of the most engaging sen-- 
timents ; but it would be of advantage to all concerned if they 
would for a time forego sentiment and cultivate logic. May the: 
advanced nerves speedily take this direction ! 


BORDEN P. BOWNE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF A- LAW OF EVOLUTION OF 
THOUGHT. 


I N reflecting on the history of the changes through which the 
scientific theories of some special phenomena of nature have 
-successively passed, I have been led to the recognition of what 
I believe to be a law of development of thought on such special 
subjects. I wish now if possible to trace this law throughout 
the whole realm of thought and of human activity based 
‘thereon, and thus to show that it is a general law of the evolu- 
tion of thought. 

The special examples which I shall select in order to estab- 
lish the law in the first instance, and before extending it, will be 
‘taken from the field of geological science, because I more con- | 
-stantly reflect upon these; but similar examples might be taken 
from any department of natural science. My object, then, more 
specifically stated, will be first to show the nature of the philo- 
sophic relation which exists between the earlier and the later 
.and more perfect theories on these sfeczal subjects and the law 
which underlies this relation; second, to show that the same 
Jaw controls the relation between the earlier and later general 
‘theories of the great departments of science ; and finally, that the 
-same law is traceable with more or less distinctness also in the 
general evolution of society and the progress of philosophic 
thought. 

Many would doubtless prefer the reverse or deductive order 
.of presentation. Many would first state the law and then illus- 
‘trate and verify it by application to many subjects both general 
and special; but I prefer the order stated above. I prefer to 
‘proceed from the special to the general, because I believe the 
inductive order to be far more satisfactory and reliable, and also 
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because, as already stated, I have myself been led to the clear 
recognition of the law in this way. In what follows, and espe~ 
cially in the extension of the law beyond the domain of scientific 
thought, I must ask the reader’s indulgence for whatever is frag-. 
mentary and incomplete. I do not assume, of course, to give a 
complete account of the law of evolution of thought, but only 
“iJlustrations’ of that law. It must be evident that in so wide 
a field and on so profound a subject it is impossible to do more 
than touch lightly some most salient points—throw out some bare: 
suggestions, in the hope that they may awaken responsive and. 
fruitful thought in the minds of others; and if the philosophy 
contained in these suggestions be not wholly new, I believe it is: 
presented at least from a different and an independent point of 
view. 

Reflections like those now about to be presented are pecu- 
liarly congenial to the thoughtful student of geology, indeed 
almost force themselves upon his’mind ; for the fundamental idea. 
of geology is evolution, and the subject of these reflections is. 
the evolution of thought. As all along the track of the geological. 
history of the earth are strewed the remains of extinct species— 
dead forms, yet not all dead, but many transmuted into higher 
fiving forms—so all along the track of human history are strewed 
the remains of extinct theories—dead thoughts, and yet not all 
dead, but many transmuted into higher Living forms of thought.. 
As in biology the study of living forms is indeed higher than 
the study of dead forms, but higher than either is the study of 
the evolution of the living from the dead; so in philosophy the: 
study and knowledge of present forms of thought, of present: 
theories, is indeed higher than the study of dead systems, but. 
far higher and nobler than either is the study of the evolution 
of the present out of the past, of living thought out of dead. 
thoughts. 

Our first task, then, is to show the relation between extinct: 
and living theories in the special subjects selected as examples — 
‘—the difference in their spirit and methods, or (to carry out the- 
simile already used) the difference in form and organization be-- 
tween the living and the dead. But first of all I must make one: 
preliminary reflection, and ask the reader to bear it in mind. 

In all theories there are two elements; all theories on all! 
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subjects are the product of two factors, a za¢wral and a human, 
the one derived from wzthout, the other contributed from within. 
The same is true not only of theories, but of all rational thought. 
It is precisely this internal element which constitutes human 
thought as rational, which differentiates it from mere sense-per- 
ception of brutes. It is just this internal factor which makes 
the difference between the lack-lustre gaze of a ruminant and 
the intelligent observation of the scientist. The one sees in the 
light of the sun only, the other also in the higher light of thought. 
The two factors may be in different proportions in the thought- 
work of different men, or of the same man on different subjects; 
but there can no more be a science or a theory or a rational 
thought of any kind without both factors than there can be an 
area without both length and breadth. Bearing this fundamental 
truth in mind, let us now take examples of subjects our knowl- 
edge of which has passed through successive stages to a pres- 
ent condition of great perfection—subjects in which truer and 
more perfect theories have displaced more imperfect and there- 
fore relatively false theories—and compare the manner and the 
spirit in which the two were formed. 

I take as my first example the theories of geyser-eruption. 
We have had on this subject two very distinct successive theories ; 
viz., those of Mackenzie and of Bunsen: the one theory now dead, 
the other still living. See, then, the difference in the spirit in 
which they were conceived and the methods by which they were 
built up. Mackenzie goes to Iceland, visits the Great Geyser, 
and sees the wonderful phenomenon of its eruption—this one 
striking fact and almost no other. How meagre the contribution 
of nature! He now goes back home and strives by reflection— 
i.e., deductively—to imagine how, by the known laws of physics, 
the thing must have occurred. He pictures to himself the sub- 
terranean cave with its inlets and its outlet suitably placed, its 
steam-chamber and the increasing tension of steam until the 
moment of eruption, etc. See how large and splendid the men- 
tal contribution in the common resuit! Bunsen, on the con- 
trary, remained long, and examined carefully a// the phenomena 
of all the springs in the vicinity. He traced the gradations be- 
tween them, he analyzed their waters, he took the temperature 
of the water of the Great Geyser at all times up to the moment 
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of eruption and at all accessible depths. Thus he observes and 
ponders, curbing his impatience, and again observes and pon- 
ders, until only after an exhaustive study of all the facts he con- 
structs, or rather he is zrreszstzbly led Zo, his beautiful and satis- 
factory theory of eruption. See in this case how large the 
contribution of nature and the due relation between the 
external and internal factors in the common result. The first 
theory tries to show how the thing ought to have been done, 
must have been done, how only it could have been done; the 
second is content to find out how it was done. 

Take another example: The singular form and fairy-like 
beauty of atolls have long excited the interest of navigators 
and tempted the speculative faculty of scientists. How are 
these fairy rings formed? First we have the “crater theory.” 
On mere cursory observation of one single striking phenomenon— 
viz., the circular form and central lagoon (see the meagre con- 
tribution of nature !}—a complete theory of formation was 
constructed. A volcano was imagined with its crater reaching 
nearly but not quite to the surface of the sea. Corals, finding 
this circular volcanic bank, built upon it to the surface and 
formed thus a circular reef which was then beaten by waves 
into a ring-island surrounding the position of the crater. See 
the large contribution of the human mind! Darwin, on the 
contrary, made patient and exhaustive examination first of the 
phenomena of coral growth and their limiting conditions, then 
of all the phenomena of coral reefs and islands, their different 
kinds and the gradations between them, and finally upon this 
really exhaustive study of all the facts he constructed his now uni- 
versally accepted “ subsidence theory.” See again the large contri- 
. bution of nature and the.subordinate character of the mental 
contribution, or rather the due relation of the one to the other! 

Take still one more example, viz., the theories of the cause 
of slaty cleavage. We have here also two well-marked succes- 
sive theories, viz., Sidgwick’s and Sharpe’s, strongly contrasted 
in spirit and in method. The former was based on one single 
striking phenomenon patent to the most careless observer, viz., 
the superficial resemblance of slaty to crystalline cleavage. On 
this one single fact not scientifically observed, but patent to the 
popular eye, Sidgwick skilfully constructed his really beautiful, 
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“ingenious, and attractive theory, with its imagined electric cur- 
‘rents arranging in definite way the ultimate particles of a plastic 
_rock-mass, and thus producing planes of easy fracture in definite 
»directions. See the small modicum of facts, the meagre contri- 
bution of nature, and the splendid results of thought or, if you 
_please, of genius! On the contrary, how different the spirit and 
the method of Sharpe’s investigations continued by Sorby and 
Tyndall! Here we have the true spirit and method of cautious 
induction. Fact was added to fact, the final conclusion mean- 
while withheld, but the mind ever active in pondering, testing, 
.and verifying; again observation heaped upon observation, the 
mental process of pondering, verifying, and testing by experi- 
-ment continuing until a well-nigh perfect “pressure theory” was 
‘the result. See the large contribution of nature in the com- 
bined result ! 
Thus the proposition previously announced becomes now 
- still more evident. In every theory, in every thought-work of 
-any kind, there are necessarily two elements, the natural or ex 
ternal and the human or internal. Nature furnishes the mate- 
rial, the human mind constructs the edifice. But the relative 
proportion of the two elements may vary infinitely. In earlier 
-and more ambitious theories the contribution of nature is small, 
while that of the mind is correspondingly large; in more cau- 
. tious induction, on the contrary, there is a just and equal 
proportion between the two. The results in the one case, 
‘therefore, are like beautiful castles in the air built of thinnest 
-cloud-material—golden cloud-castles glistening in the early dawn 
of thought, but vanishing before the full light of day; in the 
other case like solid castles slowly built on the firm ground, 
wholly out of substantial materials taken from the quarry of 
‘nature, but shaped, laid, and cemented into a consistent artistic 
edifice by the constructive power of thought. Or to use another 
illustration: the one result is like gossamer web spun of the 
-flimsiest material, delighting the eye with its intricate pattern 
_and delicate beauty, glittering with dew in the morning sun, but 
-quickly brushed aside from the busy path of progress; the other 
.a substantial fabric closely woven of warp and woof, the warp 
being the laws of thought, the woof, or filling, the abundant ma- 
-terials furnished by observation of nature. 
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Thus in the progress of knowledge in all the subjects thus far~ 
mentioned we find, more or less marked, two stages of rational 
embodiment; i.e., two distinct theories, the one provisional, the 
other permanent; the one may be called an hypothesis, the other: 
a true ¢heory. In the subject of geyser-eruption Mackenzie's. 
is the provisional hypothesis and Bunsen’s the i oat the-- 
ory; in the subject of coral reefs the “crater theory” is the pro-- 
visional and the “subsidence theory” the permanent; in the 
subject of slaty cleavage Sidgwick’s “crystalline theory” is the: 
provisional and Sharpe’s “ pressure theory” the permanent. We 
have selected these among many others because the two stages. 
are well marked and without the intermediate stages which ob- 
scure the law. In some other cases there are many successive 
steps, and therefore the law, tho still observable, is less evident. 
Thus in the difficult subject of g/aczal motion there are many suc- 
cessive theories, but De Saussure’s, Agassiz’s, and Moseley’s may 
be classed in the first category of provisional guesses, while- 
Forbes’, Tyndall’s, and Croll’s fall into the second category of 
more or less perfect inductive theories. As a general rule, tho: 
‘not always, in- proportion as a subject is more complex there 
will be more successive steps, the evolution will be more grad-- 
ual. I might multiply illustrations of the law by examples taken. 
from every department of science, but this seems unnecessary. 

Generality of the Law in the domain of Science. But if this. 
be indeed a true law, we ought to find it not only in the progress. 
of evolution of each special subject, but also in the general pro- 
gress of scientific knowledge. The law of the part must be also: 
the law of the whole; if we find it in the development of special 
scientific problems, we ought to find it also in the general pro-- 
gress of the great departments of science. Now we do indeed so. 
find it. In astronomy it is well marked; for we have here first 
the geocentric theory of the solar system, the provisional, and. 
the heliocentric theory, the permanent. In optics we have first: 
the corpuscular and then the undulatory theory of light. In 
botany (another excellent example) we have first the Linnzan or- 
artificial system of classification, and then the natural system of 
classification of plants. In each of these cases it would be easy 
to show that the spirit and the method of the earlier and the. 
later theories differ precisely in the manner already pointed out... 
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But this fact will come out more clearly under our next propo- 
sition. We may therefore at once generalize the law as a great. 
law of progress in all scientific knowledge. 

Logical Necessity of the Law. There is a deep reason—nay, a 
necessity—for this law founded in the very finiteness of the human 
mind and the conditions under whichit finds itself. See, then, the 
conditions under which the human mind finds itself on this earth 
of ours! Its scientific: mission—the scientific work appointed 
for it to do—is to construct a true theory of the cosmos and of 
each special problem of nature. But on the one hand it is im- 
possible to construct a truly scientific theory except upon the 
basis of a multitude of scientifically observed facts; on the other 
hand it is impossible to make a scientific observation except in 
the thought-light of a previous theory; for, as we have already 
seen, this is just the difference between intelligent human obser-- 
vation and the sense-impressions of animals—as already pointed 
out, animals see in the light of the sun only, man also in the 
higher light of thought. You see,then, the dilemma. To state 
it concisely: A true theory is impossible without a basis of sci- 
entific observation, but scientific observation is impossible with- 
out a previous theory. How, then, did we, how do we now, 
emerge from this dilemma? Inthe only way possible. We make 
a guess. Upon a few obvious, popularly (not scientifically) ob- 
served facts—facts forced upon our attention, not voluntarily 
and thoughtfully observed—we construct a crude provisional. 
hypothesis. By this hypothesis the mind is aroused from its. 
animal slumber into scientific activity. In the light of this hy- 
pothesis true scientific observation becomes possible and there- 
fore commences; and finally on the scientific observations thus. 
made possible and thenceforward accumulated is based a true 


and permanent theory.’ 


1In the preceding pages in order to avoid circumlocution I have often seemed: 
to contrast the two theories on a given subject as if they were related to each. 
other as false and true. But this isnot strictly correct. They are really related as. 
less true and more true, or as less perfect and more perfect. Theories which have: 
been of any service in the progress of knowledge have always an element of truth 
in them, For example, the geocentric theory of the solarsystem explained many 
phenomena, and was true from the earth as a point of view. The heliocentric 
theory is far truer—explains a far greater number of phenomena, because it takes. 
amore general point of view; viz., the centre of our solar system. This is probably 
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But both the necessity of the law and the relation of the pro- 
-visional guess to the true scientific theory will be made plainer 
by an example. We take for this purpose the science of botany, 
‘because the steps in this case are so well marked and the reason 
-of the law soclear. The prime problem proposed for solution 
in this science is a true and perfect classification; i.e.,an arrange- 
ment of all plants in such wise that the position of each kind 
-shall express perfectly its natural affinities or its degrees of blood- 
kinship to every other kind. But on the one hand this is im- 
-possible without complete knowledge, by scientific cbservation, 
-of the structure and physiology of all kinds of plants; while onthe 
other hand such scientific observation and therefore such knowl- 
edge is equally impossible without the help of a previous classifi- 
-cation; for the prodigious abundance and variety of materials 
presented by nature is simply bewildering without arrangement 
-—is utterly unmanageable unless simplified by classification. 
“Thus a true classification is impossible without large scientific 
‘knowledge of the forms, structure, and physiology of all plants, 
but such knowledge is impossible without the help of a previous 
-Classification of some sort. We see the dilemma. How is it 
solved? In the only way it could have been solved. A provi- 
_stonal classification is first made on the most obvious and super- 
ficial characters—it may be on.size, or on color of flowers, or on 
number of stamens—anything to arrange and simplify materials 
-—a classification designed not to express natural affinities -but 
to simplify material, not as an expression of knowledge, but as 
the condition of knowledge; in a word, not a scientific but an 
artificial classification. By such classification the materials be- 
come manageable; in the thought-light of -such classification 
scientific observation becomes possible. Fortunately the artificial 
classification of Linnzeus was remarkable for its simplicity and 
beauty. It was a masterpiece of art—a true work of genius, cre- 
-ating order out of chaos and bringing light out of darkness. Under 
the boundless enthusiasm it excited, thousands of botanists in 


“the truest we can ever make; but a still truer theory would be one which explained 
phenomena from the centre of our galaxy as a point of view. And an absolutely 
true theory would be one which explained all phenomena from the point of view 


of the centre of the cosmos. This absolutely perfect truth is of course unattaina- 
‘ble tous. It belongs to God alone. 
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all parts of the world worked together asa grand army in col-. 
lecting, observing, and comparing. A body of scientifically ob-- 
served facts thus grew up and increased until it was ready to be 
vitalized by a true and natural classification. This natural clas-. 
sification, commenced by Jussieu, has continued to improve in 
form and increase in beauty to the present time. 

Observe, then, the entire difference between the two kinds of 
classification both in character and in significance. In character’ 
they are different. The one is artificial, and like all artificial. 
things—like all works of art—it is comparatively, and may be 
even splendidly, perfect from the first ; as a piece of thought-work: - 
it may produce in the mind of the beholdera high intellectual de-. 
light ; but, also like all artificial things, it is 7ig?d—it cannot grow,. 
it cannot change—and therefore, since knowledge ever grows, it 
must of necessity be temporary and provisional. The other is. 
natural, and like all natural things it is imperfect at first, and may 
be even unsightly, because it is only the embodiment of imperfect. 
knowledge; but also like all things natural it is plastic, ever grow-- 
ing, changing, yielding to the pressure of growing knowledge, and 
therefore ever increasing in beauty of form and symmetry of 
proportion. In significance also they are different. The one, in 
proportion as it is artificial, is only the agent and necessary con-. 
dition of scientific knowledge; the other, in proportion as it is. 
natural, is the compendious expression, the rational embodiment of 
scientific knowledge. 

Universality of the Law. We have used the case of botany’ 
because it is perhaps the best and simplest illustration—because- 
the earlier artificial or purely human theory was so beautiful. 
and perfect that it was given up with reluctance for the more: 
imperfect and at first more unsightly natural theory, and yet. 
was so obviously artificial that its significance as the agent and 
condition of science is now evident. The two stages therefore: 
are quite distinct, and pass from one to the other without inter- 
mediate gradations. Perhaps the case of astronomy, with its. 
geocentric and heliocentric theories of the solar system, would. 
have been an equally good illustration. The two stages are: 
here also well marked, and the significance of the one as: 
agent and-condition, and of the other as rational embodiment 
of knowledge, is obvious. But the same law may be traced with 
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more or less distinctness in all departments of science and in every 
subordinate problem attacked by science. It is therefore gen- 
eral for scientific progress. But further the same law may be 
seen in the progress of society, in the progress of art, and in the 
general progress of philosophic thought. So that it may be re- 
garded as universal and deeply rooted in the very nature and 
limitations of the human mind. We will now, therefore, pro- 
ceed to illustrate it under the three heads just mentioned. 
Society. Man is placed here on our earth, and the problem 
given him to solve—the work appointed him to do—is the final 
realization in each individual of the ideal, the attainment in 
each man of perfect intellectual and ‘moral culture. But see 
again the dilemma! On the one hand, he cannot attain such cul- 
ture or realize such ideal except through a perfect, i.e.,a rational 
and natural, organization of society ; on the other hand, such ra- 
tional and perfect organization of society is the last result of 
perfect culture. How then shall he emerge from this dilemma? 
Evidently only in one way. He must construct a provisional 
social organization of some kind—it matters not what—an artifi- 
cial classification of some kind, as the necessary condition of cul- 
ture. It may be based on physical strength, or on conquest, or 
on birth, or on wealth, or on color—in short, on anything, how- 
ever unnatural, irrational, or even absurd—any kind is better 
than none. Under the shelter, the fostering protection of such 
artificial and therefore provisional classification or organization 
of society, culture becomes possible and grows apace and has 
continued to grow until only zow the cultured human reason is 
turned at last upon the problem of a natural and rational organ- 
ization of society, and imperfect blundering attempts are begin- 
ning to be made to realize such an organization. See again the 
difference in character and significance between the two. The 
one is the necessary antecedent condition and the agent of cul- 
ture; the other will be, when completed, the natural embodi- 
ment, the perfect expression of a perfected humanity. Again the 
one is artificial, and therefore comparatively perfect of its kind, 
but also rigid and unyielding, and therefore, since humanity ever 
grows, must of necessity be temporary and provisional; the 
other is natural and at first imperfect, but plastic, ever growing, 
changing, yielding to the pressure of a growing humanity, ever 
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‘increasing in beauty of form until it finally becomes a fit expres- 
-sion of a perfected humanity. 

To illustrate: Man is, as it were, placed here on this earth 
-houseless and homeless, and his work is to build him a house 
which shall be a fit emblem of his perfected or ideal nature—a 
-structure which shall be not only a house in which to dwell, but 
also a fit temple wherein to worship God. But, on the one hand, 
what can he know of the principles of this glorious architecture ? 
It is the last result of his perfected reason. On the other hand, 
how shall he improve reason unless he have a house to shelter 
him—a school-house wherein his reason may be disciplined and 
strengthened? What can hedo? Only one thing. He hastily 
constructs a temporary building in which to live while he slowly 
from generation to generation grows in strength and skill and 
gathers materials for the future and more glorious temple. The 
first may be a restraint, often a tyrannous restraint, but is the 
necessary condition of social life, and therefore of the growth 
of humanity; the second when completed will be the beautiful 
expression, the glorious embodiment of our perfected nature, no 
longer restrained, but devoted to enjoyment and worship. But 
alas! our lot just now seems to have fallen on evil days.. We 
are even now in an almost helpless transition state. We have 
torn down the old building associated in our minds only with 
oppression and restraint, but have not yet constructed nor even 
yet understood the principles of the construction of ‘the more 
glorious new. Meanwhile we are scattered abroad gathering 
materials and living in shanties. But let us not despair. The 
materials are slowly gathering—the construction will surely 
commence. 

Art. No department of human activity shows the law more 
clearly than the useful arts. All art is at first empirical, i.e., the 
result of more or less d/ind trials and the successive survival of 
the best results. Yet such trials are not wholly blind, but al- 
ways more or less directed by a dim iutuitive perception of na- 
ture’s laws—an instinct, an unformulated inherited wisdom. 
Such art, tho on a far higher plane, is yet in some sense similar to 
the constructive art of lower animals. Under the guidance of 
such intuitive wisdom directing trial, art may reach a high degree 
of perfection, but sooner or later, on a lower or higher plane, its 
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growth is arrested, and it becomes traditional, and finally petri-- 
fies or decays. But if under the fostering influence of art the 
self-conscious reason becomes developed and begins to study the: 
principles of art, i.e., the laws and forces of nature involved in 
art—in other words, if science should arise and be applied to- 
art—then is the latter thereby impregnated with a new germinal - 
principle which confers on it immortal life and eternal growth. 
Thus there are two kinds of art, viz., the empirical-and the ra-. 
tional or scientific. The one is*temporary and limited, the other - 
permanent and indefinitely progressive. The one is the neces-- 
sary condition and agent of scientific culture, the other is the 
perfect expression and the embodiment of the degree of scientific 
culture attained. Thus science is born of art, but turns again 
and perfects art. Science is the daughter of art—celestial . 
daughter of an earthly mother—but when sufficiently grown 
turns again to help and glorify and confer immortality on her 
earthly mother. 
But it is evident that in passing from the empiric to the- 
scientific stage it often happens that imperfect science attempts - 
to guide an already highly developed art. In such transition 
_ state’ art may be even injured by the hasty and too confident 
application of science; forthe accumulated results of experience - 
may be better than the reasonings of an imperfect science. But 
this is only a transition state. In the end science always perfects - 
art, and conversely art is indefinitely progressive only through 
science. 

Now social organization may be regarded as an art, the high- - 
est of all arts. This art also was of necessity at first empirical, 
and indeed is so even until now. We are only now trying to.-: 
understand the rational principles of this art. We are only now 
trying to lay the basis of a science of society. We are even now 
in a transition state.in which imperfect reason is interfering - 
with the truer and better results of accumulated experience, and 
the art of social organization is likely to suffer. But when we - 
understand fully the principles of social organization and the - 
laws of social progress—in other words, when sociology becomes. - 
a true science—then this science will build the social structure - 
on rational principles, and the art of social organization will have 
entered upon the scientific stage, and will thenceforward become ~ 
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indefinitely and steadily progressive. But until then steady 
progress is not assured. 

General Progress of Thought. Finally the same law is seen in 
the general progress of thought as exhibited by the development 
of scientific method. There has been much dispute and con- 
trariety of opinion in regard to the relative value and mutual 
relations of Aristotelian and Baconian Induction. Some have 
held that there is no difference between them; others that the 
difference is just the difference between error and truth; while 
still others hold that there is nothing new or valuable in either 


of them. This last is the view of Macaulay in his brilliant essay . 


on Bacon. According to Macaulay all men in all ages have prac- 
tised inductive reasoning, and that without the aid of either 
Aristotle or Bacon; alla logician’s rules teach him but to name 
his tools, not to wsethem. This view, like many others of the same 
author, is far more specious than profound. As already explained, 
in all departments art precedes science; but the study of science 
is not therefore useless. We walk before we understand the 
principles of centre of gravity: must we therefore not study the 
laws of equilibrium? We use wedges and handspikes without 
understanding the principles of inclined planes and levers: is it 
therefore unnecessary to study mechanics? Pottery and agri- 
culture were successfully practised from early times: must we 
therefore neglect to study the science of chemistry? The art of 
healing has been practised from the dawn of civilization: must 
we therefore despise the science of physiology? Art indeed pre- 
cedes science, but science turns again and perfects art. Altho 
therefore the art of inductive reasoning has always been prac- 
tised, yet a recognition of the laws of induction is necessary for 
its highest perfection. Like all arts, the art of the discovery of 
truth by induction is at first empirical. Guided only by the in- 
tuitive reason, it may be even eminently successful in the hands 
of genius. But only a very limited knowledge of nature is thus 
possible. In order that science or the rational knowledge of 
nature should indefinitely increase, the laws of scientific method 
must be understood. The mind may indeed discover truth by 
intuitive methods which it seeks not to analyze, but this is the 
prerogative of genius; it cannot be communicated nor its results 
accumulated from age to age. It is only when the methods of 
25 
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attaining truth are analyzed and reduced to formal rules which 
may be communicated—in other words, when the science of 
scientific method arises—that the rational and systematic knowl- 
edge of nature becomes indefinitely progressive. 

The other two views may be dealt with together, as they are 
opposite extremes between which must be sought the true phi- 
losophy. To state them again: the one holds that Bacon brought 
forward nothing new or valuable, for his method of induction 
differs in no essential respect from that of Aristotle; the other, 
on the contrary, holds that the method of Aristotle is utterly 
exploded and that of Bacon has taken its place—that the one is 
a false,the other a true method. It has been supposed that 
these three views exhaust the possibilities of the case. But not 
so. There is still another view which combines and reconciles 
the two extremes—which explains their differences by tran- 
scending them—the true test of philosophy. The bare state- 
ment of this truer view is sufficient to show the fallacy of all 
others. 

The fact is, we have in this case an admirable example of the 
law of development of thought which we have been illustrating. 
Aristotle’s method of induction is provisional; Bacon’s perma- 
nent, but ever growing. Aristotle’s was conceived (as indeed 
was and must have been all scientific theory of that time) in the 
spirit of hypotheses; Bacon’s in the true spirit of cautious in- 
duction. Aristotle’s was the necessary condition and agent of 
scientific progress; Bacon’s the expression, the embodiment of 
scientific thought as well as the agent of farther progress. By 
Aristotle’s method, from a few obvious facts popularly observed 
we /eap at once to the highest generalizations, wholly neglecting 
to verify the intermediate steps; by Bacon’s method we creep 
slowly from point to point, verifying as we go, thus making sure 
of everything passed over, and using it as a solid basis for far- 
ther construction. Thus by the successive use of the opposite 
processes of inductive generalization and deductive verification 
we slowly construct a solid and permanent work, ever building, 
never finished. Both are inductive work, but one is rapid cuess- 
work, the other cautious and solid mental construction. Of the 
two factors in all thought-work, viz., the natural and the mental— 
the external and the internal—in the one the internal vastly pre- 
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dominates, and the result is like gossamer web, spun almost 
wholly from within; in the other there is a due proportion be- 
tween the two factors, the one forming the warp, the other the 
woof of the closely woven fabric of science. 

We sit at the feet of our good mother Nature to learn the 
solution of her riddles. The children of Aristotle, when she pro- 
pounds a riddle, all too eager quickly cry out each, “I know, I 
know,” and guessing guess wrong, or at least only half right. 
The children of Bacon, on the contrary, eagerly but patiently 
watch her face for a suggestion of the truth, catch up and ponder 
on every word which falls from her lips, ply her again and again 
with indirect questions, and thus by slow degrees gather, tease, 
almost extort from her, the truth. The one philosophy, more 
eager and ambitious, seeksito impose its own laws on Nature; the 
other, more humble and patient, is willing to accept such laws as 
Nature herself reveals. In the words of Bacon himself; the one 
is the eager “ anticipation of Nature,” the other the patient “ zn- 
terpretation of Nature.” 

' We are apt to regard old philosophies and old theories as 
utterly exploded, annihilated, and new theories and philosophies 
as formed ab initio as it were by spontaneous generation in their 
place. But not so usually or even perhaps ever. As in the 
evolution of the organic kingdom some forms indeed become 
extinct, but many are transmuted into new and higher forms, and 
all the new forms are thus derived from the old, so in the evo- 
lution of thought some forms of thought indeed become ex- 
tinct and leave no trace in the form of progeny, but others are 
transmuted into new and higher forms, and al/ the new forms 
are thus derived from the old. Thus Aristotle’s method is not 
dead—will never die. In the evolution of the general theory of 
method it was transmuted into the higher form of Bacon’s, but 
its spirit still lives, and the method is still used in the earlier at- 
tempts to explain all the problems of nature. Provisional hypoth- 
eses are always conceived in the spirit and constructed by the 
method of the Aristotelian induction, while the more perfect and 
permanent theories are conceived in the spirit and wrought out 
by the surer method of the Baconian induction. In many com- 
plex subjects such as sociology, psychology, etc., we are still 
largely under the dominion of Aristotle’s method. Aristotle 
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must prepare the way for Bacon not only in the development of 
the general philosophy of scientific method, but also in the de- 
velopment of each separate department and even in the explana- 
tion of each separate problem in each department. 

Thus, then, as in every case of a true law, we find the law of 
the whole epitomized in all the parts—the law of development of 
general scientific method epitomized in the development of each 
department of science, and of each problem in each department. 
The law is so deeply rooted in our mental nature that we find it 
also in the development of art and in the progress of society. 
But the law of social development must also be epitomized in 
the mental development of the individual, and we ought to find 
the same law here also. And so indeed we do. Here also we 
find successively dominant the two spirits and methods, the one 
in youth, the other in mature manhood. Here also we find first 
the mental factor triumphant, and then afterwards its due sub- 
ordination to the natural factor. This is the order of evolution. 
It may be regulated and directed but may not be reversed by 
education. 

We have now given the law and shown its universality. We 
have therefore covered the ground originally laid out. But there 
are at least two thoughts suggested by this discussion which 
press upon us for recognition. 

I. The Cause of Catastrophes, in Evolution by this Law. The 
law given above is indeed a universal law of evolution of thought 
and therefore of all human progress, but fortunately progress. 
does not require the conscious recognition of the law; otherwise 
there could be no progress at all, for recognition only takes place 
at a late, viz., the scientific, stage. As already stated, art precedes: 
science—the empirical precedes the'rational, the intuitive reason 
precedes the formal self-conscious reason. But progress is never 
assured, and especially is never steady and indefinitely continu- 
ous, until the law of progress is recognized and consciously ap- 
plied by reason. This recognition of the law of progress, and 
the deliberate conscious working on that recognition and in ac- 
cordance with the law—this advanced stage of progress is now 
reached only in science, because science is the simplest depart-. 
ment of human thought. In science alone early attempts at ex- 
planation of complex phenomena are recognized as provisional, 
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as the conditions and agents of the subsequent formation of true 
and permanent theories, and therefore called “ working hypothe- 
ses.” In science alone, therefore, progress is steady growth, 
without violent change, without revolution, without dangerous 
catastrophes. Even in science indeed there has sometimes been 
in early times somewhat of revolutionary change. Even in sci- 
ence the provisional character of its early attempts was some- 
times unrecognized. The type of scientific evolution is indeed 
steady growth by alternate gathering of materials and recon- 
struction of theories—by alternate disintegration and redintegra- 
tion on a higher plane—but even in science the very beauty and 
perfection of the provisional has sometimes proved a bar to 
progress. Good examples of this fact are to be found in the 
geocentric theory of the solar system and the Linnean artificial 
system of botany. Just in proportion as such provisional ex- 
planations are elaborate and beautiful, just in proportion as they 
have lasted long and worked themselves into the habitual 
thoughts of scientists, just in that proportion is their overthrow 
resisted. And thus there arises often a period of transition, a 
critica] period, a period of conflict between the old and the new. 
In science, however, such crises have never been dangerous to 
progress, and now that the function of working hypotheses is 
well recognized, can hardly be said even to exist. But in all 
other departments of thought, in politics, in ethics and in relig- 
ion, the law may be said to be almost wholly unrecognized. In 
these the early embodiments of thought are not yet recognized as 
provisional, are not recognized as temporary agents and neces- 
sary conditions of progress, but on the contrary are either mis- 
taken for the permanent, the final, the eternal, or else mistakenly 
regarded as unmixed error which must be destroyed utterly, not 
transmuted. Hence in these, change is resisted with passionate 
ardor, and progress can only take place by violence. Verily in 
these the kingdom of heaven must be taken, if taken at all, 
_ by violence. 

History is a continuous series of illustrations of this sad truth. 
Society organizes itself on some basis—on some principle of 
classification—imperfect it may be, perhaps unnatural, or even 
to us absurd, but the best attainable atthe time. Under its fos- 
tering influence humanity grows apace. Meanwhile the or- 
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ganized form consolidates into a more perfect and effective in- 
strument of social activity, then hardens, then petrifies, and far- 
ther growth of humanity is rendered impossible. First the form 
is necessary, then helpful, then protective, then obstructive, then 
finally arrestive of growth, and must be broken and cast off. So 
also in theology: dogmas, and creeds, and confessions of faith 
are embodiments of religious thought absolutely necessary for 
religious activity; but dogmas and creeds inevitably consolidate, 
first into greater effectiveness, then harden into protectiveness, 
then petrify into obstructiveness. 

Thus in all departments of thought except science, forms of 
thought, whether embodied as a theory, a creed, or a political 
organization, are at first in some sense natural and enthusiastic 
embodiments, necessary for life and helpful to growth, then 
gradually become hardened into a shell which is at first protec- 
tive and conservative, but finally obstructive and arrestive, and 
must therefore be broken and cast off, if necessary, with violence. 
Such forms in their early stage are embodiments of living, active, 
effective truth; in their second stage are protective, conserva- 
tive, perhaps useful dogmas; in their third stage are dead and 
therefore hurtful dogmas—are dead bodies from which we must 
pray to be delivered. Those who regard these forms only in 
their early effectiveness—in their living time—are apt to con- 
clude that they are necessary to human progress, and that all the 
evils of the present are due to throwing them off. Those, on the 
contrary, who look only on the dead shell, imagine them the 
cause of unmixed evil only, both now and at all times. Only. 
the philosophic thinker perceives their essentially provisional 
character as the agents and conditions of growth, but not the final 
form of perfect reason. 

To illustrate: In all departments but science the growth and 
mode of activity of humanity may be compared to the growth and 
mode of activity of a crustacean. Asa crustacean cannot walk 
without a shell, since this forms its skeleton, and therefore the 
basis and levers of its muscular activity, so we individually can- 
not get on or improve morally, cannot progress, walk, or be ef- 
fectively active, without dogmas, formule, etc.; for they are the 
basis and levers of activity, the bones and skeleton and protec- 
tive shell of moral and religious life. So also communities can- 
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not work together effectively without customs, rules, laws, etc., 
for they are the basis and levers of communal activity—the bones 
and skeleton of society. But asin the crustacean the shell, tho 
necessary for activity, is finally arrestive of growth, and must be 
broken and cast off and a new one formed so in society such 
customs, rules, laws, formule of whatever kind, tho necessary 
for activity, become finally arrestive of progress, and must, if 
they will not yield, be broken and cast off and new ones formed. 

But when the law of evolution already explained is univer- 
sally recognized not only in thought but also in practice, then 
the external form must ever quietly yield to the pressure of in- 
ternal growth; then the structure, growth, and mode of activity 
of society may be compared to the structure, growth, and mode 
of activity, not of a shell-covered crustacean, but of a skin-cov- 
ered mammal. As in these the bones, the skeleton, the basis 
and levers of action are wzthin, and the external form is left to 
yield easily to the pressure of internal growth, so must it be 
with humanity under the rational régime, when self-conscious 
reason instead of blind and blundering empiricism shall guide 
the steps of ‘progress. The skeleton, the basis and levers of in- 
dividual and social activity, will be no longer ‘in external forms, 
but in zxternal principles. The principles of action will no longer 
be without, but within, in the centre of our being, while exter- 
nal forms of all kinds, customs, laws, dogmas, are left in condi- 
tion to yield quietly to the pressure of internal growth. 

Again, to carry the comparison a step farther: As in the crus- 
tacean the external shell is not only obstructive but also zusen- 
sitive, not only arrests growth but shuts out external impres- 
sions, while the transference of the skeleton within not only 
leaves the external in a condition to yield to internal growth, but 
also sensitive to external impressions; even so also in society, 
the rigid customs, laws, dogmas of early empirical stages not 
only arrest growth, but are impenetrable barriers to new impres- 
sions, while the transference of the principles of action within 
leaves the external form not only yielding to growth, but also 
sensitive to new experiences. 

Thus finally the law which we first discovered in each special 
scientific question we have found also in each great department 
of science and in the general progress of thought. But since all 
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human activity is based on thought, we have found the same 
law in every department of human activity. But in science 
alone has human reason become so fully conscious of its own 
laws as to apply them with complete success. In science alone, 
therefore, do we find a steady, straightforward progress, like the - 
measured tread of a grand army. In this steady march science 
has been and is still subduing the different departments of 
thought one after another. As each department comes under 
the domain of science, and falls into line, its previously vacillat- 
ing and uncertain progress becomes a steady march. Thus the 
steady advance of science becomes the pledge and the zye of all 
human progress—the pledge of its certainty and the type of its 
method. 

II. Comte’s “ Lawof Three Stages.” We have seen that in the 
most perfect type of scientific development progress is steady 
and therefore without distinctly marked stages—the external 
form yields silently to the internal growth. But in most cases 
of complex questions, even in pure science, there are at least two 
well-marked stages, which I have called the provisional and the 
permanent, or the empirical and the rational. The passage from 
one of these to the other in pure science is normally peaceful, 
the construction proceeding parz passu with the destruction, the 
integration of the new with the disintegration of the old. But in 
the case of the more complex departments of ethical and politi- 
cal science, partly because of the greater complexity of the phe- 
nomena and therefore the uncertainty of the conclusions reached, 
partly because our feelings, passions, and dearest personal in- 
terests are involved in change, and partly because the forms of 
thought, sentiments, etc., have become hardened or even petri- 
fied into binding customs, habits, laws, dogmas, etc., which are 
difficult to break up—for all these reasons, the change from the 
one form or stage to the other is urged on the one hand and 
resisted on the other with equally passionate zeal. Thus there 
arises a more or less marked period of conflict—a transition or 
critical period between the two normal stages. And thus in all 
the highest and most complex departments of thought and ac- 
tivity there are three well-marked stages of progress, which may 
be called respectively the provisional or empirical stage, the 
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transitional or critical stage, and the permanent or rational or 
scientific stage. 

Now these are evidently the same as the well-known three 
stages of the positive philosophy of Comte, which he calls the 
theological, the metaphysical, and the positive or scientific. But 
the adoption of the first two names was the result, on the one 
hand, of a prejudice against theology common to all the sensation- 
al school, and on the other an entire misconception of the na- 
ture of metaphysics, which he confounded with scholasticism. 
The names are therefore inappropriate and misleading. Comte 
confounds also method with subject-matter, and believed that 
not only what he miscalls the theological and metaphysical 
methods, but also theology and metaphysics themselves, must 
vanish and their domains be usurped by science. But in reality 
theology and metaphysics are just as fundamental and permanent 
domains of thought asscience. Even Comte himself cannot get 
on without them, for while he explicitly rejects both metaphys- 
ics and theology, yet zmplicitly his system contains a metaphysic, 
and ends in a theology, and even ina religion, a priesthood, and 
a formof worship. In reality, theology and metaphysics, as well 
as science, are eternal, but they also, as well as science, are sub- 
ject to the three stages of progress traced above. 


JOSEPH LECONTE. 
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|b is not easy to overestimate or to overstate the signifi- 

cance of the publication in 1781 of Kant’s “Critique of 
Pure Reason.” It is in no partisan or fanatical spirit that 
the student of philosophy and of human progress observes 
the centennial year of 1881 in commemoration of this event, 
by reviewing the significant changes in human thinking and 
human institutions—in philosophy and science, in literature and 
art, in ethics and theology—which may be properly referred to 
Kant and his great treatise. It is of comparatively little impor- 
tance what interpretations we give to the leading positions of 
this memorable work, or what opinions we may hold of their 
truth or falsehood. We may hold that the conclusions of the 
author are uncertain or vacillating, that they are wholly or partly 
true or false, and yet we may most fervently and rationally be- 
lieve that he rendered a service to philosophy, to culture, and to 
faith which should render him immortal. 

This service may be described ina word. The “Critique of 
Pure Reason” raised questions for human speculation which 
could never afterwards remain unanswered. It proposed prob- 
lems to philosophy which philosophy was compelled to attempt 
to solve. The ‘Critique of Pure Reason,” if it accomplished 
nothing more, settled once for all the question that science, phi- 
losophy, experience, common-sense, and faith rest on certain 
fundamental principles which must in some way or other be jus- 
tified to man’s critical examination if he would justify his confi- 
dence in any form of knowledge. It may be said, and with a 
show of truth, that this position had been held by every great 
philosopher from Socrates down to Locke or Hume. And yet it 
had not been so inculcated as to be effectually wrought into the 
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convictions of all thinking men, until Kant made it so clear that 
no man who knows enough to know what philosophy is thinks 
of questioning that philosophy must meet these problems. 

An interesting example of this truth is furnished in the expe- 
rience of Mr. G. H. Lewes, the clearest thinker and the ablest 
expounder of a school originally and by tradition at the farthest 
remove from that of Kant. This writer began his studies in 
philosophy with the conviction that philosophy is a meaningless 
dream, and that this could be best demonstrated by its history. 
He ended, after a series of ineffectual struggles, with the con- 
cession that what he had rejected under the name of metaphys- 
ics not only could but must be accepted as metempirics, with 
this difference, which no man cares to deny, that a priori 


- truths and relations must in some sense be justified by experi- 


ence. The conversion of Mr. Lewes was slow, but it was sure. 
He could not face the problems which modern thinking finds in 
modern science without finding in them elements which are 
axiomatic and a priort, The late Mr. Whewell was in many re- 
spects an incompetent and unskilful expounder of Kant’s phi- 


losophy, but his exposition, crude as it was, forced Mr. John 


Stuart Mill to attempt to solve the problem of induction by the 
a postertort method. It would be impertinent here to express an 
opinion as to whether either failed or succeeded. All that we 
need to notice is the unquestioned fact that the riddle which 
both Mr. Whewell and Mr. Mill were forced to attempt to solve 
was propounded by the new Sphinx, which not long before 
had lifted its weird and mysterious form from out of the sand- 
wastes of Germany, under the formidable name of the Transcen- 
dental Philosophy. The rankest materialists of the present age, 
like Alexander Bain and his associates, acknowledge certain a 
priori elements in all scientific thinking, even tho they find them 
in those more complicated convolutions of the human brain, 
which have been hardened from the experiences of preceding 
generations; and Herbert Spencer, with a simplicity peculiar 
to himself, continues to explain by the relations of growth and 
organic development the most transcendental of the relations 
that had been recognized by Kant or evolved by the most imag- 
inative of Kant’s successors. Strangest of all, he imagined he 
could checkmate Hamilton and Mansel, two ardent philosophic 
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theists, by showing that the God whom they supplemented to 
philosophy by faith is demonstrated to be forever unknown and 
unknowable by the a posteriori discovery of the doctrine of the 
conservation of force. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Tyndall are confess- 
edly not over-learned in the “Critique of Pure Reason,” but the 
First Principles of the one and the eloquent philosophic apos- 
trophes of the other give decisive evidence that the “Critique 
of Pure Reason” has forced philosophers of every school to ask 
and answer questions which were formerly either totally neg- 
lected or superficially solved. 

The influence of Kant upon the Continent, it is almost super- 
fluous to say, has been far more pervasive and permanent. We 
may think as we please in respect to the truth or falsehood, the 
reasonableness or the unreasonableness, of the three or four ~ 
great schools which succeeded one another in Germany so rap- 
idly, and each for the time occupied the attention of so many 
acute thinkers and eloquent expounders. But we cannot doubt 
that these discussions have deepened and quickened the think- 
ing of three generations of able and learned men as no other 
movements have done in either ancient or modern times, and that 
the consequences both direct and indirect have been most val- 
’ uable in the lectures and treatises with which they have enriched 
modern literature. We may think or speak lightly of German 
philosophy, if we choose, and in some respects perhaps with 
reason. We may wonder to see how rapid has been the growth, 
how wide-spread the influence, and how sudden the decay of one 
of its systems after another, after each had taken possession of a_ 
generation of youth and had controlled the theology, the juris-’ 
prudence, the politics, the literature, and the art of a quarter of 
acentury. One thing we cannot deny, however, and that is the 
enormous “potential energy” which was hidden in the single 
treatise which a century ago was launched into being by this 
solitary thinker in a remote city lying on the borders of western 
civilization, from which he had never travelled more than some 
one or two hundred English miles. We find, however, that 
these systems as they have succeeded and in a certain sense dis- 
placed one another have been concerned with substantially the 
same questions which Kant propounded at the first, and are con- 
sequently connected with the “ Critique of Pure Reason” by an 
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obvious course of development. We also find that within the 
last ten years there has been a spontaneous movement, affecting 
many minds, of return to Kant, which has been signalized by 
the production of scores of treatises in the way of statement 
and criticism, as tho all the errors into which recent philoso- 
phy had fallen might be more readily discovered by retracing 
the steps of all to their original starting-point in Kant, and 
_corrected by a more exact or guarded interpretation of his 
original dicta. This revival of interest in Kant is something 
unexampled in the history of philosophy. Whether it has been 
wholly for good or not, one thing it most assuredly attests, and 
that is the ineffaceable impression made upon German and 
European thinking by Kant’s greatest treatise. 

Were we to illustrate the influence of Kant and his “Critique” 
upon modern thought we might take one of the old worn-out 
and barren heaths of Eastern Prussia, underneath which we 
should suppose there was a rich stratum of fertilizing material. 
It had long been tilled with shallow ploughing and superficial 
tending, till its scanty growth and monotonous and limited crops 
had become the disappointment and the mockery of both owners 
and spectators. A bolder operator drives the plough into the 
substratum beneath, and mingles its new and crude fertilizing 
richness with the sand that had before drawn upon its wealth in 
scanty measure. No sooner do the old and new begin to unite 
than a vigorous growth of weeds and flowers and wheat encum- 
ber the fields, to the dismay of the experimenter and the won- 
der of his neighbors. Plants new to the region spring into life. 
Flowers of oriental aspect flaunt their luxuriance and their 
gaudiness before the eye. But as one year follows another 
new growths surprise the beholder. By some the fields are 
thought to be bewitched and uncanny. By others they are 
regarded with doubtful favor, as the large and generous growth 
of substantial grain doubtfully contends with the wild luxuriance 
of weed and flower. Slowly and at last, however, the field 
clears itself of the strange misgrowths, till the addition to the 
substantial wealth of its before impoverished soil is acknowl- 
edged by all beholders. 

The aptness and truth of this illustration will be justified if 
we recall to mind the fact that the “Systeme de la Nature” 
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of Von Holbach was published in 1770, eleven years before the 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” Tho it was published surrep- 
titiously and no man at first dared to own it, it in a certain 
sense represented the last word of the philosophy of its time. 
Tho Voltaire disowned it and Diderot in his better judgment 
rejected it, tho Rousseau denounced its conclusions with a 
violent protest of what he called his heart, there was nothing in 
the philosophy which had given law to the scientific world in the 
Encyclopedia or was giving tone to the literature of either 
Germany or France to justify or enforce any effectual protest 
against its atheistic materialism. On the other hand, whatever 
we may think of the truth or falsehood of the leading positions 
~ of the “Critique of Pure Reason,” no man can doubt that it made 
philosophy speak words never uttered so clearly before. No one 
can question that the beliefs which it seeks to justify are solid 
realities, or that the problems which it proposes are necessary 
and fundamental to all earnest inquiry and to every solid philo- 
sophy. We may not accept all or any of its concessions. We 
may reject the most of its cautions as excessive or as tending 
to scepticism, but we cannot question that it proposes to 
defend the reasonable and necessary practical faiths of man in 
the soul and the universe, in God, in duty, and immortality in a 
rational and yet critical spirit. Its cautious and even its scep- 
tical spirit is reverent, acknowledging certain truths to be sacred 
and necessary of which it fails to find a reason. That some of 
its positions tended to evil we cannot deny,—even to a scepti- 
cism as insidious, tho by no means so immoral, as that of 
Von Holbach,—but that its influence was in the comparison 
immeasurably more salutary, the history of European thought 
and feeling for the last century, especially in Germany, is a liv- 
ing testimony. We do not ascribe to Kant the chief, certainly 
not the exclusive, agency for the enormousand most salutary reac- 
tion in Germany which has taken place since the days of Vol- 
taire and Frederick the Great, but we find in his philosophy a 
vigorous tonic which animated and reinforced the other forces 
that attended and followed it for the regeneration of Central 
Europe. 
These general remarks may be more than sufficient to justify 
the homage which all right-minded and well-instructed students of 
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history will most cordially render to the great philosopher at the 
close of a century since the publication of his greatest work. 
Time, however, is the test of all human productions, and the 
“Critique of Pure Reason” has been subjected during this cen- 
tury to manifold and trying criticisms from foes and friends. 
The significance of this treatise has been specially manifested in 
the searching ordeal through which it has passed, and the spir- 
ited discussions which it has awakened. Those of us who desire 
to honor its author most effectually can do so by noticing a few 
of the criticisms and inquiries which have been suggested by the 
study of the work which a century ago he gave to the world with 
so many misgivings, and yet with so much confidence. 

1. We notice, first of all, that the terminology of the work is 
needlessly artificial and abstract. Speculative men have often 
speculated concerning the practicability of a philosophical lan- 
guage, and have argued eloquently of the advantages which such 
a language would bring to the advancement and communication 
of knowledge. Their arguments would seem to find confirmation 
in the marvellous advantages which have accrued to many special 
sciences from a precise and systematic nomenclature. These 
advantages, however, have only been realized where the subject- 
matter is in a certain sense remote from common observation, 
and can be subjected to the rigorous test of sense experiments, 
aided by the refined appliances of art. When a few learned 
pundits are the only persons who are called to use a technical 
and artificial language with one another, and can speedily bring 
one another to the book by some decisive example or experi- 
ment, there need be no limit to the possibilities or the usefulness 
of a special scientific dialect. Neither of these conditions can 
be true of the sciences which relate to man’s spiritual nature and 
their products, various as they are, whether they concern man’s 
experiences or interests, his rights, his duties, or his hopes. For 
all these branches of knowledge there is a common and every- 
day dialect which with the many is very limited and very indefi- 
nite, and with the very few is variously extended and more or less 
exact. This dialect or terminology for this reason is capable of 
easy transitions and ready elasticity as each man attains to more 
or fewer of the new thoughts which the unusual but not wholly 
technical words express. Hence, every writer who would gaina 
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hearing and a welcome from his fellow-men for new thoughts 
in these departments of speculation or discovery is forced to be 
very sparing and cautious in the use of new terms. Whenever 
he requires his readers to learn a new terminology, whether for 
old thoughts or new, in the abstract regions of ethics, law, or 
psychology, he is certain to find few readers, for the simple rea- 
son that his readers distrust his capacity to teach them by reason. 
of his manifest little confidence in their capacity to learn, or sus- 
pect his overweening confidence in his own wisdom in insisting 
upon his newly invented vocabulary. 

It has not been easy, moreover, for Kant’s critics to explain 
the history of his peculiar terminology by its history, to deter- 
mine how far it was invented or devised for a purpose, and how 
far it grew up in his own mind in a half-unconscious way, as he 
brooded by himself, as every metaphysician must, over the 
problems which exercised his solitary thoughts for the twenty 
years in which the “Critique” was taking shape, if shape it 
might be called. 

The names of Kant’s favorite authors even have not been ex- 
actly determined, and the sources of many of his favorite terms 
in the meanings used by himself have not been satisfactorily 
ascertained. Whatever their source may have been, it is certain ° 
that some of his leading terms are not precisely defined by him 
either in the current language of common life or the more tech- 
nical language of the schools. Moreover, his style, as not unusual 
with metaphysicians, is characteristically abstract, wiredrawn, and 
repetitious. For these reasons, and because the subject-matter 
was novel and in some cases startlingly paradoxical, this great 
treatise, with all its force and boldness, has always been felt to 
be many removes from the modes of thinking and of speech 
which are common to ordinary men. Its special terminology 
cannot easily be mastered. Those who were offended at the 
new philosophy would insist that it was not worth mastering. 
Those who rejected the new distinctions, as that between the 
reason and the understanding, would naturally reject the termin- 
ology which expressed them as barbarous and misleading. 

Besides, and worse than all, it must be confessed that Kant 
was not always master of his own terminology, either because he 
was sometimes inconsistent with himself, or because he did not 
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always hold fast to his newly devised appellations. Moreover, 
aside from the defects of his special terminology, Kant was not 
a good writer, however clear and strong he was as a thinker. 
Tho at times he shows great power over language, and surprises 
you with the tenuity with which he draws out his fine distinc 
tions of thought into delicate threads of speech, yet at other 
times he seems bewildered and lost in the mazes of both thought 
and speech, till the impatient reader longs for some short and 
sharp utterance which shall give in three lines the contents of a 
rambling page. The fact is unquestioned, that even among his 
numerous German interpreters, many able men put opposite con- 
structions upon his opinions in respect to not a few of the most 
important topics. Of his English expounders and translators, 
only here and there one has ventured upon the effort of giving 
any other than the most literal transferences (rather than trans- 
lations) of his words into barbarous English; very few have un- 
dertaken to expound the great principles of his system by the 
free use of the conceptions and terms which are current in Eng- 
lish philosophy. 

2. Leaving the difficulties of Kant’s terminology and style, 
we are next embarrassed by the significance of the words 
critique and the critical philosophy—which are used by Kant in 
senses peculiar to himself. We find no special difficulty in 
understanding that they describe the attempt to discover the 
ultimate principles or elements of scientific and trustworthy 
knowledge, and are antagonistic on the one hand to the 
scepticism which distrusts and calls in question knowledge of 
every sort, and on the other to the dogmatism which assumes 
certain premises without reflection or justification. We can 
even understand that such principles must exist, if we could but 
discover and test them; but when we come to inquire what is 
the process by which to evolve them from their wrappings and 
justify them as universal and necessary, it is not so easy to an- 
swer our own questions. We naturally inquire, Is the “Critique 
of the Pure Reason” simply a psychological analysis of the func- 
tions of the intellect when separated from its auxiliaries of 
sense and imagination—the patient laborer and nimble servitor 
for the royal judge and imperial lawgiver known respectively as 
the Understanding and the Reason? If so, then it were better 

26 
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had this been confessed at once, and had the effort of the writer 
been limited to a discriminating or analytic record of the steps 
by which the intellect finds these elements of its knowing 
everywhere present, and hence finds itself everywhere using 
them in the products or structures which it calls knowledge. 
We are embarrassed at finding that Kant nowhere takes this 
simple view of the critical process. He scarcely ventures upon 
any psychological analysis. He does indeed accept without 
discussion or justification the several intellectual faculties, as 
Sense, Understanding, and Reason, with only an incidental and 
later recognition of the Memory and the Imagination. His 
observations and his reasonings also very largely assume and 
fest upon the correctness of this classification of the faculties, 
and the assignment to each of its actual functions. On the 
other hand, the largest portion of the treatise is philosophical. 
Its arguments are confessedly distinguished as metaphysical 
and transcendental—the one involving an analysis of complex 
conceptions which are supposed to be understood in a definite 
sense by all men, and the other the trustworthiness and authority 
of certain sciences which are assumed to be as universally 
accepted. And yet Kant will not admit that the “Critique” isa 
system of metaphysics proper, but only a preliminary discussion 
of certain questions the right settlement of which was to deter- 
mine the fate of all the metaphysical systems that should ever 
afterward follow. This want of clearness on the part of Kant 
in appreciating the nature of the critical process and its relation 
to Psychology on the one hand and to Philosophy on the other 
was noticed by some of the ablest of his earlier critics, notably 
by Fries, and it has been reiterated by later writers. Had this 
indefiniteness been avoided from the first, the clearness and 
convincing force of the treatise would have been greatly in-. 
creased, the writer and his readers would have understood one 
another better from the first, and we hope it is not irreverent to 
say that the author would have better understood himself in his 
relations to current systems. Had he at one time been pressed 
hard by the psychological inquiry, Do the processes asserted com- 
port with the testimony of consciousness and human experience ? 
and at another by the metaphysical problem, Are the analyses 
and deductions truly made? he would have taken firmer and” 
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surer steps in paths which he would thereby have made easier 
for others to follow. Certainly his English readers, who know 
little of metaphysics except as approached from the side of 
Pyschology, would have found less difficulty in understanding 
his meaning and in accepting many of his principles. It is per- 
tinent to observe at this’ point that Locke’s Essay is as truly and 
professedly a critical inquiry into the reach and authority of the 
human understanding as was Kant’s “Critique of the Pure Rea- 
son.” We can hardly say that it is much less philosophical or 
more psychological in its discussions. We should remember, 
however, in comparing the two, that the one treatise was pub- 
lished nearly a century before the other. It is not strange that 
the second should be more exact and profound than the first, 
and as a philosophical treatise should immeasurably surpass it. 
It is to be regretted, however, that in some respects at least it 
should lack the directness and naturalness both of its psycho- 
logical method and its philosophical treatment. 

3. We come next to one of the grandest features of Kant’s 
“ Critique ;” viz., his demonstration of the presence of an a priori 
element in human knowledge—not in scientific knowledge only, 
but in knowledge of every kind. The problem itself is as old as 
philosophy. By few however, if by any, has it been conceived so 
distinctly and stated so forcibly as by Kant, in the elucidation 
of the question whether the mind can attain to synthetical pro- 
positions @ griorz, and, if so, under what conditions and by what 
authority. It was true this was none other than the old con- 
trast so sharply but imaginatively made by Plato between 
aisOno1s and éextotnpn, i.e., sense knowledge and knowledge 
by ideas, and also by Aristotle between matter and form. 
Even Locke could not escape the recognition of it with all the 
earnestness with which he combats the doctrine of innate ideas, 
and refers all human acquisitions to his two sources of human 
experience; viz., the inner and outer sense, or sensation and re- 
flection. It is only charitable to conclude that when Locke wrote 
in his second book of relations and in his fourth of the nature of 
knowledge, in both of which he unwittingly introduces a third hind 
and source of knowledge, he had forgotten what he had written 
perhaps ten years previously about the only two possible sources 
and kinds of the same, in the two forms of inner and outer experi- 
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ence. How the inconsistency of Locke can be explained is of 
little concern to us, so long as we find in his exposition of rela- 
tions substantially Kant’s doctrine of synthetical judgments @ 
priori, given in connection with, but not on the ground of, our 
experience of material or spiritual phenomena. We find the 
same concession where the critic would least expect it to be made, 
and where the unconscious witness would be most unwilling to 
concede that he had made it at all; viz., in the exposition by 
Auguste Comte of the cardinal principle of the Positive Philoso- 
phy. This theory takes its name from its alleged survival and 
displacement of the metaphysical stage of thought with its 
a priori abstractions and its serene and solid contentment with 
the solid and positive facts of experience. The facts or phe- 
nomena which it recognizes as real and positive, however, are 
only material and sensible. And yet even Comte does not con-- 
tent himself with facts alone. Phenomena alone do not consti-. 
tute science even in the theory of Comte, but facts or phenomena 
as connected by the relations of successton and similarity. What 
time and similarity are in the repertoire of the Positive scheme, 
Comte does not explain. He does not seem to suspect that it is. 
all the same so far as the great question between him and Kant 
is concerned, whether there are tex or twenty a priori forms, cate- 
gories, or ideas, or whatever they may be called, or whether there 
are only zwo, as he himself unconsciously admits and provides. 
The signal service which Kant rendered in this discussion 
was that he settled beyond all controversy this long vexed and 
much disputed question, that knowledge is made up of two 
elements ; viz., isolated facts and permanent principles, or phe- 
nomena on the one hand and relations on the other. If the one 
element comes by experience and in it the mind is a recipient 
and passive, the other comes by the mind’s innate power and. 
prerogative to know, in the exercise of which the mind is pre- 
eminently active and appeals to its own sovereign authority. 
When we say that he settled this question beyond all dissent, 
we certainly do not intend that no thinkers have entered a pro- 
test against his position in the form in which he asserted it, 
but that in some form or other all thinkers now admit it in fact. 
Even the grossest of materialists at present seem disposed to en- | 
dow the ultimate atoms which they accept as semina rerum with 
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an original capacity to develop themselves under favoring cir- 
cumstances into new forms of being and even into thinking 
agents. Moreover, when these atoms rise to the dignity of 
thinking agents, they not only begin themselves to geometrize, 
but they assume, by an enormously comprehensive synthetic 
judgment @ priorz, that the Eternal Force which animates the uni- 
verse has geometrized from the beginning of the nebular accre- 
tions. If also we know him as Force, tho we know nothing more 
of him, we must know this at least @ priori, that he is a causa- 
tive agent and acts according to law, and law implies at least 
number and measure. If also there has been development and 
evolution from the beginning, then we are forced to interpret 
this all-pervasive and all-explaining relationship by a plan of 
progress vast enough to include every description of successive 
phenomena, and enduring enough to cover every step and stage 
of manifestation from the simplest to the most complex of events. 

4. The strength and consistency of -Kant’s position in 
respect to the @ przorz element in knowledge as a product is 
strikingly contrasted with the weakness and vacillation of his 
views of the nature and authority of knowledge as au act. In 
analyzing human knowledge as a product without reference to 
the agent, he shows beyond question that it must imply axioms 
ora priori truths. In criticising the power in man by which this 
act is produced he concedes that much if not all which is thus 
assumed as true by him may not be real in fact. This results 
from the want of clearness which we have already noticed in his 
conception of the critical process, by which he at one time tries 
the product and at another confounds and blends the two. It 
is not surprising that the operator or analyst should fail in using 
. the instrument the nature of which he fails fully to define. 

One or two examples will illustrate our meaning. Kant 
distinguishes three several capacities and modes of knowledge : 
(1) Intuition in the two forms of the outer and inner sense; (2) 
Thought or judgment giving concepts or generalized attributes 
or relations; (3) The reason giving the ideas of the soul, the 
kosmos, and God. It is in the analysis of sense-perception that 
he conspicuously brings our confidence in the act of knowledge 
into suspicion and distrust. While he finds here two space and 
time relations as a priori elements, and proves them to be such 
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by the self-evident character of the pure mathematics, he con- 
cedes that they may be a priori to human beings only, and therein 
concedes that his synthetic judgments a priort may be true and 
necessary of man alone. They may be true universally, but we 
are not justified in asserting that they are. They are certainly 
transcendental to man—possibly to other beings, but whether 
they be so or not, we can neither affirm nor deny. This gives 
us a transcendental idealism—i.e., axiomatic or a priorz truths 
for our human ways of knowing, or for the universe only as 
known to us, but not necessarily for the universe as existing in 
fact. What we desire and demand is a transcendental realism 
—a knowledge of those necessary principles which hold of the 
universe of fact or actual being. This can only be attained as.. 
we set off with the assumption that knowledge is the correlate 
or counterpart of being or reality. This Kant never either 
admits or asserts, but always fails to appreciate and propound. 
It is not difficult to see how Kant committed this fatal 
error; at what point he shifted the switch which shunted a. 
long train of consequences in a wrong direction. We find it at 
the very outset, where he contrasts the power of sense (both 
inner and outer) as receptivity or passive with the understanding 
as spontaneity or an active energy. What led Kant to assert for 
sensibility passzveness only, it is easy enough to see. The senses. 
as such in their physiological or psycho-physiological nature 
are receptive, and change with the changing constitution of 
each individual animal. But the sense or perceptive power as. 
such, so far as it involves the function of knowledge, is as truly 
active and spontaneous as is the act of the intellect upon any 
other object-matter. The objects as known with which it has. 
to do are also as real and as trustworthy, so far as they are pro- 
perly known, as are the objects of what are called its higher 
functions. That it falls into error, and frequently when it has to 
do with both, is a matter of every-day experience. This no man 
calls in question. The only question with which we are con-. 
cerned is, whether the a priori relations which are assumed in 
sense knowledge are any the less real than the @ priori relations. 
which are assumed in the higher. That they are, was con- 
ceded by Kant in calling sense a receptivity only, in contrast 
with that spontaneity, which he limits to the higher functions. 
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The false position thus taken was weakened rather than 
strengthened by the expedient resorted to by Kant in order to 
defend and justify it. The receptivity thus assumed, so far as 
man is concerned, is obviously shut up forever within the flam- 
ing bounds of space and time. Whether the objects we know 
are objects of sense or experiences of the soul, we must know 
them as extended or enduring—one or both. This Kant 
was forward to assert, and here he finds the first example 
of a transcendental element in sense experience. How, then, 
could he connect this higher and necessary element with the pas- 
sive receptivity from which he had apparently bargained away 
its prerogative to attain to any necessary or permanent truth? 
Fortunately for him, the shadows of a defunct philosophy had 
not all vanished, and he proceeds to endow this passive recep- 
tivity with form. orm here came to his aid—that magic 
term with which Aristotle had displaced the ideas of Plato, and 
which had served the Schoolmen many a turn in their meta- 
physical perplexities. So faras the mind is receptive in sense and 
consciousness, it has to do with the matter of human experience. 
So far as it is active it receives this matter in sundry forms that 
are universal. These forms are space and time—the one for 
the outer and the other for the inner sense. This magic term 
was no sooner suggested than it seemed whispered by some 
philosophic Egeria in the holy cave of musing contemplation. 
First of all, it squared with the conception of receptivity already 
assumed of sense as contrasted with thought. Next, if man is a 
recipient of the universe in sense, he cannot receive the whole of 
‘it at once—it must be divided into morsels and poured out into 
goblets; then, too, the viands must be served in order, and over 
against the infinitude and possible chaos without, there must be 
subjective capacities to receive after a particular fashion provided 
in the constitution of each recipient within. Then again, space 
and time relations are in their nature different from the com- 
monly recognized attributes of matter and spirit, and refuse to 
be classed with those sensible qualities which presuppose them. 
Above all, Space and Time themselves are something ultimate, 
which are assumed in all special and determinate relations of 
place and shape, now and then. To all these requisitions the 


word form seemed admirably adjusted. 
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Justice to Kant requires us to notice that he does not fail to 
raise the question whether it follows, because space and time are 
the necessary forms of our human receptivity, that they have no 
objective reality? To this he frankly replies in the negative ; 
but adds with equal frankness, that, inasmuch as they are neces- 
sarily a priori only to ourselves, we are utterly disqualified from 
deciding the question whether they are a priori to beings other- 
wise constituted. In other words, he leaves us with the conclu- 
sion that whether they are or not objectively real it is all the same 
to our perceptions and to our science, because we are forced to 
receive, i.e. to know, the phenomena of matter and of spirit under 
the relations of space and time, and to think and talk and reason 
as tho these relations are ultimate and @ fgrzorz, and, so far as 
our knowledge is concerned, are objectively real. This estab- 
lishes our confidence in science and philosophy by proving that 
in sense and consciousness the synthetic judgments of time and 
space are necessary and a priorz—at least to man. 

This sums up the doctrine of Kant in respect to the nature 
of sense knowledge, considered as a mere receptivity. We may 
speak of his views of consciousness in another connection. Our 
criticism of this theory may be summed up in aword. So far as 
sense perception is receptive and excludes spontaneity, it is not 
an act of knowledge at all, and cannot be at all concerned with 
space itself, but only with objects related in space. The con- 
vincing demonstrations of Kant, that space relations are appre- 
hended in connection with sense experiences and yet are inde- 
pendent of the same in their self-evidence and authority, are 
founded on an analysis of the conceptions and processes of the 
pure mathematics, which confessedly have nothing to do with 
the act of sense knowledge when conceived as a passive recep- 
tivity. The suggestion of the possible idealism of space and time 
as the best explanation of their @ priovz necessity in human 
thinking, is a skilful expedient to make the best of a fatal and 
unnecessary concession. This fatal concession was an inade- 
quate and mischievous conception of the nature of human knowl- 
edge. The concession was dictated by Kant’s extreme caution 
in taking his positions, joined with his acceptance of some of the 
traditions of his time. The materialistic conceptions of the 
mental processes and their products which literally swarmed in 
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the pages of Hume were not easily exorcised, and the readiness 
with which in our time they have come again into the kneading- 
troughs of our magicians like the frogs and flies of the Egyptian 
plagues, under the guise of physiological and cerebral psychology, 
are the best explanation of the false conceptions which embar- 
rassed the well-meant but unsuccessful struggles on the part of 
Kant to establish a better system. He would have cleared 
himself of all these embarrassments had he but clearly asserted 
that in knowledge man is always active, and that to knowledge 
reality is always a necessary correlated object, whether that ob- 
ject be a phenomenon or a relation. 

5. Kant’s distinction between phenomena and noumena is 
both vague and vacillating. It is neither clearly stated nor con- 
ssistently maintained. The phenomenon is represented clearly 
enough as the temporary, the individual, and the contingent; 
and the zoumenon, on the other hand, as the permanent, the uni- 
versal, and the real. The one is the thing in itself, a permanent 
and abiding force or cause or agent, the other is a manifes- 
tation which is casual and. conditioned. The one is discerned 
by the senses or consciousness, the other is interpreted by the 
mind. So long as these contrasted conceptions are popular they 
are intelligible. It is only when they are strictly scanned and 
‘carefully defined that we find a difficulty in fathoming or stating 
the meaning of Kant. We say very intelligibly of our relatively 
superficial knowledge of any material or spiritual object, as con- 
trasted with a deeper insight into its nature and laws, that we 
know its appearances but not the thing in itself. We.fancy, 
moreover, that the accomplished chemist or physiologist can ‘ 
somehow’ penetrate with magic look or touch into the real 
essence of a compound or a tissue or an organ; but we find on 
‘second thought that his knowledge is only more manifold or 
more recondite, better classified or better defined, than that of 
common insight and common speech. The deeper insight into 
the real essences of things as they are and not as they appear, 
which is attained by the most consummate specialist or the 
most accomplished scientist, is rather a promise to the ear than 
an attainment to the mind, if more is expected from eitherthan 
a statement of a relatively greater number of effects which the 
agent can achieve under the greater variety of conditions under 
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which it occurs or of purposes to which it can be applied. So 
far as the world of sense is concerned, it may be true that we 
cannot know things in themselves, that we are limited to phe- 
nomena alone, and that human science can go no further than 


multiply its observations, add to its inductions, and make its. 


definitions more precise, comprehensive, and systematic. But 
should we concede all this of material things 2 themselves, it 


does not therefore follow that more is not true of the mind’s. 


knowledge of itself. Let it be granted that sense knowledge 
gives us the phenomena only at which we gaze as they fly, that 
these are formed into things as the masses of vapor are held in 
form and place and color by the great forces that penetrate and 
mould them into mountains and glaciers and pasture-lands and 
forests and rocks, till in an instant they vanish into smoke. Let 
this be granted, and still it may be none the less true that the 
thinking agent is known to and by itself as a thing in ztself, i.e., 
a potent and permanent and identical reality, and indeed that 


it must be so known in order that the contrast should even be - 


suspected by the mind between a thing in itself and its manifes- 
tations or phenomena. All this Kant overlooked, and in over-. 
looking it in effect denied. As in the sense-world he found phe- 


nomena only, so in the spirit-world he recognized only ideas, or 


rather by recognizing only phenomena in either he reduced the 
world of both matter and spirit to the ideas appropriate to each. 
Starting with the laudable purpose to emerge from the shadowy 


world of impressions and ideas into which the scepticism of 


Hume had brought him, he succeeded so far as to find it neces- 


sary for the purposes of science to connect these phenomena by 


a priort forms and categories and ideas. He found; however, 
that even if the relations which connected phenomena were real 
and necessary, the materials were shadowy still, and that conse- 


quently the universe of matter and spirit must be resolved into a. 


system of related ideas or phenomena given in what we call sense 
and consciousness. Things and realities were nowhere at the 


end because they were denied at the beginning. The conjuror 


had undertaken to draw out of his pocket more than he had put. 
into it, ie., to evolve realities from ideas by metaphysical jug- 
glery. He thought by the force of necessary and a priort rela- 
tions to make a real universe of matter and spirit out of the 
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phenomena of each, not reflecting. that however authoritative 
and permanent may be the relations of time and space and 
causation, and even of design, if the agents or forces which they- 
connect and explain are not real, then the conclusions to which 
they lead, and the combinations into which they enter, must be: 
as shadowy as the data from which they are derived and the 
materials of which they are composed. 

It is worthy of special notice that Kant seems specially sen-. ’ 
sitive in his hostility to every argument that might be urged in 
favor of the reality and knowableness of spzri¢ asa thing in itself. 
It would seem as tho at times he was more than suspicious. 
that here was the weakest side of his entire theory. Again and 
again he denies that the soul has any other unity than that unity 
of apperception by which many sensations are connected in a one 
so-called material thing; there is no proper continuity of being 
known to and by itself, but only an uninterrupted flow or suc- 
cession of phenomena; no substantiality, because the concept of 
substance can be affirmed only of the subjects of sense in space or 
picturable phenomena; no permanence or immortality, because 
these could belong only to substantial, i.e. material, things. In 
other words, the Ego in all these contrasts is reduced to a psy- 
chological expression, as insignificant and contemptuous as had. 
been done before him by Hume or in our days by Mr. Huxley. 
We find also the distinct denial of the capacity of the soul for 
self-consciousness of its own states or of itself; indeed, for any- 
thing more than the “thread of consciousness’ or the unity of 
apperception by which successive mental states are connected. 
as one. 

Over against these jealous and violent efforts of Kant to 
deny the knowableness of the soul as an agent with a definite 
nature of its own, we would set the whole argument of the 
“Critique” from beginning to end so far as it defends and ex. 
pounds transcendental idealism. We contend that its doctrine 
of the forms of sense and of the categories of the understanding 
and the ideas of the reason are from beginning to end a series. 
of psychological conclusions or assumptions in respect to the. 
nature of the soul as a thing in ttself. They not only imply and 
assert that the soul has an essential nature, but that this essen- 
tial nature is knowable by man. They not only in fact but by 
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profession penetrate beneath its phenomena, and find there a 
nature or constitution capable of moulding the universe of sense 
and matter by subjective forms, categories, and ideas. They 
propose to show that all the knowledge which man can attain 
is only phenomenal, and this by an analysis into the nature of 
the soul itself. They find beneath the forms, the categories, 
and the ideas the soul with a nature which compels it to mould 
and connect and systematize and interpret the phenomena of 
the inner and outer universe by the relations and into the pro- 
-ducts which its own constitution requires. This is the logic 
-of the entire treatise, the height of whose great argument 
‘would have been reached had Kant climbed with careful steps 
‘to its summit, and reviewed its result somewhat as follows: 
The pure reason is an agent known to and by itself as so con- 
‘stituted, or of such a nature that it discerns the phenomena 
which it is capable of receiving, under those relations by which it 
necessarily connects and explains them. So far as the soul can 
“critically examine and study these experiences—so far does it 
‘penetrate into its own nature as an agent or thing in itself. 
Philosophically conceived, a thing in itself—whether it be matter 
-or spirit—is known and is knowable so far as its powers to act 
or achieve effects under varying conditions are known. The 
-effects achieved, as distinguished from the agents which produce 
them, are phenomena. The One Mind that originated and sus- 
tains the universe of things alone knows all the capacities of 
any of the agents which he creates, and he alone fully knows 
the nature of the simplest as well as the most complex, as it is 
in itself. Surely Kant ought to have conceded that if nothing 
‘else is known to man as a thing in itself, or a noumenon, this is 
true of the reason itself as revealed to itself by the critical 
process. 

As we have seen, our philosopher reached no such conclu- 
sion, but wandered in endless mazes till he often seems bewil- 
dered and lost. But whatever else he loses he never loses cour- 
age. In his extremest bewilderment he ever and anon catches 
up his clue and threads his way backward and forward till he 
‘seems to strike his path afresh and go forward with unabated 
courage. But he never could overcome the fatal inconsistency 
involved in the attempt to analyze the essential nature of the 
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“pure reason in the abstract, in order to show that it has no. 
nature in the concrete which can be analyzed. 

Did our space allow, we might show that the reality of mat- 
ter and its knowableness by man as a thing in itself is also per- 
petually assumed by Kant whenever he refers to the universe as. 
phenomenal only. If the senses are receptive, they suppose 
reality in the matter which actsupon them. The receptivity of 
the senses supposes an agent which lies beyond and without, 
from the causative energy of which the recipient can never 
escape. To say that we are not sensitive to all the capacities of 
these agents, is to confess that we are finite. If we must know 
any of them completely in order that we may know anything at 
all, then we can know nothing of any thing, whether material or: 

spiritual. The result of such experiments might teach us that. 
it were wiser to dig for the pot of gold that lies under our own. 
feet and be content with what we find, rather than to chase: 
round the earth till we lay hold of the end of a rainbow. 

It might be contended that Kant’s theory of knowledge, 
whether of mind or matter, is not complete till the action of the- 
understanding is superadded with its categorfes, and of the reason. 
with its ideas. This in one sense is true. So far, however, as. 
the points are concerned which we have introduced, we need: 
go no farther. He does not profess that the understanding 
and reason can bring deliverance from the circle of limitatiom 
and helplessness within which he had shut himself by the 
concessions to which we have referred. That circle shuts us. 
off forever from the knowledge of things as they are. The 
phenomena of matter and spirit are all preserved. Science 
pure and applied is provided for in its axioms and methods. 
Man believes and reasons as if his soul, the universe, and God 
were realities. But reality is beyond man’s reach, for all’ that he 
knows is phenomenal, and things in themselves or their essen- 
tial nature he cannot know. To this condition of conscious 
strength and confessed weakness did Kant’s “Critique of the 
Pure Reason” bring him and his disciples. 

It is no paradox to say that both the weakness and the. 
strength of the critical school lifted it to a position immeasur- 
ably superior to that of the shallow sensualismy and the dog- 
matic scepticism which it had effectually displaced. The pre-. 
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tensions of mere experience and the authority of so-called facts 
it had silenced forever by demonstrating that either or both 
without relations and principles were insignificant and worthless. 
The sceptical caution which refused to affirm a przorz relations 
of any other than the human reason was in its turn a rebuke 
to the dogmatism which had hitherto been regnant in the 
schools. Both introduced a new spirit and method into 
modern speculation, and emphatically taught the new generation 
that there were more things in heaven and earth than had been 
dreamed of in its traditional philosophy. 

6. We notice next the profoundly ethical spirit of Kant’s 
philosophy. It is a commonplace to say that what Kant failed 
to reach in the domain of the pure reason—rather what he dem- 
onstrated could not be reached—he believed was fully attainable 
through the practical or moral reason. What he blindly clutched 
at in the dim and uncertain light of intellectual speculation, he 
imagined he could firmly and strongly grasp under the broad 
noonday of the moral convictions.. These convictions he 
assumed to be as real as the indisputable and axiomatic certain- 
ties of the pure mathematics. Much after the same fashion as 
he’ found that geometry and number implied the assumptions 
of space and time, did he reason that the intuitions of duty 
implied the actual validity of the ideas of the soul, of immortal- 
ity, and of God. If this were so, then the mind is no longer 
limited to the relatively a priori, with which it is forced to con- 

_tent itself, as the utmost to which it can attain. Through the 
practical reason, nay, at its command, it can lay hold of ¢hings 
in themselves. It confidently fastens itself to the actual first 
and supreme, because it commands itself to accept those verities 
which it must believe in order that it may command itself to be 
and do what it knows it ought to attain. In using the categori- 
cal imperative man knows himself to be free. In asserting that 
he is free he pierces through the shell of phenomena and reaches 
the thing in itself that lies beneath; viz., the soul’s own veritable 
existence. ‘In asserting the actual existence of man we.imply the 
necessary conditions of his moral life and destiny. These give 
reality to the world of matter, to the immortality of the responsi- 
ble soul, and the moral providence and retribution of God. So 
long as we rest in the intellectual sphere, all is dim and uncer- 
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tain. We are in a world of shadows—a world orderly, system- 
atic, and rationalized indeed, but still necessarily uncertain and 
phenomenal. But the instant we emerge into the ethical these 
shadows are crystallized into realities. What was a weird and 
ghostly structure is transfigured into a temple built without 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Whatever we may think of the soundness of this theory, we 
cannot but admire its boldness and its elevation. However fer- 
vently we may protest against the gratuitousness of the conces- 
sions by which the battle seemed so near to being irrecover- 
ably lost, we cannot but admire the boldness of the movement 
by which it seemed to be more than recovered. The effect 
of these positions upon the subsequent course of modern specu- 
lation has been most salutary. Ethical relations were hence- 
forward exalted to a supreme place in philosophic thought. 
Freedom, duty, immortality, and God were not only recognized 
as subjects of the highest dignity in speculative schools, but it 
has been more than acknowledged that any system which did not 
recognize these conceptions and relations, and explain the phe- 
nomena which they involve, must be superficial and defective. 
So.soon as the school of Kant was established, the frivolous and 
insincere dogmas and critiques of savans, the sensual orgies of 
the voluptuaries of the sa/on, and the sentimental declama- 
tions of the school of nature, were by common consent set 
- aside and displaced by the grand and commanding relations 
‘which the categorical imperative introduced and enforced. : 

It was impossible that modern thought should ever go back 
from the point to which it was carried forward by the uplifting 
and surging force of Kant’s eloquent and impressive utterances 

in respect to man’s moral convictions and emotions. We believe, 
indeed, that the moral dignity and strength of Kant’s system 
have been the principal sources of its enduring popularity. Mul- 
titudes who could understand little and who cared less about 
the speculative questions which he raised, and who were ready 
to find in their own incapacity to follow his analyses a decisive 
argument that all purely speculative inquiries are incapable of 
any solution by the human understanding, have been ready to 
assent to the comparatively easy analyses of his critique of the 
practical reason and his positive assurances that these must settle 
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every question of speculative import. It was as an ethical sys-. 
tem that Kant’s teachings first found introduction to the Eng-. 
lish mind through Coleridge, Carlyle, and others. The so-called: 
agnosticism that came in afterwards was originally taught by 
Hamilton and Mansel, in the ethical spirit of Kant and with the: 
ethical adjuncts with which he fortified his speculative system. 
It ought not to be surprising that when it lost these adjuncts 
it experienced asad degeneracy. When freedom was sacrificed 
to the remorseless dominion of natural law, and responsibility 
and self-command were resolved into physiological outgrowths, 
and the moral law itself was sublimated into a fiction which: 
society makes and unmakes at its will, it is not surprising. 
that the noblest speculative conceptions of Kant should be 
travestied into cheap imitations under hallowed names, and the 
Unknown and Unknowable of the speculative reason should be: 
boldly interpreted by a Material’ Force, and reason itself, both 
practical and speculative, should be resolved into highly convo-. 
luted and intensely specialized masses of nervous matter. 

But while we assert for Kant’s ethical system an unquestioned 
dignity and practical importance, we do not thereby accept it 
as true. First of all, we do not accept, for the reasons already 
given, his theory of the limitations and impotence of the specu- 
lative reason which in any sense should demand such a buttress. 
and supplement as his practical reason furnishes. We do not see 
why, if the self-conscious spirit should be able in the special expe- | 
riences of moral freedom to discern the real as contrasted with 
the phenomenal Ego, it should not be able to discern the same 
in the ordinary activities of the man. We grant that in the 
ethical activities and judgments its existence and activity may 
seem more energetic and positive, but not necessarily more real 
or trustworthy. Again, we cannot accept the reasoning that the 
free, substantial, and therefore the possibly immortal Ego must 
be assumed or morality is impossible, when the very question 
of questions nowadays has been inverted into, “ /s man free, and 
therefore is morality possible?” We do indeed allow the test of 
practical consequences oftentimes to decide the question of truth. 
But this signifies only that the actual convictions of menare best 
ascertained when tried by practical rather than speculative tests, 
and ethical convictions are pre-eminently positive and certain. 
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Nor, again, for an instant, can we accept the doctrine of the 
categorical as contrasted with the hypothetical imperative, 
which Kant’s system has made so familiar. We assent most 
heartily to the emphatic utterances with which he asserts the 
reality of freedom and personality and obligation; but we 
cannot, for this reason, believe that the law of duty is not 
derived from the known nature of man and imposed on man by 
himself in view of its discerned excellence and worth, and is in 
this not blindly, i.e. categorically, commanded, but in view of the 
excellence of the activities and results which its realization 
involves. If the last is true, it is hypothetically commanded 
in terms like these: If you would fulfil the high ends for which 
you exist, and take the place in the universe for which 
you are fitted, you will choose so-and-so. Such a choice is. 
morally right. Therefore, it is your duty to make this choice 
in view of the excellence of which your intellect is a competent 
judge. This view of the imperative of duty makes it no ulti-. 
mate category of either belief or action, but assigns it a place: 
under that of purpose or design. It connects the practical and 
speculative reason by this one relation common to both. The 
view of Kant severs them by an impassable chasm which Kant’s. 
frankness seems more ready to suspect than his ingenuity is. 
competent to bridge over or fill. Last of all, the rejection of 
all relationship between the natural and ethical sensibilities and 
conceptions in order that the last may be kept pure from all 
empirical content or considerations of happiness or well-being 
is open to the most serious speculative and practical objections. 
Schiller felt and acknowledged it, even in the fervent glow of his. 
first conversion to the stoical severity and lofty idealism of the 
Kantian ethics. The well-known lines have often been quoted. 
which express the speculative and practical dilemma which the 
theory involves. A difficulty is proposed— 


“‘ Willing serve I my friends all, but do it, alas! with affection; 
And so gnaws me my heart, that I am not virtuous yet.” 


It is answered thus: 


“ Help, then, but this there is none: you must strive with might to contemn them,, 
And with horror perform, then, what the law may enjoin.” 
27 
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The objection urged by Kant against any system that founds 
moral relations on the relative excellence of the natural sensi- 
bilities, when brought under voluntary control, that it is Eudz- 
monistic and necessarily wzmoral, is answered against Kant him- 
self by the well-known fact that he rests his argument for the 
reality of God’s existence and his moral dominion altogether on 
the eternal fitness enforced, as he claims, by the categorical 
imperative, that the morally good should be made sensitively 
happy. If this is true, then it must be assumed that virtue 
should be rewarded by happiness; or, to express the truth in 
abstract terminology, there is an eternal and @ przor7 relationship 
between virtue and happiness. The only possible escape from 
a palpable contradiction of thought in this argument can be 
reached by taking the position that, tho there is an eternal and 
a priori and self-evident necessity that the virtuous should be 
made happy, yet if they act under the knowledge of this fact they 
will cease to be virtuous. In other words, while it is abso- 
lutely necessary that God should exist in order that the virtu- 
ous should be made happy, it is equally necessary that they 
should not know this necessary truth, or at least not be in- 
fluenced by their knowledge of it, in order that their acts should 
be virtuous. 

It would be quite out of place, however, to attonape any ex- 
tended criticism of Kant’s ethical system. Schleiermacher, Tren- 

‘delenburg, Lotze, and Bona Meyer, and others have recognized 
and exposed its weak points. Its practical excellencies and the 
services which it rendered are most emphatically confessed by 
those who are most alive to its defects. 

7. It remains that we should notice the influence of Kant 
upon theology. That his immediate influence should have been 
disturbing was most natural. A system so positive, so peremp- 
tory, and so highly technical could not but exert a positive 
effect upon the current modes of thinking and writing in respect 
to the fundamental truths of theological speculation. Its novel 
and highly technical dialect would seem to express new ideas 
whether with or without reason. But whatever novelty of ideas 
or terminology might have invaded theological circles as a con- 
sequence of the teachings of Kant, and however puzzled the old 
theologians might have been by the Babylonish dialect of the 
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new, theology itself was recognized by him as the haven of all 
man’s contemplations and the mistress of all human sciences.’ 
The Kantian metaphysics and ethics were both emphatically and 
confessedly theological. God was assumed as in some sense an 
ethical, if not a speculative, necessity to all human thinking, and 
the destiny of the soul, if not its future existence, was held to 
require and to rest upon faith in God. Indeed, we may say with 
confidence that one of the most memorable services rendered to 
modern thinking by Kant’s essay was its introduction of God as 
a necessary element and axiom to all subsequent thinking that 
should claim to be called philosophical. In 1771 the “Systéme de 
la Nature” was supposed to have finally and effectually banished 
the idea of God from all philosophical schools as an explodod 
figment of the human imagination. In 1781 the “Critique of 
Pure Reason” demonstrated that it is not possible even to think 
of the universe rationally and systematically without the as- 
sumption of a thinking God. Such a God must consequently be 
a personal being who could accept personal worship and affec- 
tion, and could make himself known to man by personal mani- 
festations. Whatever vagueness or uncertainty might be sug- 
gested or implied on the speculative side in respect to the 
knowableness of God, or man’s capacity to define or formulate 
his conceptions of God, these difficulties were all set aside by 
the demands and capacities of man’s ethical nature. The be- 
ginnings of our modern agnosticism were doubtless suggested in 
Kant’s antinomies, and his misgivings as to any possible adjust- 
ment of the categories of the understanding with the ideas of the 
speculative reason; but these difficulties were thought to have 
given way to the overbearing demands of the practical reason. 
So long as man knows himself to be free and commands him- 
self to reverence the law of duty, and so long, also, as he re- 
quires that virtue shall be rewarded and vice shall be punished, 
so long is it not only possible, but necessary, that God shall be 
believed in as himself personal and free. Theology, then, as 
distinguished from religion, as it rests on an ethical sanction, 
can be tested by its ethical import, and this whether it is nat- 
ural or revealed. So far as it has amoral content, it may be 
accepted as true. So far as it is immoral, i. e., in so far as it fails 
to commend itself to the practical reason, by which all religion. 
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stands, so far is it known to be false. Positive or revealed Te- 
ligion, however, must also be morally necessary. Such necessity 
Kant recognized in the sinfulness of man, which he conceived as 
a permanent and universal supremacy of desire or passion over 
thé practical reason, furnishing an obvious occasion for the in- 
‘terposition of supernatural influences in the economy of grace. 

But while Kant found a place for all the fundamental concep- 
tions and many of the special teachings of Protestant orthodoxy, 
it must be confessed that he placed chief emphasis upon the 
moral rather than the supernatural—upon the ethical import 
rather than the historical or supernatural facts of the Christian 
system. For this the theologians of his time are largely respon- 
sible. With scanty exceptions, the Protestantism of his day had 
become a system of dead orthodoxy and political ritualism, in 
which facts, dogmas, and worship had become largely emptied of 
all their quickening ethical significance, and had lost much of 
their spiritual meaning and power for the conscience and the 
heart. The feeble religious life that survived, and was slumbering 
in the embers that had survived those fiery controversies in the 
schools and on the field that succeeded the Reformation, had 
little or no intellectual or scientific significance. 

It is very common to charge what is called modern rational- 
ism upon the rise of the critical philosophy, and to denounce it. 
under the vague designation of transcendentalism. It were alto- 
gether more exact and rational to find in the teachings of Kant 
the germs and explanation of a powerful religious movement in 
two opposite directions, one positive and the other negative. 

We have briefly explained the definite recognition of the 
ethical which we find in Kant’s own system, leading to a positive 
faith in the supernatural, as also the importance with which this 
was invested by him as a source of natural and a recipient or 
medium of supernatural knowledge. By many of his successors, 
notably by Jacobi and Schleiermacher, Fazth, more carefully 
phrased as the Sense of dependence or the God Consciousness, was 
definitely substituted for the practical reason and made to do 
duty as an organ of speculative, ethical, and theological truth. 
In England Coleridge, Hamilton, and Mansel were more properly 
disciples of Jacobi than of Kant, and it is through these represen- 
tatives that the first type of transcendental supernaturalism be- 
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came familiar to the English mind. The influence of the theo- 
logical school that thus originated among English-speaking peo- 
ple has been profound and pervasive, and its existence and 
strength is a convincing refutation of the charge against the 
Kantian philosophy as necessarily anti-supernatural. It is neither 
false nor extravagant to say that many of the ablest expounders 
and defenders of supernatural Christianity during the last two 
or three generations upon English and American soil have been 
of the so-called transcendental school. 

It is equally undeniable that we find in Kant’s teachings the 
germs of three schools of anti-Christian or anti-supernatural 
theology, viz., the naturalistic, the pantheistic, and the agnostic 
schools, all having this feature in common, that they reject the 
miraculous as either unnecessary or impossible and therefore 
as historically incredible or false. 

The Naturalistic or Rationalistic school is represented by all 
those who hold, inasmuch as the leading truths of morality and 
religion must justify themselves to the practical reason of man, 
that therefore they cannot be made the matter of supernatural 
revelation, or do not need to be so enforced. The dilemma into 
which they seek to drive their antagonists is the following: 
Man can or cannot know all essential moral or religious truth 
without the instruction or aid of supernatural communications. 
If he can, there is no need of such a revelation. For why 
should that truth be revealed which is or may be known already? 
A supernatural revelation in such a case is superfluous. If he 
cannot know these truths, then sucha revelation is impossible, 
for the ideas and truths which man cannot understand by their 
own light or be convinced of by their own evidence can neither 
be made intelligible by any extraneous explanation or credible 
by any external proof. A supernatural revelation is therefore 
impossible. It follows that a supernatural revelation is either 
superfluous or impossible. This argument is the staple or cur- 
rent argument with many well-known English writers, who are 
more or less emphatic and conspicuous in avowing their adhesion 
to Kant’s ethical system. Such are Theodore Parker, Francis 
W. Newman, Frances Power Cobbe, James Anthony Froude, and 
Thomas Carlyle. How Kant provided against this application 
of his own theory we have already explained. Other reasons, 
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indeed, are urged by these writers to enforce their rejection of 
an historical and miraculous revelation. But this position is 
common to them all. 

The Pantheistic school is only indirectly related to Kant. 
Historically it can be traced to him through his doctrine of the 
impotence of the pure reason to define or justify man’s belief 
in the Infinite. While he professes to overcome this impotence 
by means of the practical reason, and so escapes the immediate 
pressure of the difficulty which he acknowledges, he leaves all its 
difficulties to those who do not accept the relief which he pro- 
vides. There are not a few who not only fail to find this sharp 
contrast between the pure and practical reason, but to whom 
the contrast itself is positively offensive, and to whom the diffi- 
culty of accepting the proffered solution of the problem only en- 
hances their sense of its inherent difficulties. To such the con- 
ception of an organism with the interdependence and interaction 
of its constituent parts with one another and the whole as mutu- 
ally means and ends, presents the most satisfactory solution 
of the existent universe and its orderly arrangements. That the 
universe is a self-existent organism in which matter and spirit 
are mutually dependent for being and function, is to many 
the most rational explanation of all finite existences and .finite 
phenomena. The pantheistic doctrine and the pantheistic 
school is only indirectly derived from Kant. His many-sided 
and enlarged understanding was the first to do ample justice to 
the conception of an organism and the organic—conceptions 
which since his time have played so distinguished a réle in the 
sciences of nature, and pre-eminently in the sciences of life. 
Schelling, with quite as much of a poet’s quickness to suggest 
analogies as of a philosopher’s solidity in critically judging them, 
used the fact of the organic interdependence of the finite viewed 
from within as equivalent to its complete independence on any 
Self existent from without, in a manner which Kant had been too 
cautious to sanction by example or authority. The consequence 
was, that upon the sober background of man’s demonstrated 
incapacity to formulate the self-existent, Schelling did not hesi- 
tate to portray in brilliant diagrams the successive stages of the 
process by which the self-existent wnivetse developed itself into 
beauty and life. Spinoza, in place of Kant, became the hero of 
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the hour—the chief relation of both Schelling and Spinoza to 
Kant consisting in the fact that they confidently answered the 
many questions which Kant had the sagacity to propound, but 
professed to be unable to answer. Hegel followed Schelling! 
—but it is not within our province to indicate through what 
phases of thought Schelling and Hegel sought to solve the 
problems which Kant proposed in respect either to Theism and 
Christianity, or in regard to man’s power to know. 

The Agnostic school, technically so called, interprets the 
Kantian position that man cannot formulate the Infinite by the 
relations of the logical understanding as equivalent to the asser- 
tion that he cannot know God by the intellect at all, and pro- 
ceeds to supplement the same by the analogies suggested by 
the doctrine of the correlation of force to the conclusion that 
tho we can know ¢hat God is, we cannot know what he is; 
thus philosophically demonstrating that God cannot be known 
by man either by the axioms of intuition, the interpretations of 
nature, or the revelations of miracle. Moreover, inasmuch as 
the great law of evolution must be accepted as holding true of 
all growths whatever, of phenomena and of being alike, of the 
categories as well as the objects of knowledge, of man’s con- 
ceptions of things earthly as truly as of his faiths in things 
divine, it follows that the concessions of Kant concerning the 
intellectual unknowableness of God have, in the light of the 
evolutionary metaphysics, become as solid as any truth can be 
made by a system which rests axioms and experiments alike 
upon a formula that subjects all knowledge to uncertainty and 
change. It requires but little knowledge of Kant to justify the 
assertion, that the logical connection of the materialistic agnos- 
ticism of Spencer with the intellectual caution and moral fervor 
of the philosopher of Kénigsberg is slender in the extreme, 
while the moral unlikeness of the two thecries is as great as can 
easily be conceived. 

Nothing more strikingly illustrates the intellectual and moral 
greatness of the sage whose centennial year we observe, than the 
depth and breadth of the problems which he proposed and the 
sagacity with which he measured the difficulties which must 


beset their solution. 
We ought not to be surprised that the countrymen and stu- 


wes 
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dents of Kant have of late. turned to the study of his writings 
with a quickened interest; Their interest is more than a critical 
curiosity into the import of his terminology and the interpretation 


of his sentences. As we have already stated, we find the expla- 


nation and the justification of this revived interest in Kant in 
the clearness and comprehensiveness with which he appreciated 
the great problems of philosophical inquiry and the acuteness: 
with which ‘he states and answers the questions which must be 
forever renewed by man, and above all in the thorough and. 
honest love of truth by which he was animated. It is to the 
credit of the present generation that it does not despair of phi- 
losophy,’and that. for this reason Immanuel Kant finds more 
readers in Germany, France, and England—to say nothing -of 
America—to-day than when, a century ago, he summoned all 
Europe to hear the interpretations of the new philosophy, and 


all Europe responded to his call. 
NOAH PORTER. 
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